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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Tue last intelligence from India shows that the revolt had not 
extended its territorial limits, but had maintained its ground, 
gud had become in many respects more serious than it appeared 
in the descriptions by the previous mail. Delhi was still un- 
taken. General Barnard had repulsed two sorties with consider- 
able loss for the rebels; but although he had been victorious in 
actual conflict, and had managed to keep his place, he had not 
been able to prevent the mutinous army within from being 
largely increased, and it is now reckoned loosely at 30,000. In 
Cesarean language, it is said, ‘* The Bengal army has ceased 
to exist”; a large proportion of it having been converted inte 
the rebel army, which is now reckoned at 50,000 strong. The 
progress of the revolt had been marked by shocking cruelties at 
many of the British stations ; and the papers give, as important 
news, scanty lists of those who were ‘ safe.”’ By degrees, however, 
the magnitude of the plot is become apparent. The King of Oude 
and one if not more of his Ministers have been taken for ascer- 
tained complicity in the conspiracy. A plot is said to have been 
discovered for the capture of Calcutta on the 23d of May, which 
was complete in all its arrangements though arrested in time. 
It is said that this mutinous spirit is still limited to Bengal, and 
to those parts of that Presidency which have been already re- 
ported as rebellious, but there were some signs of distrust in other 
places. For instance, there had been a mutiny in the cavalry of 
the semi-independent territory of the Nizam at Aurungabad: but 
as yet there seemed to be very few symptoms of any disorder in 
Madras, none at all in the Bombay Presidency, none in the Pun- 
jaub. The stain on the map has not extended, but it has become 
more complete and of a deeper dye throughout the disaffected 
part of the Bengal Presidency. 

There are many rumours of distant instigation, and the 
French openly and deliberately point at Russia, We are never 
slow to suspect Russian intervention in India: no doubt, there 
are persons more or less in the employ of Russia always prowl- 
ing about the world secking what they may devour on her be- 
half; but we have no evidence of any systematic proceedings on 
the part of the Russian Government in the present case. It is 
quite natural that the French journals should suggest such an 
idea, partly as a diversion from too close attention to France 
itself with some other Continental subjects, partly to enhance the 
value of the French alliance to England. 

The apprehension of the British Government is rendered more 
distinct by some of the official proceedings, Sir Patrick Grant 
had gone, not to Delhi to suppress a local revolt, but to Caleutta 
to act as Commander-in-chief, though Sir Henry Somerset, in 
Kombay, technically holds the highest command. Reinforcements 
for China had been peremptorily summoned to assist in India, 
and rather urgent requests for regiments had been sent to Ceylon 
and the Cape. In consequence, it is said, of seditious remarks 
by the Native press, the Governor in Council had thought it 
necessary to put the whole Indian press under licence, ‘to be 
withdrawn at pleasure”: in other words, the Indian press had 
been placed under martial law. 

The supply of troops was more necessary in India than in J 

(Wirna Monrniy Surr.ement.] 


China, and yet it was more necessary in China than we had at 
first caleulated. There had been two naval victories on a small 
scale over the Chinese, whose loss appears to have been consider- 
able ; but at the same time their fighting was more obstinate 
than was their wont. They will yet cost us a great deal of 
trouble and money ; but we are obliged to divert no small por- 
tion of the forces intended for their chastisement, in order that 


we may retain or recover our position in Bengal. 





Although pressed forwards in suspicious independence of the 
mail which it anticipated, and although demanding two papers 
that were officially refused, Mr. Disraeli’s motion on Indian 
affairs raised a debate of unexpected interest, and drew forth 
certain unexpected avowals of enlarged policy on the part of 
Government. The real object of the Opposition leader was to 
make a display, showing that the statesmanship and mastery of 
the subject lay on his side. Within the range of the debate, he 
was by no means unsuccessful. He made indeed what looked to 
be a curious blunder in contemporary history when describing 
the outbreak as a “national revolt” not less than a military 
mutiny: but the more recent mail appears to lend some degree 
of probability to this representation. He traced the outbreak to 
the joint influence of neglect and of interference with the usages 
of the Natives. As master remedies, he proposed a royal pro- 
clamation, declaring that the Queen would protect the Natives 
in their rights and usages, and a royal commission to inquire 
into all the grievances and irregularities of our rule. The 
peg for this exposition of statesmanship was a motion demanding 
two papers,—one of them a communication from General Anson 
to the present Governor-General in India relative 6 ‘the state of 
the Bengal army ; the other, a despatch from Sir Charles Napier 
to the Duke of Wellington on the organization of the Bengal 
Mr. Vernon Smith stood forward as President of the 
Board of Control to reply. He denied the existence of the first 
paper, and the right description of the second. He disputed the 
accuracy of Mr. Disraeli’s account of the state of India, but pro- 
mised some improvements, more especially a reorganization of 
the Bengal army on a different system, and a commission under 
the Governor-General on specific grievances. Mr. Smith’s de- 
fensive speech had far more the air of a concession than a re- 
butter. Here Lord John Russell stepped in, deprecating any 
division in Parliament, at a time when the Executive, as such, 
ought only to be strengthened by the united support of the Par- 
liament and people; and he moved a formal generality offering 
that support to the Queen and Government. Virtually, this 
closed the debate. Mr. Mangles had something to say for the 
East India Company, Mr. Disraeli something smart in reply, and 
Lord Palmerston something because it was expected of him. 
The leader of the Opposition declined to put his motion to a di- 
vision, and Lord John’s address was carried with the acclamation 
of the loyal Commons in the spirit of ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

A single remark in the course of Mr. Vernon Smith’s speech 
showed as decisively as a score of other official revelations how 
little the Executive has been able to measure the present crisis 
in India. ‘ The right honourable gentleman,” said Mr. Smith, 
“has failed to connect the annexation of Oude with this mu- 
tiny ; nor can I imagine that there can be any.” The overland 
mail reports that the King of Oude and his Minister have been 
seized as conspirators; and every one familiar with the recent 
affairs of India knows that Oude has furnished a large contin- 
gent to the disaffected in the Bengal army. 


army. 


Pending the rather curiously interrupted question of the Jew 
measure, the most important topic of the week in Parliament has 
been the debate upon Sir De Lacy Evans’s resolution about com- 
petitive examination for the military service. The discussion is 
one that seems to haye been received on all hands as what is 
called “ satisfactory.” It certainly was very amicable and gen- 
tlemanly. Much of this quict tone may be fairly imputed to the 
modified tone of Sir De Lacy Evans's second edition of his pro- 
positions, much to the overwhelming effect of the great Military 

teport, something to the absence of opposition. As to the pro- 
ppositions of General Evans, they underwent a further modifica- 
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tion, and passed in a very simple shape. The General consented 
on further reflection to cut out his demand for the application of 
the competitive system to first commissions, seeing the impolicy 
of it. He cut out the reference to the Scientific Corps and 
the Military Council. As now agreed to, the resolution simply 
affirms that a higher standard is desirable; that Staff ap- 
pointments shall be competed for; and that fitness and profi- 
ciency shall be promoted by the assured prospect of advancement. 
Sir John Ramsden sketched an outline of the inchoate plan of 
the Government. Candidates for first commissions are to be 
subjected to a sharp examination, by independent examiners 


freshly chosen every year. Entrance to the Staff is to be by 
competition. There is to be one Military College compounded 


out of Woolwich and Sandhurst, wherein all preliminary mili- 
tary education will be conducted. Those who obtain certificates 
of proficiency will be permitted to choose the Line or the Scien- 
tific Corps. Those who select the Line will receive their com- 
missions without purchase, Thus, in future there will be Line 
officers appointed by examination and a few by competition ; the 
purchase system remaining, we presume, as a portion of the old 
building incorporated with the new. Over the whole will pre- 
side a purely Military Board of Education under the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The arrangement promises well ; whether it 
will work in a manner satisfactory to the public, will depend on 
details of which we are not yet in possession. 

The process of bill-manufacture in the Commons rather repels 
close following, from the staleness of most of the subjects; and 
there has been comparatively little to stand out prominently in 
the ordinary Parliamentary business. The reactionaries on both 
sides of the House have delayed the Divorce Bill another night 
by speaking against time, although the Liberals unanimously 
declined to redebate the bill: it looks as if the obstructers did 
not believe in Lord Palmerston’s ‘‘ September” threat. A 
specimen of Criminal Statute Law Consolidation has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in the shape of eight bills ; and 
Members, who have been prevented from so much as looking at 
the bills till the end of July, are asked to pass them at once, 
without examination, “on the faith of the Commission.” It is a | 
bold invitation to legislate in haste and repent at leisure. But | 
as the Commons may not possess the requisite amount of “ faith,” 
they will scarcely consent to be a mere court of registration for 
the decrees of the Statute Law Commission, and the eight 
bills will probably stand over till next session. Lord Naas 
has rather disconcerted the Government by carrying his 
bill for abolishing the abatements in the Civil Service, which 
he did on Wednesday by 171 to 111. Lord Panmure some- 
what surprised the House of Lords by the coldness of his 
tone in discussing Earl Fortescue’s proposal of a monument 
to Lord Raglan. It might be proper not to call upon the 
nation for a tribute to a man whose merits history will re- 
cognize better than we can do so immediately after the event, 
when his excellent services are comparatively lost in the obstruc- 
tions of incompetent coadjutors and embarrassing allies. But 
Lord Panmure occasioned disagreeable recollections, when he ob- 
jected to the motion without the slightest word to recognize the 
devoted services or noble character of Raglan. On the whole, 
the miscellany of business has not been satisfactory ; and it is 
with a kind of gratification that we see the Lords fixing the 7th 
of August as the last day for second readings—with a sense of 
weariness that we observe the signs of a session running near the 
autumn. 

But the week has not been without Parliamentary vicissitude. 
On motions to issue writs for Galway and Mayo, by an Irish 
Member, the representatives of the Committees on the elections 
for those two constituencies have moved, the one an inquiry into 
the corruptions at Galway, the other the prosecution of the tur- 
bulent priests who brought into the election ‘‘ undue influence 
and spiritual intimidation.” The Yarmouth Committee, too, has 
condemned Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh to leave his seat, because he 
had been inexperienced enough to let his agents fall into reeog- 
nizable malpractices. But the rousing event in this section of 
Parliamentary business has been Mr. Osborne’s capital speech 
proving the necessity of the Election Petitions Bill,—a bill to 
prevent that retractation of petitions without the leave of the 
House of Commons, which, coupled with the facility of petition, 
enables election-agents to tamper with seats, to shift Members 
‘‘ like packs of cards,” and to put the winnings into their own 
pockets. But it was remarked that Mr. Oshorne, a member of 
the Government, made his speech from a place not near the 
Treasury-bench, as an individual member of the Liberal party ; 
while the Treasury-bench, represented by the Home Secretary, 
spoke apologetically, trying to cast a damper upon the bill,— 
for the official Liberals hesitate to throw aside the crutches of 
Reform-Clubism and Coppockism. 








The reiterated election of Baron Rothschild as Member for the 


City of London has considerably modified ‘the state of the Oaths 
question in Parliament. It appears to have ‘fluttered the Vo]. 
scians ’’—that is, Tories and Ministers, and to have done some. 
thing towards a closer union of the Independent Liberal party, 
Lord John Russell has spontaneously postponed the second read- 
ing of his Oaths Validity Bill until next week, with the avoweg 
expectation that, by some means not explained, the newly-elected 
Member for the City of London will actually take his seat, 

The Continental event is the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Belgium with the Duke Maximilian of Austria; a cere- 
mony which specifically, it would appear, occasioned Prince Al- 
bert to receive his new title of ‘“‘ Prince Consort of England, ” in 
order that he might figure among the royal persons instead of 
those who are simply “serene.” He thus helped to join our 
natural ally, Belgium, by a new link to our natural—what ? 

In France, while the public is divided on the question whether 
the captive assassins are real bravoes, or only ‘‘ supernume- 
raries” employed by the Imperial stage-managers to justify an 
attack upon the refugees in England,—while the hungry people 
watch the promise of the harvest,—the organized jobbing of the 
Empire finds fresh vent for its instincts. Bubble companies of 
the miniature kind are crushed down; but a new semi-mercan- 
tile agricultural association is threatened, to break up, we as- 
sume, or to supersede by an incorporation on a more magnificent 
scale, the monopoly of butchers in Paris. And a financial genius 
is using Paris as the standing-place to build up, if he can, some 
immense “ international bank” at the service of the Austrian 
Baron Briick, with a gigantic allowance to the builders for pre- 
liminary expenses. 


Herhates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorvs. Monday, July 27. Royal Assent to Grand Juries (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill, and a great number of Private Bills—The Indian Army ; Lord 
Clanricarde’s Motion—Registration of Long Leases (Scotland) Bill read a third time 
and passed—Reformatory Schools Bill read a second time—Industrial Schools Bill 
read a second time. 

Tuesday, July 28. Fraudulent Trustees ; Attorney-General’s Bill read a second 
time—Trustees Relief; Lord St. Leonards’s Bill read a second time—Banking Bill 
read a second time. 

Thursday, July 30. Indian Affairs ; Lord Ellenborough’s Comments—-Reforma- 
tory Schools Bill in Committee—Reformatory Institutions ; Lord Carnarvon’s Bill 
withdrawn— Militia Ballots-Suspension Bill read a third time and passed. 

Friday, July 31. The Indian Mutiny; Lord Ellenborough’s Complaints—Paro- 
chial Schoolmasters (Scotland) Bill read a second time—Lunaties (Seotland) Bill 
read a second time—Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Ireland) Bill read a second time. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, July 27. Grand Juries (Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict); Sir F. Thesiger’s Bill withdrawn—State of India; Mr. Disraeli’s Motion— 
Lunatics (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, July 28. General Board of Health; Sir G. Grey’s Bill withdrawn—M ili- 
tary Instruction; Sir De Lacy Evans’s Motion—Galway Writ ; Commission ordered 
—Mayo Writ suspended, Father Ryan and Father Conway ordered to be prosecuted. 

Wednesday, July 29. Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Scotland) Bill in Committee 
—Civil Service Superannuation ; Lord Naas’s Bill read a second time— Election Pe- 
titions; Mr. Adderley’s Bill in Committee. 

Thursday, July 30. Police (Scotland) Bill in Committee—Government Orders ; 
Lord Palmerston’s Motion—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes; Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill, second reading, debate adjourned—Civil Service Superannuation; Lord Naas’s 
Bill reported. 

Friday, July 31. Indian Affairs; Conversation on—Divoree and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill read a second time. 


















TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 

Monday ......ccccccses Sh .... Th25m Monday ...sssseeeeeeee 4h .(m) 2h Om 
Tuesday .......ceereees 5h - 6h 45m Tuesday .......6- eee Noon .... %h 45m 
) m) 3h Om 

Wednesday. No sitting. Wednesday N . dh 53m 
Thursday. Sh .... Th Thursday......+0-e000 Noon .... 4h Om 
7 6h .(m) 3h 30m 

Friday ....cscccccccece 5h 4... Thidm Friday ......000seeeees Noon .... 4h 0m 
Gh .(m) 2h lim 

Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 8h 25m } Sittings this Week, 8; Time, 54h 23m 
this Session, 45; — 135h55m | ———this Session 70; — 499% 6m 





Tue State or Inpta. 

At an early hour on Monday, the Orders of the Day having been post- 
poned on purpose, Mr. Disrarti brought on his motion for papers re- 
lating to the state of India. He began by remarking how interesting 
and instructive it is to recall the commencement of great events; and 
how he had always thought that if mankind pondered in time on the 
commencement of those incidents that affect their destiny, many public 
disasters might be prevented. It was with that feeling he had some 
time since made inquiries respecting the mutiny in India. The answers 
to those inquiries, and the incidental remarks of Ministers, led to the be- 
lief that they regarded the conduct of the troops in India as a mere 
military mutiny. But it is of primary importance to ascertain whether 
it is a military mutiny, or a national revolt—the result of a sudden im- 
pulse, or of an organized conspiracy. He therefore intended to inquire 
what are the causes of the present state of affairs, and what are the pro- 
per measures that should be adopted. He would not trouble the House 
with any description of the condition of the Bengal army. For some 
time its state has been highly unsatisfactory. The House and the 
country are familiar with the fiery criticism of the lamented Napier; 
the calmer reminiscences of Lord Melville; and the opinions of Colonel 
Jacob, who does not agree with Napier on any other subject. In Lord 
Dalhousie’s famous Minute there was only an incidental notice of the 
state of the Native soldier, and none of the Bengal army. Mr, Disracli’s 
object was to show that the Bengal Sepoys were not so much the 
avengers of professional grievances as the exponents of general discon- 
tent; that our policy of late years has produced an identity of sentiments 
hostile to our authority among powerful classes hitherto segregated ; 
that these classes were thus led to communicate with each other; that 
from communication sprang conspiracy ; and that nothing was wanting 
but the occasion and the pretext. 
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In old days, indeed until within these ten years, the principle of our In- 
dian government was to respect nationality. All our great Indian states- 
men held that the independent states were a source of security to us. We 
undertook to maintain our engagements, to respect the laws and customs of 
the people, and not tamper with their religion. These were the sources of 
our strength. But of late years we have changed or attempted to change 
everything—laws, manners, customs, tenure of property, religion. The 
causes that have led to the discontent among all classes are three,—the 
forcible destruction of Native prinees ; our disturbance of the settlement of 
property ; and our tampering with the religion of the people. ; 

As to the first cause. There are still two hundred Native princes, who 
govern a population of sixty millions. With all these princes we have 
treaties ; and every treaty guarantees to each Indian prince and to his 
heirs for ever the throne on which he sits. In 1848 a new system began. 
Although great struggles had then triumphantly closed, the state of Indian 
finances was not satisfactory. It is the nature of Indian finance to admit 
of no expansion, but it was felt necessary to increase it; and the rule was 
laid down that the only mode of increasing our revenue was by enlarging 
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our territory. The Rajah of Sattara died without natural heirs; but by the | 


law of adoption, that corner-stone of Hindoo society, he had selected an 
heir. Lord Dalhousie, then only a few months in the East, took the de- 
cided step of abolishing the law of adoption, and ordered troops to occupy 
the Raj of Sattara. Sir George Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, protested 
against this act, and warned them of the consequences, The Court of Di- 
rectors decided by a majority in favour of the policy of annexation ; the 
question of Sattara passed ; and from 1848 to 1856, the dominions of every 
Rajah who died were absorbed into the British empire. In 1854, the Rajah 
of Berar, prince of a territory of 80,000 square miles and a population of 
from four to five millions, died without natural heirs. The Resident at the 
court of Nagpore protested against this annexation ; General Lowe, our first 
Indian statesman, protested against it; but it was done. General Lowe 
showed that while the Natives did not regard the annexation of the Punjaub 
as an act of injustice, they held a totally different language regarding the 
annexation of Sattara ; asking, ‘*‘ What crime did the late Rajah commit, 
that his country should be seized by the Company ?” 

As to the second cause. The principle of the law of adoption applies to 
every man in Hindostan who possesses land and who professes the Hindoo 
religion. Every jaghedar, every zemindar, was touched by the annexation of 
Sattara ; but they were terrified to the last degree when Berar was annexed. 
What man was safe? And while these things were acting on the minds of 
the Hindoos, the Government took another step to disturb the settlement of 
property. There are large portions of land exempt from the land-tax ; some 
in private hands, some with which mosques and temples have been en- 
dowed. The Governor-General issued commissions to inquire into the titles 
to these estates ; for the last nine years these commissions have been in full 
activity ; the Government has resumed possession of estates in Bengal worth 
500,000/. a year, and in Bombay worth 370,000/. a year. Consider what a 
revolution in property has been going on! But there was another source of 
revenue—the perpetual pensions, such as that granted to the Nabob of 
Areot when he ceded the Carnatic. Under the new system, these pensions 
have been discoutinucd, and are to be considered only as annuities. Such 
are two of the causes that have produced general discontent in India, and 
have estranged numerous and powerful classes from our authority. 


The third point was that of tampering with religion. Here he said he | 


could not ascribe to missionary enterprise—not a new feature in India—any 
share in producing the recent calamities. The Hindoos are not prejudiced 
against missionary enterprise. What they dread is the union of missionary 
enterprise with the power of the Government. Now it appeared to him that 
the Lezislative Council had been constantly meddling with religion. He 
would not say that the system of national education has been converted into 
an instrument of prosclytism, but the sudden appearance of the Scriptures 
in the schools has alarmed the Hindoo mind. He also thought it an un- 
wise step to establish a system of education for Indian women, because the 
Hindoo mind would be alarmed by seeing women placed under the 
guidance and instruction of men, But there are two acts still more re- 
prehensible—the law enacting that no man shall lose his property on 
account of a change of religion, and a second that permits a Hindoo widow 
to marry a second husband. These two laws, more than any other, 
have alarmed the religious feelings of the Hindoos. Even lately, the Go- 
vernor-General forbade a procession in Caleutta, and the Lieutenant-tio- 
vernor of Bengal had forbidden a ceremony sacred to Mahomedans and 
Hindoos. The consequence is, that a society called the Sobah has heen 
established at Calcutta to defend the ancient faith of the country from the 
assaults of the Government. j 

It was under these circumstanees—when we had alarmed the Native 
princes by annexation, disturbed the settlement of property, and meddled 
with religion—that we annexed Oude. From that moment the Maho- 
medan princes felt that they had identity of interest with the Hindoo 
Mahrattas. The classes and races hitherto segregated now secretly felt a 
common interest and a common cause. Had the army remained faithful, 
the new system might have triumphed. But in the Bengal army there are 
not less than 70,000 men from Oude. While he was a subject of the King 
of Oude, the Sepoy on returning to his village was a favoured person. He 
could appeal to the British Resident if he had a grievance ; but now he 
must appeal to the Company, and be treated like all the other subjects of 
the Company ; and instead of paying his taxes in kind when he could, he 
comes under the rigid system of the Company. To the discontented prin- 
ces, proprietors, and religious classes, was added the discontented Sepoy. 
But it has been said there was no combination. To prove that there was, 
Mr. Disraeli told the story of the six pancakes that some twelve mouths 
ago were sent from village to village throughout Bengal, and the lotus 
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| and the home Government. 


Hower that circulated from man to man through the regiments. These | 


were outward and visible signs of a conspiracy, and they should have 
served as warnings to the Government. He assumed that the Government 
at home must have been warned. The war in Russia had disquicted the 
minds of the Native population. When peace was signed Ministers should 
have devoted their whole energies to inquire into grievances and battle 
oe Instead of soothing and tranquillizing India, Ministers had 
the hardihood to raise the torch of war in every direction throughout the 
East. The Natives knew that European and Native troops were leaving 
India, some for Persia, some for China, some for Burmah: they only 


| time in discussions that lead to nothing, 


wanted a pretext, and the pretext was soon found in the greased cartridges. | 


Such is the sketch of the causes that led to the present condition of our In- 
dian empire. 

Looking at what has occurred as not a military mutiny but a national 
revolt, he complained that the means of suppressing it adopted by the 
Government are inadequate, Of the 18,000 or 19,000 men sent to India, not 
more than 15,000 would arrive on the field. He thought that one expedition 
should advance from Calcutta, another up the Indus; that the Militia 
should be called out and embodied; and that we should not appear in our 
strength as avengers, but that we should temper justice with mercy. Ie 
wished to know how they were going to govern India. We eannot substi- 
tute English regiments for the Bengal army. We cannot govern India 
merely by European ageney. We must meet the difficulty beldly and com- 
pletely. “The course which I recommend is this—you must at once, 
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whether you have received news of success or of some defeat, tell the people 
of India that the relations between them and their ruler and Sovereign 
Queen Victoria shall be drawn nearer. (Cheers.) You must act upon 
the opinion of India on that subject immediately ; aud you can only act 
upon the opinion of Eastern nations through their imagination. You ought 
to have a_ royal Commission sent by the Queen from this country to India 
immediately, to inquire into the grievances of the various classes of that 
population. (Cheers.) You ought to have a royal proclamation to the 
people of India, declaring that the Queen of England is not a Sovereign 
who will countenance the violation of treaties ; that the Queen of England 
is not a Sovereign who will disturb the settlement of property; that the 
Queen of England is a Sovereign who will respect their laws, their usages, 
their customs, and above all their religion. Do this, not in a corner, but in 
a mode and manner which will attract universal attention and excite the 
general hope of Hindostan, and you wiil do as much as all your fleets and 
armies can achieve. But to do this you must act with vigour. You must 
send to that country the men who are most entitled to such an office, and who 
shall appear in Hindostan and demand possession in the Queen’s name, 
If that be done simultaneously with the ariival of your forces, you may 
depend upon it that your military advances will be precipitated, and I be- 
lieve your ultimate success will be insured.”’ 

Mr. Disraeli hoped by that discussion to elicit some declaration from the 
Government that would carry confidence to the mn and he wished ** to 
show Europe and Asia that it is not the desire of a Parliament to overthrow 
a Ministry to save an empire.”” ** We shall meet again perhaps sooner than 
this House expects ; and if they neglect their duty to their country, I for 
one will not shrink from responsibility. I will then appeal with contidence 
to an indignant people and to a determined Parliament, and I will ask them 
with united energies to save an endangered empire. (@reat cheering.) 

** Sir, I beg to move that there be laid before this House—1, Copy of any 
minute or despatch addressed to the Governor-General of India by his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, the late Major-General the Honourable 
G. Anson, dated on or about March 1856, relative to the state of the Bengal 
Army. 2. Copy ofa report on the organization of the Bengal Army, drawn 
up by the late Licutenant-General Sir Charles Napier, and transmitted to 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G.”’ 

Mr. Vexnon Smrru said he was tempted at the close of Mr. Disraeli’s 
able and remarkable speech to ask, ‘“*‘ What is the use of this oration?” 
The course taken—dwelling on topics of the utmost mischief to the state 
—was calculated to do anything but calm the public mind. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had attempted to cut from under us the two grounds of consolation 
in the news from India—that the mutiny was not a national revolt ; and 
that the Native princes, so far from taking part against us, had come for- 
ward to our assistance. As to his resolution, it means nothing. One of 
the papers—the imaginary despatch from General Anson—does not ex- 
ist; the other, from Sir Charles Napier to the Duke of Wellington, re- 
lates to the defence of our frontiers; and the only passage referring t 
the army does not in the smallest degree bear out Mr, Disracli’s sur- 
mises, 

India is in a state of transition. The reason is, that greater attention 
has been paid to India by this country, and attempts have been made te 
engraft English notions on Indian policy. No doubt, the abolition of Hin- 
doo ceremonies is one of the causes of the present excitement. H ' 
not pretend to say 














y that Lord Dalhousie did not go too far in abolishing the 
law of adoption; but that policy has been rejected by the Court of Directors 


Every case should be examined separately be- 
fore it is condemned, because although the law of adoption does apply + 


blood relations, it is not clear that it ap] lies to strangers. But the fret i 

there is no connexion whatever between the Native princes and this revolt. 
As to the disturbance of property, enormous frauds and corruptions dad 
taken place, but Mr, Disraeli forgot to state that as a reason for the issuc of 
commissions of inquiry. In regard to our interference in matters « - 


ligion, that is of great importance. The Natives do not object to missiona- 
ries, and they always listen to them with respect. Dut it is different when 
inissionaries are found among civil servants and military men ; and it would 
be the best possible policy to send home any civil servant or military man 
who acts as a missionary. 

Returning to the topic of annexation, Mr. Smith defended the annexation 
of Oude ; justified it by pointing to the improved condition of the people ; 
and denied that the mutiny and the annexation of Oude had any connexion. 
He laboured to show that the Government had received no warnings of the 
disaffection of the Sepoys; and referred to Sir Charles Napicr’s testimonies 
to their character as soldiers, in reply to Mr, Disraeli’s allusion to the 
“fiery Napier.” In the Committee of 1852, in the debates of 1853, no- 
thing was said about the Indian army. After all that has been said, he 
contended that it is premature *‘to pronounce at present what the exact 
Ife would not admit that the employment of 


causes of the matiny were 
military men in the civil service was one cause of the mutiny; but he ad- 
mitted that the tone and temper shown by the European officers of late had 


led to a severance between them and the Native soldiers. He thought r 
events might more correctly be traced to the impression among the Native 
that it was our object not so much to Christianize as to de-Indianize and 
denationalize them. With regard to the remedies proposed by Mr, Disrae!i, 
he objected, that to send out a commission would be to supersede the 
Governor-General, a step which would be fatal. What he had done w: 
write and ask Lord Canning whether he desired a commission; and if so, of 
what class of men it should be composed? As to connecting the name of the 
Queen with all that is done in Igdia, he thought that whether the Que " 
the Company puts down the mutiny, no one could imagine that the qualit 
of mercy would not be exercised. Although he was decidedly opposed to 
abandoning our Native regiments, he seemed to hint that a different system 
of recruitment will in future be adopted in Bengal; and _a different appor- 
tionment of regular and irregular forces. He begged the House to sit night 
and day if it disapproved the mode of governing India, but not to wast 


Sir Exskixe Penny expressed his concurrence in Mr. Disracli’s cx- 

planation of the causes of the mutiny; an explanation which he himself, 
though in feebler language, had made to the House last year. M 
Campneny described Mr. Disracli’s speech as unpatriotic and injudi: 
Mr, Wurrrsipr supported Mr. Disraeli by a more particular reference to 
the opinions of Sir Charles Napier and Colonel Jacob respecting the Ben- 
gal army; and condemned the Court of Directors for not having long 
ago reinforced the European troops in India. 

Lord Joun Rvsseux said, he could not conceive anything less tending 
to the advantage cither of England or India than the debate in which 
they were engaged. Mr. Disraeli had pointed out what he considered 
the grievances of India and the remedies, but he had proposed nothing. 
Mr. Whiteside seemed to indicate a vote of censure on the Government. 
Now the Government of India may have been right or wrong in the 
cases pointed out, but he contended that the House was not prepared to 
come to a definite judgment upon them. The subject of th 
of soldiers requires a good deal of investigation, As to the Bengal army, 
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not only Sir Charles Napier, but the Duke of Wellington and Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, expressed opinions unfavourable to its discipline. At- 
tempts were made to place more Europeans on the regiments, but two 
things counteracted them. In one, Lord Ellenborough and Sir Charles 
Napier were as much in fault as any one—namely, in placing the best 
officers in civil and political situations. The other arose from changes 
in manners and customs, and in the rapidity of communication, which 
had destroyed the sympathy between the two races. But he owned we 
had trusted too oe Indian troops, and had maintained too large an 
army; and he thought it would be better if we had 50,000 Europeans 
and 100,000 Natives than 30,000 Europeans and 250,000 Natives. 

“ Whatever we may do in the future, however, I own it strikes me that 
the first matter upon which the House of Commons ought to pronounce any 
opinion is that the Queen’s Government ought to be supported. (Cheers) 
I have differed from them with respect to several matters not immediately 
Indian, but connected with the East—their Chinese and Persian wars ; but 
there is no question of these wars at the present time. The question of this 
evening is the government of India ; and I do submit to this House, that 
we ought not to be satisfied with the grant or refusal of an insignificant 
aed or despatch, but that, the question having been raised and placed be- 

re us, we ought to come to some decision which may give strength to the 
Government in the efforts they are making, while at the same time we ought 
likewise to express our desire to support any measures which will tend to 
ameliorate the state of India and conduce to its permanent tranquillity. I 
shall therefore move, ‘ That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
to assure her Majesty that this House will cordially support her Majesty in 
any efforts which may be necessary for the suppression of disturbance in 
India, and in any measures which may be required for the permanent es- 
tablishment of tranquillity and contentment in that important portion of her 
Majesty's dominions.’ (Cheers.) Some expression of a sentiment of that 
kind appears to me to be necessary. It is a moment of great anxiety ; and 
the House of Commons, if it interferes at all, should, I think, interfere in a 
manner worthy of itself, and should show that, while we are not appalled 
by the peril, it is our earnest desire that her Majesty’s subjects in all parts 
of her empire should live under a just and enlightened Government.” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Manaues contended that Mr. Disraeli’s theory was not supported 
by facts. The Native princes have taken no part in the outbreak. With 
two exceptions, the zemindars have not only offered assistance but have 
treated European fugitives in the most friendly way. The authority of 
the Government has been maintained at stations where there were no 
Sepoys. The whole of the Punjaub is faithful, and regiments are being 
raised there. Even assuming that Mr. Disraeli had truly assigned the 
causes of the mutiny, they existed in 1853, yet he did not bring them 
under the notice of Parliament. He never appeared save in times of 
danger, and had not opened his lips since the occurrences at Cabul, when 
he was a free lance and hanger-on of Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Mangles de- 
fended the annexation of Sattara, on the ground that the Rajah was a 
puppet set up for political purposes, and that when he died he adopted a 
son who was not even a descendant of Sivajee the founder of the Mah- 
ratta empire. Holkar and Sindiah, the two remaining Mahratta princes, 
rendered us assistance. As to the opinions of Sir Charles Napicr, he met 
them by quoting from that officer’s report to the Duke of Wellington. 
One of the passages sclected was this— 

“‘T have heard that Lord Hardinge objected to the assembling of the 
Indian troops, for fear they should conspire. I confess I cannot see the 
weight of such an opinion. I have never met an Indian ofticer who held it, 
and I certainly do not hold it myself ; and few men have had more oppor- 
tunities of judging of the armies of all three Presidencies than I have. 
Lord Hardinge saw but the Bengal army, and that only as Governor-Gene- 
ral, and for a short time. I have studied them for nearly eight years, 
constantly at the head of Bengal and Bombay Sepoys, and I can see nothing 
to fear from them except when ill-used ; and even then they are less dan- 
gerous than British troops would be in similar circumstances.” 

Mr. Mangles would ask, was that a warning? He believed the Sepoys 
had been spoilt by over-indulgenee. The mutiny was the work of fanati- 
cism on the part of some of them, who would not listen to explanations, 
and who acted like madmen because they fancied that the Government 
intended by force or fraud to deprive them of their caste. It is strange 
that Mr. Disraeli did not hint at the hypothesis that these men might 
possibly have been acted upon by some foreign or extraneousagency. With 
respect to the missionaries, Mr. Mangles said the Government should simply 
stand and see that they are not persecuted. The society that Mr. Disraeli 
said had been established to counteract them was not new; thirty years ago it 
petitioned against the abolition of Suttee. 

Mr. Lippe said he could not sit quietly while Lord John Russell 
attempted to set aside the motion. Could they not agree to the amend- 
ment and at the same time press for information? Here Mr. Ayrton 
moved the adjournment of the debate; but his motion was defeated by 
203 to 79. 

Mr. Disraert made a general reply, directed chiefly to Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Mangles ; in the course of which he said, he had not attended the 
Committee of 1853, because it was a perfect mockery to legislate when 
that Committee had only half-performed its task—had only inquired 
touching the mere form of government. 

Mr. Tuomas Bante said, that if Mr. Disracli at that time entertained 
the opinions he had now expressed, he would have done better had he 
laid them before the Committee, instead of suggesting to Lord Stanley a 
motion for postponing legislation. The cloquence of Mr. Disracli, it 
seemed, was nothing more than Sir Erskine Perry’s thunder. Be that 
as it may, he could not understand why Mr. Disraeli had kept his opin- 
ions to himself until the present crisis, when it was desirable that the 
atmost confidence should be exhibited in the Administration. 
one could not approve of the course taken by Mr. Disraeli. But it had 








He for | 


produced one good result—the statesmanlike and patriotic resolution of | 


Lord John Russell, to which he hoped the House would assent. 

Lord Patmerston said, he was content to leave the speeches of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Mangles as the antidotes to the speech of Mr. Disraeli. 
As to the papers moved for, one does not exist, and the other relates to 
defence against external aggression. He should not object to produce 
the passage relating to the constitution of the Indian army. 
that Lord John Russell had suggested the most proper course, and was 
sure the House would not separate without voting the address Lord John 
had moved. 

The House accordingly agreed to Lord John’s Russell’s motion with- 
out dissent. 

In the House of Lords, also on Monday evening, the Marquis of 
CLANRICARDE brought the subject of India under notice by a motion for 
papers. He complained of the mode in which India is governed by the 


He thought | 


East India Company ; the maladministration of the army ; the abstrac- 
tion of European officers from Native regiments ; the disgraceful state of 
the tribunals; the spoliation of Native chiefs; and the changes made 
with regard to pensions. The Duke of Arcyu1 observed, that all sorts of 
suggestions had been made as to the causes of the present state of things 
in India—suggestions that seemed to take their colour from political and 
party feelings. Onesaid that the mutiny was caused by our treatment of 
the Native states, like the conquest of Scinde and the annexation of 
Oude; another, that it arose from keeping up so many Native states; a 
third, that the ryots had no protection against the zemindars; others, 
planters and zemindars, that the evils arose from the missionaries, 
These contradictory statements showed the propricty of abstaining 
from comment. But the cause most generally supposed to have led to 
the mutiny was the smallness of the number of European officers doing 
regimental duty, That arose chicfiy from the increase in our territories, 
and the acquisition of territory could not fairly be ascribed to the policy 
of the Court of Directors. It might turn out that the evil is more deeply 
seated than he at present believed it to be; but neither Parliament nor 
the public ought too hastily to abandon the opinion that it is possible to 
restore the Indian army to its former state.—Motion agrecd to. 
Tue Mutiny. 

The Earl of ELLennoroven called attention to one or two points con- 
nected with the Sepoy mutiny. From the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment he showed, that so carly as the 28th January, General Hearsey in- 
formed the Governor-General that among the Sepoys there was a report 
that they were to be forced to embrace the Christian faith. On the 11th 
February, he wrote, “ We are on a mine we to explode.” Yet the 
Governor-General did not until the 28th March issue his order stating 
that the invariable rule of the Government had been to treat the religious 
feelings of all its servants with respect. Even in that order he said 
nothing whatever of the future. Another case would show the in- 
efficient manner in which the Government is administered. On the 21st 
January it was known that the Sepoys at Dumdum felt a strong religious 
objection to use the cartridges : eight letters were written, and four days 
elapsed before the Government became acquainted with the fact ; though 
Dumdum is only eight miles from Government House. In another case, 
eight days elapsed, and nine letters were written, before an explanation 
demanded by General Hearsey, was received by him ; the officers being 
within a mile of Government House. Could such things have taken 
place in the days of Lord Wellesley and Warren Hastings? At that time 
the officer would have personally communicated with the Governor- 
General, and he would have arranged the matter himself the next day. | 

“Tt is perfectly impossible that any Government can be conducted in 
times of danger if it be carried on in the manner exhibited by this corre- 
spondence. It shows me, and I regret it, that the Government of India is 
not conducted by the Governor-General in person—that it is in the hands 
of secretaries and clerks; and if it be left in those hands, you may depend 
upon it the consequences to the public service will be of the most serious 
character.” 

The answer of Earl Granvitir, the Duke of Arcyi1, and Lord Pan- 
ure, was, that Government could not be carried on if the Governor- 
General went about the country removing the suspicions of the Sepoys; 
that Lord Canning vigilantly watches everything that takes place; and 
that he has risen immensely in the estimation of the whole European 
community, He issued an order as soon as he received General Hearsey’s 
report, and the proper course was pursued in the case in question. 

Tue Tontan Isianps. 

In answer to a question from Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Lanoucurrr 
said he had learned from private letters that there had recently been 
great excitement in the Assembly of the Ionian Islands. On former occa- 
sions the Assembly had adopted resolutions striking directly at the pro- 
tectorate of England; and a prorogation had followed. On this occa- 
sion, although seditious expressions had been used, no formal resolutions 
were passed. He believed those scenes arose from a singular misappre- 
hension of a petition presented by Mr. Montgomery Martin to Sir John 
Pakington praying that the Ionian Islands might send one Member to 
the House of Commons. Some members of the Assembly thought that 
petition showed that the Government intended to deprive the islands of 
their independence. 

Munrtrary Instruction. 

Sir De Lacy Evans moved on Tuesday the resolution on military 
instruction which he had placed on the paper— : 

“That, in the opinion of this House, a higher standard of professional 
instruction, and more complete provision for it than hitherto deemed re- 
quisite, ought to be established for the Commissioned ranks of the Army, 
but especially for the Staff. That this will be best promoted by recourse to 
competitive examinations of officers desiring to qualify themselves for the 
Staff; by adopting the same principle, with such qualification as may be 
necessary, in examination of candidates nominated by the Commander-in- 
chief for commissions in the Cavalry and Infantry; by preserving the 
present system of admission of Cadets for the Ordnance Corps; by assured 
encouragements for proficiency and general fitness for advancement; and 
by appointment of Commissioners, or a Council of Military and Civilian 
Members, empowered to direct the measures for accomplishing these ob- 
jects.” 

: In support of these propositions, General Evans showed that the Staff 
College established in 1799 did good service during the war; that it was 
gradually reduced after the peace of 1815, and entirely deprived of 
Parliamentary aid in 1832. To place it again on an efficient footing, 
we must again have recourse to Parliamentary aid. He argued on the 
necessity of applying the principle of competition to staff appointments, 
and passed lightly over the proposal to appoint Line officers by compe- 
tition; he contended that the principle had acted successfully as adopted 
by the Duke of Newcastle for the Ordnance Corps ; and suggested that 
two civilians should be added to the military board, because the military 
members are not independent of the Commander-in-chief. ‘ 

A quict conversation on the subject of military education ensued. Sir 
Freperick Sin enlarged on the importance of making the instruction 
practical and not merely theoretical. All officers should know French 
and German ; Line officers should know field-fortification, and the powers 
of the musket and artillery ; staff-officers could not be too much educated, 
but they should also be good swordsmen, good horsemen, quick-sighted, 
and of robust constitutions. High attainments in mathematics are not 
essential. General WixpHaM was opposed to the application of compe- 
tition to candidates for commissions: it would exclude the best soldiers. 
With regard to the staff it is very different. He thought the Goyern- 
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ment would do well to copy the French system. Sir Wreniam Win.iAMs 
seemed to think that the officers appointed to the seientific corps who had 
not gone through Woolwich Academy, though zealous and well-con- 
ducted, were not equal to those who had passed through Woolwich. Mr. 
Pak asked for some large plan to remedy existing evils, and not reso- 
lutions that carry little weight. 

Sir Joun Ramspen stated some portions of a comprehensive scheme 
under preparation, which the Government hope will meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case. — / > . 

It is proposed that in future candidates for commissions shall be examined 
at pet me, by military and civil examiners, recommended annually by the 
Council of Education, and oo by the Commander-in-chicef with the 
concurrence of the Minister for War. ‘The candidate must produce a certi- 
ficate from his clergyman and schoolmaster. The subjects on which he 
would be examined would be divided into compulsory and optional. He 
would be required to pass an examination in mathematics, algebra, simple 
equations, the first four books of Euclid, and in addition, ‘he would be 
compelled to show that he had a considerable knowledge of French and 
English composition, and of the history of England and its dependencies, 
and also of geography. These subjects did not embrace by any means the 
whole of the education that would be required, because the candidates 
would be required to pass an examination in certain subjects, which to 
some extent it would be left to himself to select. He might select any 
branch of the higher mathematics or some modern language in addition to 
French, or a more extended knowledge of history and geography, physical 
science, or a knowledge of drawing. With regard to the Staff, the Govern- 
ment have decided that entrance to the staff should be by competition ; that 
at the close of the course of study there should be an examination; that the 
examination should be competitive; and that certificates should be given 
which should constitute the qualification of employment upon the staff. 
Further, a plan is under the consideration of the Government for amalga- 
mating the military education of Woolwich and Sandhurst in one military 
college, in which all the preliminary military education of the country 
might be given. After preliminary examinations, and after being educated 
in this college for a certain time, it is proposed that there should be a com- 
plete examination of the pupils, and that admission should be given te 
the Ordnance Corps in the order of that examination ; those who pass it 
with success being allowed to select an admission into the Line if they prefer 
it to entering either of the Ordnance Corps. The Government think that 
by throwing open certain commissions, and by giving gratuitous commis- 
sions in the Line as well as the Ordnance Corps, they may induce some 
of the most successful candidates at the Sandhurst examinations to elect the 
Line in preference to the Ordnance Corps, so that the best men may thus 
be spread more evenly over the service. The Government most fully con- 
cur with the gallant Member for Westminster in his recommendations of 
‘* assured encouragements ’’ being given ‘‘ for proficiency and general fitness 
for advancement’’; and this recommendation would be entirely carried out 
as soon as the system of competitive examination could be applied to en- 
trance to the Statf. The Council will be composed exclusively of military 
men; the Commander-in-chief will not take part in its deliberations, but 
everything will pass through his hands and those of the Minister for War. 

Lord Stantey approved of the distinction drawn between the qualifi- 
cations of admission to the Army and to the Staff. But he argued that 
some commissions in the Line should be thrown open to competition. 
He suggested also, that a system of military prizes should be established, 
and that there should be examination on promotion. He was glad to hear 
that the new training colleges for the members of the staff were intended 
to be based upon the competitive principle, both with respect to the first 
admission to them and in regard to the honours and distinctions which 
might be subsequently obtained. 

Mr. Stpvty Hexnerr showed a strong leaning to the adoption of com- 
petitive examination, only because it could be extended to moral and 
physical qualities ; but he expressed no decided opinion. He did not want 
to get hold of the bookworm, but the “ fine fellow,” and make him know 
his duties. He thought it was important that the Army should be 
officered by gentlemen solely, because the peasants who compose the 
a | naturally follow the gentlemen by whom they are officered. 

**T am not prepared to give an opinion as to the principle of a competitive 
examination for first commissions ; but when once you have men who are 
good officers in your service, I see no objection to competition for stati ap- 
pointments, or for admission into the Staff School. 1 proposed last year that 
those officers who most distinguished themselves in examinations for promo- 
tion should compete for admission into the Staff Schools ; and I think I un- 
derstood that it is now the intention of her Majesty’s Government to esta- 
blish an examination forthe staff. I understand the arrangement proposed 
by the general order, that any officer nominated to the staff should be re- 

uired to submit to examination by three officers appointed by the Horse 
juards, is to be abandoned. Such an examination would come down to the 
candidate, and would not attempt to establish a standard to which he should 
rise. Iconsider that you ought to have a permanent body of examiners, 
who would subject all candidates to an equal test, and would be competent 
to ascertain whether the attainments of candidates were the result of cram- 
ming, or of study and application. I think also that the education of the 
staff should apply to aides-de-camp. They are required to discharge most 
important duties, and very high responsibility frequently attaches to them. 
Although it is not their duty to direct operations, but to convey orders, cir- 
cumstances | change before they arrive at the point to which they are 
aes, and they may be called upon to exercise considerable discretion. 
If they are only to be the bearers of messages, that duty might be as well 
performed by ordinary dragoons.”’ 

After mentioning the Chaplain-General as one of the principal motive 
powers in stirring up this question at the War Office, Mr. Herbert expressed 
a hope that next year, at least, the Government would ask for a vote to 
carry out their plans, 

General CopkiInGTon suggested “ difficulties”’ in the way of carrying 
out the plans. Colonel Syxes said they already had in India a plan 
somewhat analogous to that proposed. Lord ALrrep CuurcHILL sup- 
ported the resolution in general terms. 

Lord Patmerston thought that Sir De Lacy Evans must be well 
satisfied with the discussion. On the general necessity—he would not 
lower it so far as to call it expediency—of a good education for officers, 
there can only be one opinion. The first examination of a candidate for 
a commission ought to be a standard test of his general education and 
mental and natural qualities. In a standard examination there is always 
the danger that it will fall too low. 

“‘I think, however, the arrangements intended to be made, that the ex- 
aminations are to be conducted by examiners periodically changed, not be- 
longing to a establishment, and partly civilians and partly military 
men, will su —— secure that the examination shall not fall below the 
point to which it ought to be reduced. There is in competitive examination, 
on the other hand, the danger of going too high ; and I must submit, that 
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in many examinations, not excluding the Universities and other systems, 
the examiners, from the natural feeling that what every man does should be 
done as well as possible, place a little too high the standard to which the 
submit the competition of candidates. More especially, I should say, wit 
regard to mathematies, there are limits beyond which no practical advant 

is gained in straining the mind in attaining abstract knowledge, for which, 
in after life, there 1s no immediate or practical use. Therefore, a great 
deal of discretion is required in persons who examine, to see that the ex- 
amination turns upon matters which will be useful in the line which the 
young man who is examined is intended to follow, and that he is not taxed 
beyond the useful amount which he may be expected to attain, The result, 
if examinations are carried too far, no doubt is that you are apt to geta 
young man who is endowed with a very retentive memory, and sometimes 
to lose a young man whose intellectual resources and whose promptitude and 
readiness in action would make him the more useful in the service; you get a 
man whose mind is a complex dictionary, instead of a man whose mind is 
created for energy and action.” (Cheers.) 

With respect to the resolution, he suggested that General Evans should 
either rest satistied with the discussion, or that he should so modify it as 
not to tie the Government down on points which are under consideration. 

General Evans said, he was much gratified at the spirit in which 
Ministers had met his proposition, and he would omit a passage which 
he hoped would mect Lord Palmerston’s wishes. 

The resolution was agreed to nem. con, in the following modified 
form— 

“‘ That, in the opinion of this House a higher standard of professional in- 
struction, and more complete provision for it than hitherto deemed requi- 
site, ought to be established for the commissioned ranks of the Army, but 
especially for the Staff. That this will be best promoted by recourse to 
competitive examination of officers desiring to qualify themselves for the 
Statl, and by assuring encouragements for proficiency and general fitness for 
advancement.” 

Tue Divorce Brix, 

At the evening sitting on Thursday, the Arrornry-GenERAL moved 
the second reading of the Divoree and Matrimonial Causes Bill, His 
speech in support of the motion was a learned and comprehensive survey 
of the question. is first proposition was, that the bill introduced no 
new law or new principle, and that it only gave a a habitation 
to doctrines which for centuries have been recognized as the law of the 
land, and which hitherto have been administered through the medium of 
a legislative assembly. He made out this proposition by a sketch of the 
state of the law of marriage before and since the Reformation. Before 
the Reformation, the Roman Catholic Chureh, holding that marriage was 
indissoluble, had recourse to fictions to escape the operation of the law. 
After the Reformation, marriage was regarded as dissoluble for adultery ; 
and Parliament, proceeding upon settled and permanent principles, acted 
as a tribunal for administering the law of divorce. The first and cardinal 
object of the present bill was to give expression to the law, and to trans- 
fer its administration to a more convenient tribunal. But it altered the 
mode of proceeding,—abolishing the action for criminal conversation, 
and adopting a simple mode of procedure, whereby the whole case might 
be thoroughly sifted in the presence of all the parties, the husband, the 
wife, and the adulterer. He next entered into an argument to show that 
the dissolution of marriage for adultery is not contrary either to the 
spirit or the letter of Scripture. On the question of the intermarriage of 
the guilty parties, he showed that it had been repeatedly discussed, and 
had been supported by the precedents of a hundred and fifty years; and 
on the point whether such marriages should take place “ in facie ecclesiw,”” 
he expressed a strong opinion that the clergy ought not to be relieved 
from the obligation of obeying the law, He made a succinct resumé of 
the main provisions of the bill. 

The tribunal to which these cases are to be referred is constituted, he 
believed, in an unexceptionable manner; and he apprehended that there 
could be no objection taken to the procedure, except perhaps that it might 
appear desirable in Committee to facilitate a little the mode of appeal. That 
which he might call the ordinary business, the preliminary inquiry, the 
investigation into facts, would be conducted before the ordinary judge of 
the court; but the more important and vital inquiries, and discussions, and 
determinations, must be had before the full court, which was to consist of 
three members, of whom the ordinary judge was to be one, the other twe 
being selected from the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justiceof England, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, or the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. That is the form of the tribunal; and he thought that no 
better could be devised for the purpose of accomplishing the great object in 
view, of rendering collusion and connivance impossible, of giving relief 
only in those eases where it is required, and of ascertaining, with as much 
certainty as human investigations permit, whether there are cireum- 
stances in any cases submitted to them which disentitled the husband or the 
wife to the remedy provided by the bill. Leaving that subject, the other 
portion of the bill, by which, as he hoped, the House would be of opinion 
that a great improvement in the law was effected, deals with those proceed- 
ings, hitherto confined to the Ecclesiastical Courts, which afforded separa- 
tions 4 mensa et thoro. These sentences, improperl called divorces, wer 
in reality nothing in the world more than 5 ae Be of the terms of 
mutual separation in cases where it was not consistent with the intcrest 
of cither husband or wife that the parties should live together, or where the 
wife was entitled to a separation by reason of the adultery or cruelty of her 
husband. These divorces, as they have been wrongly termed, are converted 
by the bill into judicial separations: but the House was aware that, as the 
law stood, if a divorce were obtained 4 mensa et thoro from an Ecclesi- 
astical Court, the consequences of that divorce were exceedingly imperfect 
and insufficient for the end desired. The wife was still entit cd to dower, 
the husband to the property of the wife. The consequence was, that many 
cruel and barbarous cases had occurred in which the husband had driven 
the wife to sue for this sentence, and the wife had afterwards, by industry 
or by the exercise of intellectual ability, obtained for herself an independent 
yosition, and become the owner of property, till the husband returned, laid 
fis hand on her hard-earned gains, and swept all away to gratify his own 
dissolute propensities, This reproach of our law, this relic of its savage 
character as regards the relation of husband and wife, would, he trusted, be 
effectually removed by the provisions of the bill. There is one portion of 
the measure by which the wife is enabled to procure release and protection 
through the order of a Justice of the Peace from savage conduct on the part 
of her husband, which might, he admitted, be open to a good deal of dis- 
cussion in Committee. With regard, however, to the general tenour of the 
enactment as between husband and wife on this subject, he thought the 
law would be found to be greatly improved both in point of actual justice 
and in point of humanity—with respect both to the condition of women and 
the protection of the weak against the strong.” 

The peculiar feature of the debate that followed the Attorney-General’s 
speech was, that the speakers were with one exception opposed to the 
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principle of the bill, Sir Witt1am Hearucorr and Lord Joux Man- 
NERS, in opposition to the views of the Attorney-General, contended that 
the private acts of Parliament granting divorce, so far from embodying 
the law of the land, were practical protests against changes in that law ; 
and that there is no analogy between Parliament, which can hear or not 
hear a suitor at its pleasure, and a court of justice, which is bound to 
hear. ‘They maintained that both the law of England and the law of the 
Church regarded marriage as indissoluble ; and they foresaw involved in 
the contemplated changes the extension of the power of granting divorce 
to the County Courts, and a state of things like the practice in Prussia, 
Mr. Drummonp made a powerful Scriptural appeal in behalf of the in- 
dissolubility of marriage,’and the duty of pardoning a sinning wife. [At 
one part of his speech, Mr. Drummond was, for some cause unapparent, 
much affected.] Mr, Lycon made a dashing speech ; drawing his argu- 
meuts against the bill from ‘reason, authority, and experience,” and 
urging at least delay. Mr, Wicram insisted on two things,—that there 
is no urgent necessity for the bill; and that if such a measure were 
necded, it should be made applicable to the empire. Mr. Harcuett, 
Mr. Bowyer, and Mr. Matrns, ridiculed the idea of the bill being a 
poor man’s bill: they contested its urgency, and objected to its principle. 
Mr. Bowyer produced reasons from the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and from the Gospels. 

The one exception was Mr. Putter; who, approving of the principle 
of the bill, could not consent that the clergy should be bound to marry 
the guilty parties. 

At ten minutes past twelve, Mr. Guapstonr moved the adjournment 
of the debate. Some cheered, some eried “* Divide!” The House in- 
sisted on dividing, although Lord Patwerston was willing to adjourn. 
Mr. Gladstone’s motion was negatived by 188 to 125. 

Mr. I[entry then moved that the House should adjourn: he wanted 
time for discussion. After some altercation, Sir GrorGr Grey, charac- 
terizing the demand as unreasonable, and as showing a predetermination 
to obstruct the progress of the bill, said he could not advise the House to 
enter into a contest against a pertinacious minority, in which both sides 
were certain to lose their time and their rest, and perhaps also their 
tempers. 

At last it was agreed that the debate should be adjourned till Friday. 

Breacnes or Trust, 

The Lory Ceancritor moved the second reading of the Fraudulent 
Trustees &c, Bill, which had come up from the House of Commons. In 
explaining its provisions, he 
prosecution shall be instituted against 
sanction of one of the Judges or the Attorney-General, would require 
amendment. ‘The proposal to make a Judge, who might have to try the 
case, act as a sort of grand jury, is open to objection, But he was will- 
ing to provide for the previous sanction of some legal functionary. 

Lord Sv. Luonarps said he should not oppose the bill; but he re- 
gretted that it should have been found necessary to inflict so serious a 
punishment as penal servitude on defaulting trustees, because he be- 
lieved it would be difficult to find 2 man who would consent to become a 








trustee. But the more he looked at it, the stronger became his convic- 
tion that it would not endanger honest trustees, although trustees would 


Lord Brovenam said that the bill was 


apprehend great danger from it. M wa 
He had been informed by some of his 


well framed in not going too far. 


fricnds among the Scottish Judges that the operation of the law in that | 
Government would proceed with the Divorce and Probate Bills; Mr. 


country was highly satisfactory; and that the law was so well known, 
and the hazard incurred by the trustee was so great, that an instance 
rarcly occurred of a criminal prosecution for this offence. Lord Wens- 
LEYDALE reserved his objections for Committee. 
The bill was read a second time. 
Crviz Service SuPERANNUATION, 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act Amendment Bill was resumed on Wednesday. 
Rich maintained that the effect of the bill would be to put a gratuity of 
70,000/. a year which would soon rise to 100,000/. into the hands of the 
best-paid of the civil servants; and lead to demands from the poorer 
which would rise to 250,000/. a year. 

Lord Naas said, the only question the House was called upon to 
decide was, that the abatements of salaries should be abolished. The 


bill only applied to 16,000 out of 49,000 civil servants; and he answered | 
| Law had come down from the House of Lords, and he hoped they would 


Mr. Ricl’s assertion respecting the gratuity that would be presented to 
the 16,000, by saying that there was nothing in the bill to prevent a 
revision of the salarics as recommended by the Committee. The Govern- 
ment must make up their mind to abolish the abatements, or not deal 
with the question at all. 

Mr. GLapsronr spoke at some length against the bill. Te objected, 
that as the bill would practically add 75,000/. to the salaries of the civil 
servants at the expense of the Consolidated Fund, and as it is not com- 


| for Wednesday. 





said that section 12, which provides that no | 
a trustee without the previous | 


Aynron. ‘the Cuance.ior of the Excueqver was willing te go on, or 
not, as the House thought fit. He explained, in reply to Mr. Grap- 
STONE, that if the bill passed, the Government would consider that the 
House had of its own free gift made the civil servants a present of the 
sums now deducted, and would take no step to revise the salaries. The 
House divided on the motion of Sir Joun Tretawny that the debate 
should be adjourned: that motion was negatived by 77 to 18. In Com- 
mittee, two motions to report progress were negatived by 49 to 31 and 
55 to 20 respectively; and, about half-past three o'clock, the bill was 
reported, with cheers. 
Tue Boarp or Hxattu. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the General Board of 
Health Bill, much objection was taken to its provisions, especially to 
the transfer of the powers of the Board of Health to a Committee of the 
Privy Council. Mr. Knigur moved that the House should go into 
Committee that day three months. On a division, the amendment was 
negatived by 98 to 73 ; and the House went into Committee. But here 
the opposition was at once renewed. Sir Gzeorce Grey therefore con- 
sented to abandon the bill, and introduce a simple continuance bill, 
without the transfer of powers to a Committee of Council. 

Tue Jew Question, 

The second reading of the Oaths Validity Act Amendment Bill stood 
It was twenty minutes past five o’clock before the 
order was read. Lord Joun Russet, saying it would be impossible to 
proceed with it then, fixed the second reading for Monday, with the ex- 
pectation of proceeding on that day. 

* But,”’ he continued, ‘* I hope that means will be found to enable Baron 
Rothschild, who has just been reélected for the City of London, to take his 
seat without it being necessary to have any bill for that purpose.” (Loud 
cheers.) 

Sir Freperick TursicEr immediately said— 

** The noble Lord has talked of some mode by which Baron Rothschild 
may take his seat in this House without any bill being passed for the pur- 
pose of altering the oaths; but he has not given the House any information 
as to the time when an attempt of that kind will be made. (Loud cries of 
“* Hear, hear!” from the Opposition benches.) It would be very conve- 
nient to honourable Members if the noble Lord would furnish them with 
any information which he has on that subject.” 

Lord Joun Russeuu said he had no information to furnish. If he re- 
ceived any communication from Baron Rothschild he would take care to 
give notice to the House. 

Tue Strate or Pusric Bustyess. 

On the motion of Lord Repespaur, the House of Lords resolved that 

it would not read “ any bill a second time after Friday the 7th day of 


| August, except bills of Aid or Supply, or any bill in relation to which 


| render the immediate consideration of the same necessary ”’ : 


the House shall have resolved, before the second reading is moved, that 
the circumstances which render legislation on the subject of the same 
expedient, are either of such recent occurrence or real urgency as to 


and that all 


| bills on the minutes after the 7th shall take the same precedence they 


| sion, Government orders should have precedence. 


Mr, | 


now take on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Lord Patmerston moved 
that on Tuesday next, and every succeeding Tuesday during the ses- 
Thereupon several 
Members made inquiries. Mr. Hapriexp desired to know whether 
Srarrorp, whether the Public Offices Extension Bill would be post- 
poned. Lord Joun RusseLt complained that the proceeding of the 
Lords, in fixing the 7th of August as the last day on which they 
would receive bills, was unjustifiable; and expressed a hope that the 
Government had not given any countenance to a resolution which would 
be asubversion of the legislative powers of the House of Commons. The 
House has not been sitting for three months, and the order is equivalent 
to an order in ordinary sessions that after the Ist of May the hen of 


| Lords will not consider any bill sent up to them. 





petent to a Member of Parliament to propose an addition to the burdens | 


of the people without the consent of the Crown, the motion was prohibited 
by the spirit of the rules of the House. He contended that the civil ser- 
vants are a well-paid body ; and that no country treats its servants with 
more liberality than England. He protested against the bill on every 
ground of justice and expediency ; and urged the House to leave the re- 
sponsibility of proposing augmentations in the public burdens where it 
now is—in the hands of her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Disrarzt said that a particular class were subjected to a particular 
impost that is an injustice ; they do not receive the advantages they have 
a right to expect from the fund of which they are mulcted—that creates 
discontent. There is no reason why the salaries of the civil servants 
should not undergo revision and reduction, if reduction would be just; 
But revision was not the question. The bill before the House would 
terminate a painful and impolitic controversy, and he gave it his cordial 
support. 

The Cuancei.or of the Excuraver entered minutely into the niceties 
of the controversy ; employing many figures, He contended that the 
civil servants cannot claim the abolition of the deductions as a right. The 
House, of course, if it chose, might simply abolish the deductions, or ac- 
company the measure of abolition with a provision for reducing the 
salaries to a like amount. Tor his own part, he did not feel justified in 
pang generous with the public money, and he could not support the 
ill, 


On a division, the second reading was carried by 171 to 111. 
Long past midnight on Thursday, Lord Naas insisted on going into 
Committee on the bill. His opponents were Mr, Giapstone and Mr. 





Lord Patmerston said, that with regard to the Public Offices, there is 
no intention to proceed with the block plan immediately. The Divorce 
Bill, if not read a second time that night, would be fixed for the next 
day ; and he hoped the House would give attention both to the Divorce 
and the Probate Bills. Then bills for the Consolidation of the Statute 


follow the example of the House of Lords and adopt these bills, trusting 
to the fidelity of the Commission in having a real consolidation of the 
existing law. But it is manifest that if the House will insist on going 
through these bills clause by clause as if they were new enactments, the 
task will be endless, and the prospect of their being passed either now or 
at any other time hopeless. 

‘““My noble friend has remarked upon the resolution of the House of 
Lords fixing a specific day after which they will not take up the first or 
second reading of any bills except in cases of urgency or under peculiar cir- 
cireumstances. My noble friend must recollect that this isno new practice 
of the House of Lords. I rather think it is a practice which began at the 
time he was at the head of the Government.”’ (Laug/ter.) 

Lord Joun Russeri1—* After six months’ sitting.” 

Lord Patmerston—“ My noble friend measures the propriety of the 
period in reference to the commencement of the session: I think a more 
reasonable standard would be in reference to the end of the session. 
Though it is very true that May bears the same relation to the commence- 
ment of an ordinary session as August does this year, yet May does not 
stand in the same position to the end of the session as we all hope August 
does. (Laughter.) Her Majesty’s Government did not feel that they were 
justified in making any opposition to a practice which has so long prevailed, 
although they did get about a weck beyond the time at which their Lord- 
ships intimated their intention to finish business. I am sure the House of 
Lords will, as in other sessions, waive the strictness of the rule in any case 
where it is shown to be an important subject, or, upon a point of time, 
where there is good reason to depart from it.”’ 

Mr. Harpy and Mr. Narrer scemed to intimate an intention to 
oppose the Consolidation Bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Exection Srratecy. 

In Committee on the Election Petition Bill, Mr. Osnorne gave an 
amusing account of the manceuvres of a petitioner against his seat and 
that of his colleague. 

‘*A petition was presented against me and my honourable colleague the 
Member for Dover early in the present session of Parliament. In that pe- 
tition I was accused of every Parliamentary crime that a man could be 
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charged with in the most Parliamentary language. The names of the peti- 
tioners purported to be Hammond and Clayton, election-agents at Dover; 
who I ascertained to be mere men of straw, and mere tools ‘made use of by 
a gentleman late a Member of this House, Mr. George William Hope, who, 
by a very curious coincidence, was by my late father turned out of 
his seat for Weymouth for bribery and treating, and who, I suppose feeling 
that the sins of the father should descend upon the children, petitioned 
against my return. (Laughter.) _Now, it will be seen t very soon after 
that petition was presented, Mr. George William Hope made a proposition 
to my honourable colleague, who beat him on the poll by 420 votes. He 
no doubt su ed, that as my honourable colleague was a young Mem- 
ber, he wou ; be too happy to take advantage of his suggestion that if he 
would retire at the end of the present session of Parliament from his seat 
he Mr. George William Hope would withdraw his petition against him. 
When my honourable colleague mentioned that proposition to me, I said to 
him, ‘If you do any such thing, you will be a greater noodle than I take you 
for.’ (Roars of laughter.) That was proposition No. lon the part of Mr. 
George William Hope. Soon after that Mr. George William Hope—andI think 
that I am almost justified in saying that this comes very near to a corrupt 
compromise—Mr. George William Hope, thinking that the present Mem- 
bers for Weymouth (where he had before been himself turned out for bri- 
bery and treating) would be turned out, made a proposition to my election- 
agent, that in case the honourable and gallant Colonel below me (Colonel 
Freestun) and his honourable colleague (Mr. Campbell) were turned out, 
and the Government did not oppose him (Mr. G. W. Hope) at Weymouth, 
he would withdraw the petition against my return for Dover. I need not 
say that I scouted that, in the same way that my honourable colleague 
scouted the other proposition. (Cheers.) “That was proposition No. 2, On 
the day before the Committee was struck, a communication was made to the 
honourable Member for Wells by Mr. George William Hope, to the effect 
that if he obtained a pledge that he Mr. George William Hope should not be 
opposed at Dover, (where he had been beaten by upwards of votes,) in case 
of an election being occasioned by the sending out to India of the regiment 
to which my honourable colleague belongs, the petition would be withdrawn. 
That proposition was communicated to me; andI told the gentleman that 
brought it, that I should have considered it a personal affront if it had not | 
been made to me in a Parliamentary way. (Roars of laughter.) Sir, I 
feel strongly on this subject. I may be thin-skinned, but I am not one 
of those who think that Members of Parliament ought to submit quietly to 
these charges without rising in their places to deery a system which will, I 
believe, bring this House into contempt. Well, this was proposition No. 3. 
In the interim, finding there was nothing to be done with me, Mr. Hope 
went back to my colleague again. A correspondence was entered into with 
him, in which it was endeavoured to frighten him by declaring that the | 
ease was so strong against him, such flagrant acts of bribery could be proved, 
that he had no chance of retaining his seat; but that if he, on going abroad 
with his regiment, would resign quietly, the petition should be withdrawn. 
My honourable colleague very properly said, that he would enter into no | 
sort of corrupt compromise, and that if the petition were vigorously prose- 
cuted his seat would be as vigorously defended. This occurred on the 
Saturday. On the Monday this Committee was struck; and when it came 
to the table to be sworn, a letter was put in from Mr. Hope's solicitor, 
without any intimation to me, stating that the petition would be with- 
drawn.” 

Mr. Osborne thought he had given a reason why a stringent measure 
should be adopted to protect Members from having their characters whis- 
pered away, and not allow petitions to be compromised, Out of forty-nine 
petitions, upwards of twenty-one have been withdrawn. Were he advised 
that he could prosecute Mr. Hope, or bring him to the bar of the House, | 
he would adopt that remedy, cost what it would. 

The House agreed to the first clause of the bill, but time was up before 
the second clause could be dealt with. 

Tue Irtsn Waits. 

Colonel Frencit moved that a new writ should be issued for Galway, | 
in the room of Mr. O'Flaherty. He admitted that the bribery at the | 
last election was systematic, but contended that there was no proof that 
it was extensive; and he asked the House not to punish the innocent by 
suspending the writ. 

Mr. Cuivre, Chairman of the Election Committee, showed that there 
was evidence of extensive bribery, by describing the different modes in | 
which it was practised. He moved that an inquiry should be instituted 
into the existence of corrupt practices at the last as well as at former 
elections for the town of Galway. ‘This amendment was carried without 
a division. 

Colonel Frencu then moved the issue of a new writ for the county of 
Mayo, on the ground that the report of the Committee was contradictory 
and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Scuo.errerp, the Chairman of the Mayo Committee, moved as 
an amendment, that the Attorney-General for Ireland should be directed 
to prosecute the Reverend Peter Conway and the Reverend Luke Ryan 
He showed that these two priests had been foremost in intimidating the 
electors ; and he said that if the House decided to issue the writ, they 
might just as well save the county the trouble of an election by despatch- 
ing the writ to Archbishop M‘Hale. 

Mr. Macuire defended Mr. G. Hf. Moore; and charged the High 
Sheriff of Mayo, Colonel Higgins’s father, and his subordinates, with 
favouritism during the election. 

The motion led to much debating and two divisions. The House first 
negatived Colonel French’s motion, by 153 to 29. But when Mr. 
Scholefield’s amendment was put as the main question, Mr. Bowyer in- 
terposed with a motion for the adjournment of the House. This was 
negatived by 149 to 16. Mr. Scholefield’s motion ordering the prosecu- 
tion of the priests was then agreed to. 

Mr. Scuo.erie.p next moved that the issue of a new writ for Mayo 
should be suspended during the present session. Carried by 128 to 21. 

Evection ComMIrrres. 

The Gloucester Election Committee have reported that Mr. Price is duly 
elected; that a bribe was offered to John Mills, but that there is no evi- 
dence that such offer was made with Mr. Price’s knowledge or consent. 

The Ipswich Committee have reported that Mr. Adair is duly elected. 
Before this Committee it was proved that several persons were bribed, but 
that ‘it was not proved that such bribery was committed with the know- 
oi and consent of Hugh Edward Adair, Esq.”’ 

he Yarmouth Committee have found that Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh and 
Mr. Watkin were guilty of bribery by their agents, but not with their own 
knowledge or consent. 

The Huntingdon Election Committee have finished their scrutiny, and 
seated Mr. Fellowes. 

The Sligo Election Committee have decided, after a brief scrutiny, that 
Mr. John Patrick Somers was not, and that Mr. John Wynne was, duly 
elected for that borough. 














| cohabited with Cox, and so on. 


Che Cantt. 


Tue QvEEN remains at Osborne. On Saturday the Prince Consort went 
to Brussels; at his return on Tuesday, the Queen and the children went 
in the Fairy to Portsmouth to meet him and carry him back to Osborne. 

Prince Napoleon arrived at Osborne early on Thursday morning. He 
remained during the day, but took leave of her Majesty after dinner, and 
left Osborne in the Reine Hortense, for Havre. 


Che Prtropalis. 


The renewed election of Baron Rothschild for the City of London took 
place in the Guildhall on Tuesday. He was proposed by Mr. M. T. 
Smith, and seconded by Alderman Wire, and returned as a matter of 
course. Somewhat out of order as Sheriff Mechi thought, the meeting, 
at the invitation of Mr. Bennoch and Mr. W. J. Hall, then passed a re- 
solution thanking the City Members and the minority in the House of 
Lords for their votes in behalf of the late Oaths Bill. After the crier 
had dissolved the meeting, a resolution was carried recommending the 
suspension of the standing orders to favour the progress of Lord John 
Russell’s Bill, and the seating of Baron Rothschild by a resolution in 
the event of the failure of that measure. 

An influential deputation, including many Members of the House of 
Commons, and leading merchants and manufacturers from the Midland 
and Northern counties and from Glasgow, waited upon Lord Palmerston 
on Thursday, to make statements regarding the present supply of cotton, 
and to submit to him certain proposals by means of which, in the opinion 
of the deputation, a largely-increased supply might be obtained from 
British India. 








In consequence of the proceedings against betting-howses, those who make 
a trade of betting with all comers have adopted a new plan—they have 
taken to the street, transacting their business in the highways. The col- 
lection of people round them, the chaffering, and the obstruction of the 
footways, have become a nuisance; which the police have been instructed 
to suppress. On Monday, Charles Head was produced before the Marl- 
borough Street Magistrate on a charge of causing an obstruction by assem- 
bling betters round him in Oxendon Street. Head denied that he had been 
betting, and contested the right of the police to interfere with persons as- 
sembled in the street. Mr. Beadon informed him that they had a right to 
interfere ; and he held Head to bail to keep the peace. 

The Southwark Magistrate on Saturday liberated Mr. Barrett, a Man- 
chester warehouseman, who has been in custody for some time on a charge 
of attempting suicide. He went to a bath in the Spa Road, and after enter- 
ing the water cut his throat: the gash was not very deep, but he lost so 
much blood that he was in a very weakly state when the bath-attendant 
discovered that something was amiss. Mr. Barrett had been drinking; his 
choice of a means of death, it appears, was the result of reading in * Little 
Dorrit ’’ and other books that bleeding in a bath was an easy mode of dying. 
The culprit expressed contrition, and Mr. Burcham lectured him before dis- 
missal, 

At Guildhall Police Court, on Saturday, George Cox was reéxamined 
on the charge of stabbing his wife and William Forty. Forty had suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to attend. He was cross-examined at great 


| length as to his connexion with Mrs. Cox ; and he admitted that she had 


been living with him as his wife for some months; but he pretended that 
he was not aware that she was really married to Cox—he thought she was 
a single woman—she had no wedding-ring—he believed she had merely 
The Coxes have really been married 
twenty-one years. Forty is a widower with seven children, the eldest 
sixteen. The investigation was again adjourned. 


While Miss Gilbert, of Lodge Terrace, Regent’s Park, was riding in 
Rotten Row on Wednesday evening, her horse became restiff, threw his 


| rider, and fell upon her. The unfortunate lady was taken to the hospital 


insensible ; and her hurts were found to be so serious that her recovery is 


| considered to be hopeless, 


Proviurial, 


Death has deprived Birmingham of the services of its oldest repre- 
T P 


| sentative in Parliament, Mr. Muntz ; who died on Thursday, after a short 


but severe illness. There will of course be a new election at an early 
period. Birmingham will probably select as his successor a man whose 
politics are more pertinent to the present time than those of the former 
Vice-President of the Birmingham Political Union, and whose financial 
views are not so much mixed up with paper currency. Mr. Muntz had 
held his seat for seventeen years. The aspect of public affairs and the 
relations of parties have greatly changed since 1840. Rumour already 
mentions Mr. George Dawson as not at all averse from a seat in the 
House of Commons for his adopted city, Mr. Bright, who has been 
seen in London within these few days, much improved in health and 
spirits, is also spoken of. But it is probable that so important a va- 
cancy will attract other conspicuous politicians in want of a seat. 


Goopwoop Racers 
Began on Tuesday, with brilliant weather, which has continued all the 
week. The sport on the whole has been good, and the attendance quite 
up to the average. 

The two great races, on Wednesday, were the Stewards’ Cup and the 
Goodwood Stakes. The first was won by Mr. Douglas’s Tournament (Ford- 
ham) from thirty-three competitors; the second, by Mr. Higgins’s Lea- 
mington (Alderoft) from eighteen rivals. The great race on Thursday was 
for the Cup. This race brought fourteen horses to the post. It was re- 
markable that there should be among them two French and two American 
horses, the latter, Prior and Prioress, famous in their own country. They 
were ridden by American jockeys, which it is thought prejudiced their 
chances. In the middle of the race, Gunboat fell down; Arsenal jumped on 
him, and two others, including Gemma de Vergy, the favourite, fell over 
him. This, however, did not affect the chances of the Americans, At the 
half-distance, Mr. Merry’s Riseber and Count de Lagange’s Monarque (Ash- 
mall) made a match of it; and Monarque won by a head, 

Hughes, the rider of Gunboat, alone was hurt of all the jockeys who came 
to the ground. He was carried to Chichester Infirmary. 


At Lincoln Assizes, on Saturday, Thomas Fuller Bacon, who was tried in 
London in May last for the murder of his children, and acquitted, the 
children having been killed by his insane wife, was tried for administering 
poison to his mother with intent to murder her. The Grand Jury had also 
returned a bill against him for murder ; but the counsel for the prosecution, 
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Mr. Mellor, withdrew that charge. [It > sonny subsequently that it might 
have been very difficult to show the actual cause of death in Mrs. Bacon’s 
case—it might have arisen from disease of the brain; but that arsenic had 
been administered to her there was no doubt.] Mrs. Bacon was an aged 
widow, living at Stamford; she owned a number of small houses; the 
prisoner had an idea that if his mother died this property would come en- 
tirely to him, though he had a brother, living at Stamford. In May 1855 
Bacon carried on business in Stamford as a blacksmith ; on Sunday the 13th 
his mother dined with him and his wife. She was in pe good health be- 
fore dinner; after eating she was taken ill. The early — of pains 
and vomiting were consistent with poisoning by arsenic; what might have 
been the “secondary symptoms’’ of poisoning followed ; and on Tuesday the 
15th she died. During her illness, Bacon gave her something from a 
*¢ square bottle ’’—not a doctor’s bottle; and this bottle he carried away 
after her death. While his mother was suffering, he more than once said 
she would die. The medical man who was called in had no suspicion of 
foul play ; he thought Mrs. Bacon had a return of a former attack of illness 
—that disease of the brain had caused her death, The body was interred. 
Even before his mother’s death, Bacon had taken possession of the rent-book 

«ther houses. He subsequently removed to London. If he had | hand 
incausing the death of his mother, it seemed highly improbable that he 
would ever be brought to justice for it. 

But when he was erroneously accused of murdering the children killed 
by his wife, the accusation originally springing from the falsehoods he told, 
suspicious circumstances connected with his mother’s death were talked of 
in Stamford. The authorities ordered Mrs. Bacon’s body to be exhumed. 
On the 6th February last, after an interval of nearly two years, the viscera 
were found in a high state of preservation, though other parts of the body 
were decomposed,—arsenic has the property of retarding decay. Trofessor 
Taylor analyzed the organs, and found traces of arsenic in all—altogether 
he extracted three-quarters of a grain. ‘This presence of arsenic, the po- 
sition where it was found in most abundance, and the symptoms of Mrs. 
Bacon’s last illness, all led to the conclusion that a quantity of the poison 
had been administered to her on Sunday the 13th May 1855. In all pro- 
bability this killed her, though actual death might have been lt lt by 
other causes. But who administered the poison? Bacon had a motive, 
however contemptible, to desire his mother’s removal. It was proved that 
he sent an apprentice in May to buy some arsenic, on a false pretence ; and 
the chemist would notsupply it. On the 8th May, Bacon himself bought 
an ounce of arsenic, pretending that he wanted it to kill rats—it was shown 
that his premises were not infested by rats. On these facts the prosecution 
asked for a conviction for administering poison with intent to murder. 

Mr. Stephen, the counsel assigned to the prisoner, urged in his favour 
that the motive assigned was too paltry for the crime of matricide, and that 
the accused had behaved like an affectionate son during his mother’s illness. 
He suggested that the prisoner’s wife might have poisoned Mrs. Bacon,—she 
who is now the inmate of a lunatic asylum, after murdering her children—a 
woman afflicted with ‘* homicidal mania.” 

The Jury pronounced a verdict of ‘* Guilty.’ 
recorded. 

[A story has been circulated in some journals that Mrs. Bacon has avowed 
that she poisoned her mother-in-law. Even if she has made that statement, 
the fact that she once accused her husband of killing his children would show 
how little dependence can be placed on the poor lunatic’s narratives. ] 


At the Derby Assizes, an action for slander made a conspicuous figure. 
The plaintiff was the Reverend F. N. Highmore, Vicar of Elvaston « the 
defendants were the Earl and Countess of Harrington, the slander being im- 
puted to the Countess. Among other things alleged against her in the 
evidence, she was represented to have said she never took the sacrament 
from ‘‘ that man Highmore, because he is such a wicked man” ; that she 
alleged he kept the sacrament-money ; that he was always playing at cards; 
that he and his wife were constantly rolling drunk on the floor ; and that he 
told lies. The defence was partly justification, partly disclaiming of the 
aspersions ascribed to the Countess by the principal witness, a curate to 
whom she spoke : but although the Countess herself appeared in the wit- 
ness-box, and denied some of the precise terms she was alleged to have 
used, the Jury were of opinion that she had failed to establish her plea of 
justification, and found for the plaintiff—damages 750/. 


Sentence of death was 


At Stafford Assizes, George Jackson and Charles Brown, young men, were 
tried, separately, for the murder of Mr. Charlesworth, a farmer, at Abbot's 
Bromley. ‘There was no question that the prisoners followed Charlesworth 
at night from a public-house, to rob him—partly as a “lark,” they pre- 
tended. Jackson had made a statement admitting that he, being drunk at 
the time, killed Charlesworth by blows on the head with a hedge-stake ; 
but then he alleged that Charlesworth first struck him with a stick: when 
dead, Charlesworth was robbed. The questions for the Jury were, in Jack- 
son’s case, did Jackson go out with intent to rob the farmer? who struck 
first, Charlesworth or Jackson? The Jury convicted of murder, believing 
that Jackson’s intent was robbery, and that he struck first. In Brown's 
case, they also convicted of murder, believing that Brown went out to rob, 
and was therefore a participator in the homicide which sprang from that in- 
tention. Both convicts were sentenced to be hanged. : 


At Exeter Assizes, Mr. Thomas Warr Simeon, a mate in the Royal Navy, 
a gentleman of high connexions, was tried for uttering a forged bill of ex- 
change on the Devonport Bank. The case turned out to be one of mis- 
taken identity. A person dressed as a mate got cash at the bank for a bill 
for 807. 10s. which purported to be drawn on the Admiralty by the paymas- 
ter of the Vixen—it was a clumsy forgery. Some time after, several people 
employed in the bank pitched upon Mr. Simeon, mate of the Cordelia, as 
the utterer of the bill. But it was clearly shown by a number of witnesses 
that the bank people were in error, Mr. Simeon having been at another 
place when the bill was passed at the bank. The case was stopped, and a 
verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty ’’ recorded, 

At Maidstone Assizes, Stephen Fox, a young man, was convicted of the 
murder of Mary Ann Hadley. He had courted her, and they were engaged 
to be married ; but she saw sufficient cause to break off the engagement ; he 
vowed revenge ; and, in the streets of Canterbury, he fired two pistols at 
her, inflicting fatal wounds. The culprit was left for execution. 


At the same Assizes, Samuel Baker, a publican of Deal, was tried for the 
murder of Lieutenant M‘Carroll, of the Forty-fourth Regiment. M‘Car- 
roll went to Baker’s, drunk, at one in the morning ; Mrs. Baker refused to 
serve him ; he was violent, and Mrs. Baker told her husband that the Lieu- 
tenant had thrust his stick into her mouth, knocking out two teeth. Baker 
was naturally exasperated with this. He appears to have armed himself 
with a poker—he said he had only a stick—and he followed M‘Carroll ; be- 
tween Deal and Walmer he struck M‘Carroll on the head, inflicting a wound 
which ended in death. The ofticer was found insensible, and never recovered 
consciousness ; so that no account of the assault could be obtained from him. 
No one saw the meeting of Baker and the deceased ; Baker asserted that 
M ‘Carroll struck him first. Mr. Sergeant Ballantine urged that all the cir- 
cumstances of the case reduced the act of Baker to manslaughter ; and the 
Jury convicted him of that lesser crime. Sentence, penal servitude for life. 








Charles Finch, the young man who murdered his sweetheart at Riven- 
hall, was executed at Chelmsford on ete pep The convict did not 
deny his guilt, but attempted to palliate it by allusions to the conduct of 
his victim. At the last moment he behaved with firmness. He died hard, 
struggling violently for several minutes, 

John Lewis, who was convicted of the murder of his wife at Merthyr, was 
hanged at Cardiff on Saturday. ‘To the last he persisted in denying that he 
killed his wife ; he said he had ill-treated and robbed her, but she met her 
death by falling down the stairs in running away from him. This story 
meets with no belief. 

A Birmingham mob attacked a Mormon congregation on Sunday evening, 
maltreating both women and men, and destroying property in the interior 
of the chapel. The mob had been excited by a lecture against Mormonism, 
delivered on the Sunday by Dr. Brindley. 


A fatal railway collision occurred near Hull yesterday sennight. An 
express-train was proceeding from Hull to Beverley ; it arrived at a junction 
at the proper time ; the driver saw a coal-train bearing down to the crossing, 
and, as the only probable means of avoiding a collision, he pushed forward, 
in the hope of clearing the points before the coal-train crossed ; there was 
not time for this—the coal-train struck the passenger-train, and there was a 
fearful crash. Mr. Yates, a grocer of Cottingham, died on the spot ; and 
several passengers suffered so dreadfully that their lives are despaired of, 
The calamity is ascribed to neglect of signals on the part of the driver of the 
coal-train. 

The switchman, Sidney French, who caused the collision between two 
trains at Cheltenham, has been sent to prison for two months for neglect of 
duty. His neglect was by deputy—he intrusted the turning of certain points 
to another man, who failed toattend tothem. French appears to have had 
a great many things to attend to each day : it was contended on his behalf 
that the switches ought to have been self-acting. 

Mr. Samuel Lidgett, son of a shipping-merchant in Billiter Square, has 
been killed while playing cricket at ‘Tunbridge Wells, where his father re- 
sides : a ball struck him on the heart as he stood at the wicket, and he died 
in a few moments,—a victim, apparently, of the modern system of ‘ swift 
bowling.”’ 

No fewer than sixteen of the crew of the Agamemnon were hurt more or 
less on Saturday last—some having sustained fractures—by a piece of neglect 
at Chapman’s Head, in the Thames. Steam was put on to ease the anchor 
when the vessel was about to start for Sheerness ; the check called the 
** pawl" had not been put on the capstan—the men at the bars were over- 
powered, and hurled about the deck ; some were taken up almost lifeless, 





7 Foreign aud Colonial. 


Sranrt.—The Emperor returned from Plombiéres to Paris on Wed- 
nesday evening. On his way he stopped at Chalons-sur-Marne, and re- 
viewed the troops assembled in the camp there. On the dth instant, he 
embarks at Havre and sails to Osborne, there to sojourn six or seven 
days— 

x It is believed,’ says the Paris correspondent of the Times, “ that this 
visit to Osborne will not be a mere exchange of compliments, but that du- 
ring the Emperor’s brief sojourn several weighty matters will be discussed 
between the two Sovereigns and their respective Ministers. Count Walew- 
ski will accompany the Emperor. Perhaps it is considered that the moment 
has come to place on a firmer footing than ever the Anglo-French alliance. 
It may be doubted whether any temptation would be strong enough to 
estrange the Emperor from the = Mean but circumstances are too grave to 
permit even the appearance, I will not say of estrangement, but of doubt on 
that point. That Russian agency has been busy in India is the opinion ef 
men who are not accustomed to be led away by mere suspicion, but who 
profess to have good reasons for forming their conclusions. They now call 
to mind the dark hints of approaching danger to ‘one of the allies’ ex- 
pressed by Russian agents onl spies in Paris towards the close of the Cri- 
mean campaign. These hints were not then very clearly understood by the 
few whose ears they reached, or they passed unheeded.’ 

Death has removed a great Parisian notable from the scene of his 
eccentricities. Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince de la Moskowa, and son 
of Marshal Ney, died at St. Germain on Saturday. He had long been 
a victim to apoplectic fits, and he died of softening of the brain. He 
was born in 1803, and he married the daughter of M. Laffitte in 1828. 
He entered the army and attained the rank of General of Brigade. 

“The Prince was in his youth an ardent supporter of the turf, and was 
one of the fourteen founders of the French Jockey Club; he likewise dis- 
tinguished himself as a gentleman rider. He was a first-rate musician, 
and exerted himself at one period to introduce a taste for classical music in 
France. With that view he organized concerts, to which the finest voices 
of Parisian society contributed ; these aristocratic concerts attracted at the 
time immense interest. As a composer the Prince was less successful ; his 
opera, entitled Regina, proved a dead failure. He likewise contributed 
some papers on Cowes and yachting to the Revue des Deux Mondes ; but 
they were not very remarkable. ‘The Prince married the great heiress of 
France, the daughter of Jacques Laffitte ; but the union was an unhappy 
one, and led to repeated lawsuits and demands for a separation. The po- 
litical career of the Prince was peculiar. He was appointed Peer of France 
in 1831, by Louis Philippe, and at once joined the Opposition ranks. He 
delivered a famous speomk in defence of the memory of fis father. In 1848 
the Prince became a violent Red Republican; and he formed one of the 
srincipal members of a German democratic club, of which Herwegh the 
Gonenenies was the leader. This club sent forth a column of Republicans 
on a revolutionary excursion into Baden, andthe Prince distinguished him- 
self by addressing an encouraging speech to the column before its departure. 
On the reéstablishment of the Empire, the Prince became a warm lmperial- 
ist, and was named a Senator.” 

Kabylia is now said to be completely subjugated. All the divisions 
except one have returned to their quarters, That which remains is 
engaged in completing Fort Napoleon, erected in the mountains, and 
in finishing the roads opened through them. A medal is to be struck at 
Paris to commemorate the submission of the Kabyles. 


Srl ginm.—Brussels has been gay with the marriage-fétes of the 
Princess Charlotte and the Archduke Maximilian. They began on Sun- 
day, and continued till Thursday. There were grand concerts, floral ex- 
hibitions, popular sports, illuminations, fireworks, banquets, theatricals. 
The marriage itself took place, in the Palace, on Monday. ‘The civil 
ceremony was performed by M. de Brouckére, the Burgomaster, in the 
Salon Bleu. The Prince Consort of England honoured the nuptials 


with his presence. After M. de Brouckére had fulfilled his duties, he 
said— 

‘Monsieur and Madame, I am deeply moved. The act which has just 
been accomplished 
wishes of th 


presages a happy future for both, and crowns the 
t 


e King. I feel also, that it is another day of happiness to a 
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Queen who has experienced so many misfortunes. You, Monsieur, will fol 
low in another land the career you have run with such intelligence and suc- 
cess. Henceforth a new bond unites us to Austria. Your Royal Highnesses 
will share in the attachment we have vowed to the King, and we shall fol- 
ps with the most lively interest. You, Madame, in bearing 
the wishes and regrets of Belgium to your new home, will there revive the 
inappreciable qualities of your mother ; both showing yourselves worthy 
descendants of your illustrious grandmother, who has left such glorious 
souvenirs among us.”” ‘ 

The bride and bridegroom then signed the marriage-deeds. They 
were also signed by the King, the Queen Marie Amelie, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, Prince Consort of England, the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, the Archduke Charles Louis, Governor of the Tyrol, and the 
Archduchess Marguerite, the Duke Auguste of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
Duchess Clementine d’ Orleans his wife, the Duke and Duchess de Bra- 
bant, the Comte de Flandre, the Prince de Linange, and eight witnesses. 
The religious ceremony was performed in the chapel of the Palace, by 
the Primate of Belgium. 

M. de Brouckére, who officiated at the civil marriage, has received the 
grand cordon of the order of Francis Joseph. 


Staly.—The Pope has returned to Bologna, where he is living in the 
luxury of retirement. His next move will carry him to Pisa and 
Florence. 

Colonel Pisacane, the leader of the insurgents who seized the Cagliari 
and landed in Calabria, left a “ political will” at Genoa. Some excerpts 
will throw a light on the faith of a revolutionist by profession. 

**T am convinced that railways, electric telegraphs, machinery, improve- 
ments in manufactures—in fact, all that develops and facilitates commerce 
—is destined by an inevitable law to impoverish the mass of the people 
until a division of the profits is made by competition. All these means in- 
erease production, but they ac: umulate them in a small number of hands, 
from which it results that this so much vaunted progress is in fact only 
decadence. If these pretended ameliorations are regarded as a progress, it 
will be in this sense—that by increasing the misery of the people they will 
infallibly impel them to a terrible revolution, whieh, by changing social 
order, will turn to the advantage of all that which now serves for the profit 
ofafew..... I am convineed that temperate remedies, such as the con- 
stitutional system in Picdmont and the progressive improvements granted 
to Lombardy, far from advancing the regeneration of Italy, can only retard 
it. As for myself, | would not make the smallest sacrifice to change a 
Ministry or to obtain a constitution—not even to drive the Austrians out of 
Lombardy and to unite that province to the kingdom of Sardinia. In my 
opinion, the domination of the house of Savoy and the domination of the 
house of Austria are precisely the same thing. I believe likewise that the 
constitutional system in Piedmont is more injurious to Italy than the 
tyranny of Ferdinand IJ... . . The only act a citizen ean perform in 
order to be useful to his country, is to wait patiently for an opportunity to 
eodperate in a material revelution. Conspiracies, plots, attempts at insur- 
rection, are, in my opinion, the series of facts through which Italy is 
moving towards her object—unity. . ... lesteem the man who approves 
a conspiracy but does not conspire himself, but I despise those who not only 
will net act but who find pleasure in blaming and in exeerating those who 
do act. With my principles, I would have thought I had omitted a sacred 
duty, if, seeing the possibility of attempting a surprise on a well-chosen 
point and under favourable circumstances, 1 had not employed all my energy 
in executing it and in bringing it to a suecessful conclusion,” 

Grrmany.—a telegraphic despatch from Berlin states that “the 
Governments who are parties to the Zollvercin collectively claim from 
England, through the medium of Prussia, an indemnity for the losses 
sustained by their subjects at Canton; the bombardment having taken 
place without previous intimation to their Consuls.” 

Greert.—The Queen of Greece embarked on board a Russian frigat® 
a short time since, on her travels. Her intention, it is said, is to try t 
secure the succession to the throne of Greece for her youngest brother, ® 
Prince of the house of Oldenburg. 

Garkry.—a storm seems to be brewing in the Danubian Principal- 
ities. It is stated that flagrant proofs of the corrupt mode in which the 
Kaimakan of Moldavia has caused the electoral lists to be prepared, have 
been placed before the Commission, Letters complaining of the “ sys- 
tem of terrorism” exercised by Vogorides, in defiance of the laws, have 
appeared in the Monitewr. 
Commissioners of France, Russia, Prussia, and Piedmont, have agreed to 
accept a protest signed by the principal inhabitants of Moldavia against 
the illegal results of the elections which took place on the 19th. A 
stormy mecting of the Divan took place at Constantinople on the 15th, 
and the utmost confusion continues to prevail on the Principalities diffi- 
culties,” 

Sndia.—aAfter anxiously expecting the Indian news on Saturday, the 
public were destined to wait until Wednesday for a telegraphic summary. 
In the mean time, a telegraphic message, much used on the Stock 
Exchange, is said to have arrived from Turin ; but it has not been 
published. 

On Wednesday morning the newspapers published their own de- 
spatches; but the Government did not receive theirs until late on Wed- 
nesday, only in time for the later editions of the evening papers. It was 
forwarded by the British Consul at Trieste, and runs as follows— 

“ Alexandria, July 22.—The Indian mail brings no authentic accounts of 
the capture of Delhi. It was not taken on the 10th ultimo; when General 
Barnard, having repulsed two sorties, was waiting reinforcements, which 
must have since joined. A letter from Banny and Co., dated Madras the 
27th of June, states positively that official intelligence had reached Madras 
the previous day of the fall of Delhi; but thisis not confirmed from Bombay 
on July the Ist. 

“The mutiny had spread considerably in the Bengal army, though it is 
hot even now so general as might have been expected. 

“At Benares, in attempting to disarm the 37th Native Infantry, the 
greater part of the Sikhs and the 13th Irregular Cavalry joined the 
mutineers. 

**On June 14, the ex-King of Oude, implicated in the conspiracy by in- 
ercepted papers, was lodged in Fort William, and his followers disarmed. 
On the same day, the Native troops at Barrackpore and Calcutta were quietly 
disarmed. 

** English troops are arriving fast. 

** An act has been passed by the Legislative Council for placing the Indian 
press under licence to be withdrawn at pleasure. 

** In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies all remains quiet ; the only 
disturbances being a mutiny of the lst Nyzanisa (query, Nizam’s) Cavalry, 
<a, (query, Furunhabad) promptly put down by a Bombay 
column, 
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**Our naval forces in China on the 8th of June took a fort, and destroyed 
about 127 junks, mounting 900 guns. ‘Three officers and eight men were 
killed, and three ofticers and 53 men wounded on our side, ‘The capture 
of 13 junks on the 27th of May, and 27 junks on the 28th of May, are also 
mentioned. 

“The dates are from Caleutta, Junc 21; Madras, June 28; Ceylon, 
July 1; Hongkong, June 10; and Bombay, July 1.” 

The commercial report is not encouraging. © 

** At Caleutta, business both in exports and imports is almost at a stand- 
still. The money-market is rather tighter. Government securities have 
declined, Exchange for document bills, 2s, 2}. to 2s. 28¢. 

** At Madras, the import-market had continued brisk. ‘Uhe money-market 
was becoming less easy. Government securitics had suffered depreciation. 
Exchange, 2s. 2 3-16¢. 

** At Bombay, the import-market may be considered to have closed. 
Money was becoming searce, and the rate of interest had been raised 1 per 
cent. Very little business had been done in Government paper. Ex- 
change, 2s. 2}¢. to 2s, 2d.” 

€ \ina.—The usual telegraphic despatch from China adds some points 
to the intelligence from India. 

**The Chinese fleet has been destroyed in two severe engagements. The 
Chinese fought their guns with unexampled constancy. We have 83 men 
killed and wounded. Major Kearney was killed in the last engagement. 
Commodore Keppel and the Master of the Raleigh have been tried for the 
loss of that vessel, and acquitted, All is quiet in the North.” 

Quited Statrs.—The Columbia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 18th July. 

The affairs of Kansas were again attracting attention. Governor 
Walker had informed the Federal authorities, that on the 16th a serious 
insurrection broke out at Lawrence, and that he had summoned the 
United States troops to suppress it. ‘The cause of the outbreak is not al- 
luded to by the Governor, but it is supposed to have originated in an 
attempt to collect the taxes imposed by the territorial laws, which the 
Free State settlers had resolved not to pay. 

The commission of Colonel Cummings as Governor of Utah was made 
out on the 11th instant, and was immediately forwarded to him in Mis- 
souri, The other appointments for the territory had also been made. 
Mr. R. D. Eckles, of Indiana, has been appointed Chief Justice of Utah. 

The New York Herald states that Mr. Barclay would be reappointed 
Consul at New York, and congratulates the city thereupon. 

Lord Napier has made another speech. On this occasion the oppor- 
tunity was afforded by the triennial festival of Havard College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He compared Cambridge in the Old with Cam- 
bridge in the New World; and presented to the library of the College a 
copy of the life of Napier the inventor of logarithms, ‘‘ accompanied by a 
very difficult analysis of his works, which has been published by a relative 
of mine, Mr. Mark Napier, and which unites the exactness of a mathe- 
matician with the fervour of a descendant.” Then he spoke of his 
reception. 

“T recognize in this general kindness not only that hospitality which in 
this country is always bestowed, and before it is deserved, but also a mani- 
festation of that love of England which is kindled in the recesses of the 
American heart, and which is always bursting forth in some act of courtesy 
and assistance. In what has been stated today, I also recognize a manifes- 
tation of respect to her Majesty the Queen for that ancient crown which is 
so gently and wisely worn by her. (Jmmense applause.) . . . . Since the 
close of the hostilities between England and America, little animosities 
which on various occasions have sprung up have been all successfully settled, 
with the exception of one minute difference which we are at this moment 
engaged in extirpating, and which I believe will be the last one. The views 
of my Government are conciliatory, their declarations are sincere; and an 
equal confidence may be placed in the policy of the Government of the 
United States. Our national relations are not only influenced by the pro- 
ceedings which are embraced in the atmosphere of the council-chamber ; 
they are also exposed to the scrutiny and comment of those active and in- 
flucntial organs the Legislature, the public bar, and the press. Gentlemen, 
this is not to be deplored. These agents are useful concomitants of a free 
country ; but the powers which the people of our respective countries exer- 
cise are accompanied by responsibilities of a momentous character, It 
would be lamentable if the wise and conciliatory intentions of our Govern- 
ments should be repressed by the impulse of a wayward a cee ce 
I do not ask for silence ; for silence would be darkness, and we have nothing 
to conceal. I ask for patience, for incredulity of evil, for confidence in 
good; L ask for that magnanimity which will be well bestowed in smooth- 
ing the pathway during peace, when there will be no reproaches for the past 
and no jealousies for the future.”’ (General cheering.) 


Pliscellancons. 


The military and naval authorities are busy at the great ports in ship- 
ping men for the East. Not a day passes without the embarkation of 
one or more detachments either of fresh regiments, or of reinforcements 
sent to supply the gaps that the terrible hot season, rather than the 
sabre or the bullet, will make in the ranks of our battalions in India. 
There will thus arrive in India at one time, a large body of troops of all 
arms; but, alas! not one moment before they are wanted. 

Twelve second battalions of infantry are to be raised immediately to 
take the place of troops ordered to India. 


The mortality in the Metropolitan districts exhibits an increase, The 
deaths registered in London last weck amount to 1209—48 above the 
number in the preceding week, and only 3 below the corrected average. 
This increase is mainly referable to the spread of diarrhea. Since the 
ith July the number of deaths from this cause have risen gradually from 
65 to 259, Nearly the whole of the sufferers were children, 

Mr. George Frederick Muntz, who diced on Thursday, at Umberslade in 
Warwickshire, was in his sixty-fourth year. He was the son of a German 
merchant who settled in Birmingham in 1783. Mr. Muntz was first elected 
Member for Birmingham in 1840, when Mr. ‘Thomas Attwood retired, He 
was a Magistrate and Deputy-Licutenant for Warwickshire. 

Prince Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, eldest son of Prince Lucien 
brother of the first Napoleon, died on Wednesday, at his residence in the 
Rue de Lille in Paris, at the age of fifty-four, having been born in 1803. 
He was well known in the scientific world. 





The Queen proposes to leave London for Scotland on the 24th of this 
month, 
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Before the Aliquis left Portsmouth on Saturday with a portion of the 3d 
Battalion of the Rifle Brigade for India, the Prince Consort—who is Colo- 
nel-in-chief of the Brigade—went on board and inspected the troops and 
the fittings of the ship. The Queen had accompanied him from Osborne, but 
she remained on board the Fairy: when she was discovered gazing at the 
Aliquis, soldiers and seamen cheered. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge left town on Tuesday for 
Switzerland; after staying a few weeks in that country, the Duchess pro- 
ceeds to her chateau near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


The indefatigable Queen of the Netherlands has continued her round of 
sightseeing and visits with unflagging energy. ‘‘ E’en Sunday shines no 
Sabbath-day for her’’: last Sunday, accompanied by Lord Brougham, she 
went to the Temple Church in the morning ; in the afternoon she visited the 
Duchess of Cambridge; drove, through the Regent’s Park, to Hampstead ; 
and on her return to town in the evening dined with the Earl and Countess 
Granville. 

Among the visitors at Lady Palmerston’s reception on Saturday was the 
Queen of the Netherlands. 

Lord and Lady Holland gave a féte champetre at Holland House on Sa- 
turday. The ubiquitous Queen of the Netherlands, the Duchess and Prin- 
cess Mary of Cambridge, and the Duchess of Orleans and other members of 
the Orleans family, were present. 

The Duchess of Inverness had the Queen of the Netherlands as a guest at 
dinner on Saturday. 

Prince Napoleon, in the course of his Irish tour, visited Parsonstown, and 
had the pleasure of inspecting Lord Rosse’s great telescope and other 
scientific apparatus. 


When the Emperor of the French entered Paris on Wednesday evening, 
on his return from Chalons-sur-Marne, he dismissed a detachment of dra- 
goons provided as an escort, and rode through the streets in an open carriage, 
attended only by outriders and grooms. 

The Hereditary Prince of Naples has been betrothed to the youngest 
daughter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, sister to the Empress of Austria. 

The King of Sweden is improving in health, a sea-trip having greatly 
benefited him. 

The Courrier de Paris states that the great Lablache is in bad health: 
- has become quite thin, and his medical advisers recommend a sojourn at 

ont d’Or, 


Mr. Frank Crossley, one of the Members for Halifax, has presented the 
inhabitants of that town with a public park, handsomely laid out by Sir 
Joseph Paxton. 

A testimonial was presented to the Reverend Sydney Turner, at the house 
of Mr. Monckton Milnes, on Monday. It was a silver salver and cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Milnes and his friends as a token of respect for sixteen — 
labour in the cause of juvenile reform. A short time since, the officers, 
workmen, and boys of the school at Redhill, gave Mr. Turner a Bible, and 
Mrs. Turner a portrait of her husband. 

A telegraph message from Gibraltar states that General Ferguson has pre- 
sented the Victoria cross to Major Elton, who distinguished himself in 
various actions in the Crimea, and to a private soldier, Thomas Beach, who 
at Inkerman saved his commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Carpenter, who was 
wounded and surrounded by the enemy. 


The Emperor of the French has laid the foundation-stone of a new build- 
ing at Plombiéres intended to form ‘the Baths and Hétel Napoléon.” 

The section of Agriculture and Commerce of the French Council of State 
has voted unanimously in favour of the suppression of the butchers’ mono- 
poly. 

Lord Napier, our Minister at Washington, seems to have excited some 
attention by ‘setting a good example as to keeping the Sabbath—sted- 
fastly refusing to receive visitors on that day.”’ It is said that a certain 
Commodore was rather astonished when Ae could not get an interview on 
Sunday. 

The commissioners appointed to consider the expediency of converting 
New Caledonia into a French penal settlement have reported unanimously 
in favour of the project. 

A Coloured man has been elected a member of the House of Assembly of 
the island of Grenada. 


The cutter-yacht Charter Oak, of only 23 tons, arrived at Liverpool 
from New York on Tuesday, after a passage of thirty-seven days. The crew 
are three in number. 

According to the last news, the favourable change in the weather in the 
United States, and the fact of more than the usual amount of land having 
been sown with cereals, have led to an expectation of one of the largest 
harvests ever gathered, 

The Seine is now lower than it has been at any time since 1719, 

The farmers of France declare that there has not been so abundant a 
wheat harvest as the present for ten years. 


There is now a girl living in Edinburgh, Margaret Brown Clelland, who 
possesses extraordinary powers in mental arithmetic, as was recently proved 
at a school-examination. 

The original manuscript of Scott's ‘ Peveril of the Peak”? was sold by 
auction last week, by Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson, for 50/. 

Vesuvius is in eruption: a stream of lava is flowing from the side of 
Ottajuno ; it does not endanger any villages or towns. 

A bronze statue has been erected in Paris to Xavier Bichat, the celebrated 
anatomist and physiologist. The artist is David. 

The Paris police have received orders to be more active in the discovery 
and seizure of improper books and prints. 


M. Couture, the Parisian artist, and M. Willems, a Belgian painter, have 
had a quarrel, M. Couture, thinking he was not treated with sufficient de- 
ference, insulted the Belgian. ‘* M. Willems and M. Alfred Steveus were 
passing along the Boulevard Poissonniere, when they saw M. Couture stand- 
ing at the door of the Bronze Magasins of M. Barbedienne. On seeing the 
two gentlemen approach, M. Couture said in a loud voice, ‘Good God! 
what asses there are in the world!’ ‘To whom do you apply that expres- 
sion?’ said M. Willems, approaching him. ‘I apply it to asses,’ replied 
M. Couture. ‘ Well, then,’ said M, Willems, ‘I do not take it to myself.’ 
* You are wrong,’ said M. Couture, ‘ for you are an ass!’ M. Willems had 
sufficient command over his temper to confine himself to handing M. Cou- 
ture his card; which the latter knocked into the air with his cane, saying 
at the same time, ‘ Take that to Mabille.” M. Willems then rushed to- 
wards M. Couture, but was held back by M. Stevens and by another artist, 
a friend, who happened to come up at the time; these gentlemen rightly 
thinking that men of honour ought not to be fighting each other on the 
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boulevard.”” But ocengnentty M. Couture, when “ satisfaction’ was de. 
manded, declined to fight anywhere: he would defend himself with his 
cane if assailed, and would appeal to the tribunals. 





In the first three months of this P owns the receipts of gold at Melbourne 
and the shipments showed a anes Stee compared with the same period 
of last year, though still more than in 1855 and 1854. The decrease is ac. 
counted for by the miners having largely engaged in deep-sinking and 
quartz-mining,—the results of which have yet to appear,—and by the dry- 
ness of the season. : 

In the ten years extending from 1847 to 1856 inclusive the amount of 
gold coined at the Royal Mint was 55,538,266/., of silver 2,187,389/., of 
copper 143,7177. 

A Coroner’s Jury sitting at Quebec has returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the owner, the master, the pilot, and the mate of the Montreal, the 
steamer which was recently burnt with a fearful loss of life. 

At a village near Malmoe in Sweden, a band of armed peasants have at- 
tacked a number of Mormons; the Saints were armed, and they resisted ; 
several of the batants were wounded 

Riots are now chronic in New York, and botn mob and authorities fight 
with fire-arms. The last two sectional insurrections were an attack by the 
oystermen on the ———e station, and a rising of the Germans against a 
prohibition to vend their beloved lager-beer on Sundays. In all these rows 
the insurgents attain at least one common end—they combat the detested 
‘**new police.” 








BIRTHS. 

On the 21st July, at Cambridge, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D., of 
a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Wood Street House, Bapchild, Kent, the Wife of W. Lake, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the 23d, at Wimbledon Park, the Lady Hermione Graham, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Aynho Park, the Lady Charles Pelham-Clinton, of a son and heir, 

On the 24th, at Brettenham Park, Suffolk, the Wife of Joseph Parker, Esq., of 
a son, 

On the 24th, at Rutland Gate, the Countess of Munster, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Wollaton Rectory, Notts, the Hon. Mrs. Charles James Willough- 
by, of a daughter. 

Ba the 25th, at Knaith Hall, Gainsborough, the Wife of J. D, Sherston, Esq., 
of a son, 

On the 25th, at Gisburne Park, the Lady Ribblesdale, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Bucksbridge, Wendover, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
J. Watson, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Elliston House, St. Boswell’s, the Hon, Mrs, Dalrymple, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d July, at Long Bredy, Montague Williams, Esq., of Woolland House, 
Dorset, eldest son of the late Charles Montague Williams, Esq., of Birchin Lane, 
banker, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. L. Foot, Prebendary of 
Sarum, and Rector of Long Bredy, Dorset. 

On the 24th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Hope Vere, Esq., of 
Craigie Hall, and Blackwood, N.B., to Lady Mary Boyle, sister of the Earl of Cork 
and ey 

On the 24th, at St. Andrew’s Chapel, Dunmore, Major Godby, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Jane, fourth daughter of the late Robert Graham, Esq., M.D., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

On the 28th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Winchester, Charles Henry Dowker, Cap- 
tain First Royals, to Caroline Crofton, youngest daughter of Colonel Willis, com- 
manding the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar. 

On the 29th, at Beckenham Church, Kent, Captain Robert Anstruther, Grena- 
dier Guards, eldest son of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, Bart., of Baleaskie, N.B., to 
Louisa, eldest, daughter of the Rev. William Knox Marshall, B.D., Prebendary of 
Hereford, and Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th April, at Melbourne, Elizabeth Helen, wife of Sir Henry Barkly, 
K.C.B., Governor of Victoria, and second daughter of the late J. F. Timins, Esq., 
of Hilfield, Aldenham, Herts; in her 37th year: and on the 30th, Hubert Lee 
Pakington, her infant son. 

On the 9th June, at Lima, on his passage to England, Berkley Lennox, Esq., 
eldest son of the Lord Sussex Lennox, and grandson of the late Duke of Richmond ; 
in his 28th year. 

On the 9th July, while bathing in the Connecticut River at Hanover, N.H., 
Henry E. B., eldest son of Professor and Mrs. II. B. Stowe, of Andover, Mas.; in 
his 19th year. 

On the 4th, at St. Gervais, in Savoy, Maria Julia, youngest daughter of the late 
Right Hon. J. C. Herries. 

On the 20th, at La Forestrie, near Dinan, France, Colonel John Alexander Wilson, 
Royal Artillery. 

On the 2lst, at Worthing, the Rev. George Clayton, Rector of Warmingham, 
Cheshire. 

On the 22d, at Bath, the Rev. Alexander Bassett, of Great Cheverell House, Wilts ; 
in his 82d year. 

On the 25th, at East Hayes, the Rev. John Browne, LL.B., Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham ; in his 62d year. 

On the 28th, SirCharles Dodsworth, Bart., of Newland Park and Thornton Hall, 
Yorkshire ;_in his 81st year. 


POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY 


The anxiously-expected letters and papers from India arrived last 
night, and fill a large space in the newspapers this morning. Substan- 
tially, the details confirm the telegraphic summary published in the 
middle of the week. 

Delhi still remained the centre of the mutiny. It was known at 
Bombay before the mail departed on the Ist July, that the place had 
poms not been taken on the 16th June. It appears that the action 
on the 8th June before Delhi, briefly mentioned in the preceding ad- 
vices, was short and sharp. General Barnard, marching from Alipore at 
one in the morning, carried a strongly-intrenched position occupied by 
the rebels, after three-quarters of an hour of fighting. The Ghoorkas 
and other Native troops, including the contingents of the Native princes, 
“ vied with their European comrades in forward daring.”* The only 
officer killed on our side was Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the 
army. His place had been supplied by Brigadier-General Chamberlain, 
sent up from the Punjaub by Sir John Lawrence. General Bar- 
nard had been joined by the infantry and cavalry of the Guides 
from the Punjaub; the cavalry having marched 750 miles in 
twenty-eight days, the infantry forwarded on camels. On the 9th 
June the rebels made a sortie, but were driven back by a charge 
of the Guides. General Barnard had received his siege-train on 
the 9th June, and it was presumed at Bombay that he had kept 
up a hot fire on the city. On the 13th or 14th, the rebels made a second 
sortie, but they were again repulsed with severe loss; the Guides once 
more doing great service. It is supposed that General Barnard now 
paused and waited for reinforcements. By the 21st, it was thought, he 
would be joined by the 8th Foot, a troop of Horse Artillery, and a bat- 
talion of Foot Artillery from Jullundur in the Punjaub ; these European 
troops being set free by the mutiny of their Native comrades. A wing 
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of the 61st British Regiment and two companies of Artillery from Fero- 
zepore were on their way to Delhi The rebels had 150 guns in position, 
but few artillerymen. hy ~ were known to have been reinforced by the 
60th Native Infantry from Umballa, and probably large bodies from Al- 
lahabad, Benares, and the Rohileund stations. The Eastern or river side 
of the city was open, and the mutineers could receive supplies or men 
from the Doab. Even with the reinforcements, General Barnard would 
have only 6000 men to cope with these. : 

With regard to the general progress of the mutiny, we quote the suc- 
cinct and clear account of the Bombay correspondent of the Times. 

‘¢ When I closed my last, I calculated that, in one way or another, some 
twenty-eight regiments of regular infantry had ceased to carry arms for the 
Company. I now count upwards of forty—perhaps as high as forty-six. In 
Rohilcund probably all the four regiments are gone, certainly the two at 
Bareilly—the 18th and 68th, with the 8th Ihvegular Cavalry and a company 
of Native Foot Artillery. Most of the officers have escaped, it is believed, 
to the hill station of Nynce Tal or elsewhere ; but the Brigadier, Sibbald, is 
said to have fallen, and many civilians are missing. Cawnpore, we believe, 
has been saved by the sel of the 84th and of the 64th, the latter from 
Bombay. But the 12th Native Infantry has mutinied in Bundlecund ; and 
at Allahabad the 6th Native Infantry, which had been loud in its pro- 
testations of loyalty, and of its desire to be led against Delhi, rose and 
murdered Captain Bird, the Fort Adjutant, and all the Europeans they 
could lay hands upon. 
still in safety, the mutineers having marched for Delhi, At Benares, the 
37th Native Infantry mutinied on an attempt being made to disarm 
them. Joined by the 13th Irregular Cavalry and the Sikh Regiment of 
Loodhiana, they killed Captain Guise of the Cavalry, and attacked the guns 





rolment of a corps of volunteer guards, horse and foot, who patrol the 
streets and mount guard at different points at night, and the vigilance of 
the volunteers has inspired general confidence. The inhabitants, however, 
still keep themselves armed; and the public buildings, hotels, and other 
principal places, are garrisoned by sailors belonging to ships in the river.” 

The following proclamation, copies of which had been seized in Cal- 
cutta, appears to supply the most authentic and suggestive sketch of the 
design struck off by the copartnery of Mussulman and Hindoo conspira- 
tors. From the conclusion it purports to be issued in the name of the 
rebel King of Delhi, but it bears internal evidence of having been writ- 
ten by some junta which is using the King as its tool; and we may per- 
haps account for it in part by the fact that a notorious Native editor was 
one of the first eminent persons to join the mutineers in Delhi. 

** Be it known to all the Hindoos and Mahomedans, the subjects and ser- 
vants on the part of the officers of the English forces stationed at Delhi and 
Meerut, that all the Europeans are united in this point—tirst, to deprive 
the army of their religion, and then by the force of strong measures to 
Christianize all the subjects. In fact, it is the absolute orders of the Go- 
vernor-General to serve out cartridges made up with swine and beef fat: if 
there be 10,000 who resist this, to blow them up; if 50,000, to disband 
them. 

** For this reason, we have, merely for the sake of the faith, concerted 


} with all the subjects, and have not left one infidel of this place alive; and 


The rest took refuge in the fort, where they are | 


of the European company of Artillery, but were repulsed by a discharge of | 


grape, and by the resolute attitude of a handful of the Queen’s 13th and of 
the Madras Fusiliers. At Azimghur, the 19th mutinied, and shot their 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Hutchinson. At Ghazeepore, the 65th has been dis- 
armed, At Jaunpore, the detachment of the Loodhiana Regiment followed 
the example of the head-quarters at Benares, killed Mr. Cuppage, the 
civilian, and badly wounded Lieutenant Mara, their commanding-officer. 
All this is in the Benares district. The rest of the Dinapore 
division has been quiet, with the exception of one deplorable oc- 
occurrence at Rohnee. Major Macdonald, Sir Norman Leslie, and 
Dr. Grant, three officers of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, were attacked 


one evening when sitting in ihe verandah of the Major’s house: Sir Norman | 


was killed on the spot, and the other two severely wounded. The 
assassins, at first supposed to be disbanded Sepoys, belonged, it now ap- 
pears, to their own regiment, and have been given up for execution by 
their comrades. The Barrackpore or Presidency division, as you will 
hear more fully from Calcutta, was so much agitated as to render it advi- 
sable to disarm all the troops at head-quarters ; consisting of the 2d, the 
remaining three compavies of the 34th, the 43d, and the loyal 70th,—which 
the authorities, with the treachery of the 6th before their eyes, probably 
thought ‘doth protest toe much.’ Our 78th Highlanders, so lately facing 
Persian guns at Khooshab, and the companies of the 37th, brought up 
from Ceylon, superintended the proceedings. At Calcutta, the Native 
militia was disarmed, and volunteer corps raised. 

** Turning back to the North-West, we pause for an instant in Oude, to 
see the gallant and able Sir Henry Lawrence grimly busy in hanging the 
mutineers at Lucknow, with loaded field-pieces and lighted port-fires on 
either side the scaffold; and to hope that there is no truth in the report 
that he has been forced to abandon the capital and fall back upon Cawnpore. 
Passrapidly through the Doab, nothing new has happened to detain us, though 
it will take an army from Allahabad or Cawnpore one of these days to restore 
it to tranquillity. Crossing the Sutlej, we find, as I have already inti- 
mated, Jullunder deserted by its Native forces, the 6th Light Cavalry and 
the 36th and 61st Native Infantry; and Phillour vacated by the 3d. 
Throughout the Punjaub, the flying column, of which the nucleus and 
main strength are the 52d Light Infantry, has been doing its work well. 
No further outbreaks have taken place. Many mutineers have been hanged 
or blown from guns at Peshawur, Ferozepore, Lahore, and Mooltan. 
the first of these stations, the 64th Native Infantry have been disarmed ; 
at the last, the 62d, 69th, and a Native troop of Horse Artillery. The Ist 
Fusiliers and the 1st Belooch battalion have proceeded up the Indus from 
Kurrachee to Mooltan.”’ 

The levies of the Rajah of Bhurtpore proved faithless ; killing their 
officers, Captains Nixon and Munbee. The Ulwar contingent had, it 
was feared, proved faithless. The cavalry of the Malwa contingent 
had killed its officers, Lieutenants Brodie and Hunt. 
tingent had mutinied; but Sindiah had protected the European officers 
and ladies, and sent them to Agra. At Barcilly and Shajehanpore, the 
mutineers had committed terrible atrocities ; at the former, murdering 
the Europeans while at church; at the latter, killing them where they 
could find them. But some escaped. 

In Bombay, there have been “little alarms.” A peon employed by 
the Government had been hanged at Sattara. Te had been tampering 
with the soldiers of the 22d Native Infantry, and had been arrested by 
them. The streets of Poonah were patrolled by cavalry, to keep in awe 
“the loose population of the bazaars.” Seneel Woodburn, in command 
of the Bombay column, moving upon Mhow, heard on his way that part 
of the 3d Nizam’s Cavalry was in mutiny at Aurungabad : he instantly 
pounced upon the rebels and dispersed them ; some sixty were captured, 
and the ringleader, “a noted Native officer,” was hanged at once. 

With respect to reinforcements, two steamers had gone to the Mauri- 
tius for the loan of a regiment. If the regiment is refused, the ships 
were to go to the Cape of Good Hope and seek aid from Sir George Grey. 
General Outram and Colonel Lugard had arrived at Bombay, and Sir 
Patrick Grant at Calcutta. 

With regard to Calcutta, the Bengal Hurkaru of the 19th June sup- 
plies some statements. 

“In Calcutta and its neighbourhood there has been great excitement. A 
many oer for a general rising on the part of the Mussulman population 
has been discovered, and a regular plan for the capture of the city was 
found among the papers seized. It is fortunate that this discovery has en- 
abled the Government to go to the root of the evil, and to take measures 
which must speedily have the effect of restoring public tranquillity. The 


The Gwalior con- | 


Near | 


have constituted the Emperor of Delhi upon this engagement, that which- 
ever of the troops will slaughter all their European officers and pledge 
allegiance to him, shall always receive double salary. Hundreds of cannon 
and immense treasure have come to hand. It is therefore requisite, that all 
who find it ditticult to become Christians, and all subjects, will unite cor- 
dially with the army, take courage, and not leave the seed of these devils 
in any place. 

**All the expenditure that may be incurred by the subjects in furnishing 
— to the army, they will take receipts for, the same from the officers 
of the army, and retain them by themselves: they will receive double 
price from the Emperor. Whoever will at this time give way to pusilla- 
nimity, and allow himself to be overreached by these deceivers and de- 
pend upon their word, will experience the fruits of their submission like 
the inhabitants of Lucknow, It is therefore necessary that all Hindoos 
and Mahomedans should be of one mind in the struggle, and make arrange- 
ments for their preservation with the advice of some creditable persons. 
Wherever the arrangement shall be good, and with whomsoever the subjects 


| shall be pleased, those individuals shall be placed in high offices in those 


places. 

** And to circulate copies of this proclamation in every place, as far as it 
may be possible, be not understood to be less than a stroke of the sword. 
That this proclamation be stuck up at a conspicuous place, in order that all 
Hindoos and Mahomedans may become apprized and be prepared. If the 
intidels now become mild, it is merely an expedient to save their lives. 
Whoever will be deluded by their frauds, he will repent, Our reign con- 
tinues. Thirty rupees to a mounted, and ten rupees to a foot soldier, will 
be the salary of the new servants of Delhi,” 

The following persons are officially reported to be safe. 

** Eseaped from Hansi and Hissar—Captain and Mrs, Stafford and child, 
Dr. Scott, Messrs. Tapsell, Vaughan, and two children; Mr. Rich, Mr, 
Blewitt, sister-in-law, and two children; Mr. and Mrs. Scarden, and three 
children; Mr. and Mrs. Warren, and three children; Mr. Jews, Mr. 
Hickey, Mrs. Tapsel!, son, and daughter ; Quartermaster-Sergeant Mallowe, 
Dr. Waghorn, Mrs. Daniells and child, Mrs, Hallot, Sergeant Sheills, Mr. 
Taylor (arrived at Thanegsur). 

** Escaped from Delhi—Major Paterson, Captain Russell, Lieutenant 
Anderson, and Lieutenant Wheatley, of the 54th; Dr. Batson, 74th. 

“The undersigned are all right and well—J. G. Jenkins, Lieutenant, 
44th Regiment; W. E,. Money, J. H. Glover, Lieutenant, Engineers; W. 
M. Gibbon, 44th Regiment; C. Lowdell, D. A. Vere, Customs; G. H. Eck- 
ford, C. Kinloch, J. H. Bradford, J. Wemyss, Customs; Elliott Colvin, Civil 
Service ; W.G. Hoist, J. Leeson, C. Le Messurier, Civil Engineers ; W. H. 
Curll, ditto ; J, O. Pinson, Customs; J. Michel, A. H. Spencer, J. 8. Kitehen, 
ik. C. Nunn, and N. M. Cummins, East India Railway; W. Ford and H. W. 
Dashwood, Civil Service ; J. Goldsworthy, 72d Regiment; G. F. Harvey, 
Civil Service.”’ 

Among the refugees from Repewa, are Dr. and Mrs, Parker, Rev.—Ruther 
and wife; from Benyon Sulhi, Wordsworth, Howard, Calles, Blandford, 





| and Philpott. 


ex-King of Oude, and his Minister Ally Nucky Khan, have been found to | 


be at the bottom of the conspiracy for the subversion of our rule, in con- 
unction with the pensioned King of Delhi, and it is asserted other 
Mahommedan Princes. The Oude people have been accordingly ar- 
rested, and are safely lodged in Fort William. The discoveries which 
led to this measure were nearly simultaneous with others which led to 
the disarming of all the Native troops in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
with the exception of the body-guard, which, being composed of picked and 
well-tried men, may probably be trusted with safety. The defence of Cal- 
cutta has become a subject of great anxiety to the European inhabitants. 
The Government have yielded to pressure, and have consented to the en- 


intelligence from China confirms the few strong sentences 
But one remark of the Times correspondent, 
iltered state of 


The fuller 
of the telegraphic summary. 
who witnessed the conflict, is v 
things in China. 

** The Chinese fleet,’’ he writes, ‘* has been destroyed in two decisive en- 
gagements; but the sentiment of our navy has undergone an entire change 
in respect of these ‘ timid’ barbarians. More Englishmen have been killed 
and wounded in these two conflicts than were disabled before the walls of 
Acre.” 


ry suggestive of the 


In the House of Commons last night, the second reading of the Divorce 
Bill was carried by 208 to 97, The great speech of the evening, in 
every sense, was Mr. Giapsvonr’s. It covers about six columns of 
close type, and displays all the oratorical qualities for which Mr, Glad- 
stone is conspicuous—cloquence, reading, research, ingenuity and close- 
He was answered by Sir GronGr Grey ; 
and still more decisively by Mr. Watrote, who was one of the Com- 
missioners signing the report on which the bill is founded. The other 
Mr. Iieniey, and Mr, Narrer, against, 
\rrorNEY-GENERAL for the second 


ness and fullness of reasoning. 


speakers were Lord Lovainr, 
and the Sonierron-Genrrat and 
reading. 

Some progress was made on the Jew question. Lord Joun Russen. 
gave notice, that on Monday he should move the appointment of a Select 
Committee of twenty-five Members, “to consider whether the Act 5th 
and 6th of William LV, cap. 62, was applicable to oaths appointed by 
law to be taken by Members of that House at the table previously to 
taking their seats, and in what manner it so applied, and to report there- 
upon to the House.” At Lord John’s request, Lord PALMERSTON con- 
sented that this motion should have precedence on Monday. 

In both Houses there were conversations on Indian affairs. In the 
Upper House, the Earl of E.Lennonxoven delivered comments on the re- 
cent news, hostile to the Indian Government, in which he has no confi- 
dence. Earl Gxanvitie reproved Lord Ellenborough for speaking on 
imperfect information. The Marquis of CLanricarpr and the Earl of 
MALMesrvury made attacks on each other; and the Duke of Aroyi. 
offered a personal defence of Lord Canning. In the Lower House, Sir 
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Joun Paxineton asked for another despatch from Sir Charles Napier. 
The Government promised to produce it, if it exists. Mr. Wurresipe 
incidentally raised a discussion on the meddling with Hindoo laws. All 
this took place on the usual motion for adjournment. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay Arreknoon. 

The market for English Securities opened on Monday at a decline of § 
upon last week’s closing quotations, and remained without alteration up to 
Tuesday afternoon, when some extremely heavy sales by several influential 
brokers caused a sudden fall of nearly } per cent. The market continued 
in a very agitated state till the publication of the Indian telegraphic de- 
spatch, when a reaction of § od cent took place; the intelligence not then 
being thought so unfavourable as had been anticipated. The advance, 
however, was not maintained, and the closing price on Wednesday was 
90391. Yesterday another almost equally sudden decline occurred, owing 
to numerous and very large operations for a fall. The announcement 
during the week of the suspension of a Greek firm, with liabilities estimated 
at from 200,000/. to 300,000/., aided greatly to depress the prices of Public 
Securities ; and again the sudden and great increses in the demand for 
money, and the present state of the Dauk wviiers leading toa belief that it 
may not be long before the Directors raise the rate of interest from 5} to 6 
per cent again, continues to keep the Stock Market in a very unsettled 
condition. A fall of fully 1} per cent has been effected in the course of the 
week, ‘This morning, Consols opened heavily at 90} §; but afterwards 
recovered } per cent, and remained so up to near the close, when the 
market gave way, leaving off at 90% }. Reduced, 903 3. Bank Stock, 
214216. Business has been very active every day since the arrival of the 
Tudian news, 

The Foreign Stock Market has been depressed all the week. Business 
has been chiefly in Turkish Stock, at a fall of 13 per cent: the last price 
today in the Six per Cents is 943 8; Turkish Four per Cents, 1013 102. 
Peru Four-and-a-half per Cents, 80} 81}. Peruvian Three per Cents, 54 
55. Mexican, 22§ g. In other things the transactions have been extremely 
insignificant, quotations being almost nominal. 

Railway Shares were at one time very heavy, in sympathy with the Eng- 
lish Funds, and a decline of about 15s. in most lines took place. Business, 
however, has not been extensive ; dealers having been mostly occupied in 
arranging for the settlement today. During the last two days the market 
has been better supported, and prices close generally about 10s. higher. 
Contangos have been somewhat easier this account : the final quotations in 
some of the leading lines are as follows—Great Western, 633 }; London and 
North-Western, 103 } ; London and South-Western, 49} $; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 100} §; Midland, 83% 84. Scarcely any alteration has taken 

lace in either French or Indian Shares. The former have been extremely 

irm at the prices, considering the conflicting news from India and the fall in 

the English Funds; and the latter have also shown remarkable steadiness. 

Northern of France, 33} }; Strasbourg, 27 }; Paris and Lyons, 543 4; 
Central, 23$ 24, East Indian, 100 101; Great Indian Peninsula, 19} 20. 
Saturpay, T'wetve o’CLock. 

An increase of 167,674/. is given in this week’s Bank return of the stock 
of bullion. Late in the afternoon yesterday an advance of } per cent took 
place in the price of Consols, the last figure being 90}; this morning the 
market opened heavily—90} 3. There is not much business passing, but 
the tendency is downwards. Foreign Stocks and Railway Shares dull at 
yesterday’s rates. 

Sarurpay, One o'CLock. 

In consequence of the opinion that Delhi has been taken gaining ground, 
and a disposition on the part of speculators to realize their profits, a rise of 
}pcr cent has taken place since the opening, Consols closing firm at 903 91. 

usiness has been brisk in all departments of the Stock Exchange, and an 
ose of fully $ — cent has been effected in most Foreign Stocks 
and Railway Shares. ‘The following are the latest operations—Caledonian, 
774; Eastern Counties, 11}; Great Northern A Stock, 92; Great West- 
ern, 64}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 100}; London and North-Western, 
103} ; mdon and South-Western, 99}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire, 44; Midland 84}; Norfolk, 64}; North British, 46; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 95; Ditto York, 77 ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 344; Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 88}; Great Indian Pe- 
ninsula, 193. Joint Stock Banks—<Australasia, 89}; Oriental Bank Corpo- 


ration, 35}. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 12 ; London General Omnibus | D ; 
| so pleasantly, are out of keeping with the character of the humble but 


| sympathizing friend of the Countess Almaviva. 


Company, 34. 








3 per Cent Consols .......... 904 1 Dutch 2} per Cents.......... 635 4) 
Ditto for Account ,.......... 90g 1 Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 98 9 
3 per Cent Reduced ,........ 1 Mexican 3 per Cents......... 22 4 
New 3 per Cents .,.......... 91, 3 Peruvian 4} per Cents ....... 80 82 
Long Annuities.......... 2 7-16 9-16 | Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 54 56 
{ Bank Stock ............000. 214 216 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 444 45 
Exchequer Bills........... 4dis. par | Russian 5 per Cents......... 110 12 
India Stock ............0++. 214 217] Ditto 44 per Cents. .......... 97 99 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 89 91 Spanish 3 per Cents .......... 40 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 100 102 | Ditto Deferred ..... 25 
Belgian 4} per Cents -- 96 98 Sardinian 5 per Cent 8&8 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents. . 102 104] Swedish 4 per Cents , 83 86 
Danish 5 per Cents . .. 101 103 | Turkish 6 per Cents 95 
Danish 3 per Cents.......... 84 86 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 100 Jex.d. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 25th day of July 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued... ....ceeecceeeeee £25,501,980 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities.............. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 11,026,980 
Silver Bullion,...........0065 ad 
£25,501,980 £25,501 ,980 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 








inseseoesances ccs 3,508,759 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,596,581 
Public Deposits . 4,219,872 Other Securities. ... 16,051,555 
Other Deposits .,............. 10,189,989 BIEEES aocveccsocscece ee 5,924,585 
Seven Days and other Bills... 747,119 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 645,998 





£33,218,719 £33,218,719 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the Brighton Railway, the report of the 
Directors was received, and a dividend of 2} per cent for the half-year de- 
clared. Though there have been no receipts for conveyance of troops, mu- 
nitions of war, and peace festivities, like those in 1856, the revenue of the 
line was nearly 7000/. in excess of that of the first half of last year. The 
Directors propose te apply to Parliament for power to raise 200,000/. of ad- 
ditional capital, so as to have a fund to meet the necessary expenditure for 
improvements tending to increase the efficiency of the line, 


The dividend of the South-Western Railway for the past six months is to 





be 27. 7s. 6d. per cent: last year—with receipts from the naval review 
movements of troops, and peace festivities—it was 2/. 15s, y 

The first annual meeting of the Western Bank of London was held on 
Monday; Mr. Roebuck in the chair. The report showed that at the 30th 
June the amount due to customers was 191,281/. The Government Se- 
eurities held by the bank amounted to 100,000/., cash 31,7007. Buildings, 
furniture, and preliminary expenses, 42,547/. The gross profits have been 
16,745/. ; expenses and bad and doubtful debts, 5249/7. The Directors have 
as yet taken no remuneration for their services. From a net balance of 
profit (including rebate of interest, 1116/.) of 7743/., a dividend of 1} per cent 
for the last six months is to be paid, 1333/. is to be written off preliminar 
expenses, and 2243/. carried to a reserve-fund. The business of the bank is 
increasing. A sum of 50/. was voted to the Auditors, who have held a real 
audit ; a proposal to present 1000/. to the Directors was not carried. 

The English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, at their 
approaching meeting, will declare a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, 


The Scottish Australian Investment Company have declared a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 

The ‘‘ Westminster Palace Hotel Conpeny_ ee 100,0007.—propose 
to erect a large hotel in Victoria Street near the Abbey, with two hundred 
sleeping-rooms. Its proximity to the Houses of Parliament and Courts of 
Law is urged as a strong ground for expecting its success in working. 

The corn-market was firm on Monday at the prices of the preceding 
week, 

The suspension of a Greek merchant in London, Mr. J. P. Giustiniani, 
was announced on Monday. Hibs liabilities are estimated at from 250,000/. 
to 300,000/. His business was principally with Paris and Constantinople. 
During the Russian war he made much profit by supplying steamers to 
Turkey ; latterly his speculations have turned out unfortunate. 

The grain crops in Italy are very abundant: at Genoa the measure of 
wheat, sold a month ago at 33 francs, can now be bought for 23 francs. 

Crystal Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
July 3lst, including season-ticket-holders, 38,659. 





Ghe Oheatres. 


More last words from Mr. Lumley. His farewell performances at 
reduced prices, which were to have terminated this evening, have proved 
so successful that they are to be continued for four nights more, and 
next Thursday will bring the extended season to a close. 

The most interesting of these farewell performances has been that of 
the Nozze di Figaro; for this opera, notwithstanding its incomparable 
excellence, has not been given in London for several years. It was pro- 
duced on Thursday; drew an immense house; and was received with 
such warm expressions of pleasure that it is to be repeated this evening, 
and again on Wednesday next. Had it been brought forward earlier, 
it would doubtless have had as many performances as Don Giovanni, 
which continues to be as attractive as at first. 

The reception, this season, of these two operas, the greatest works of 
the greatest dramatic composer that ever lived, is a good sign of the 
English musical taste. People run after novelty and fashion in music 
as in other things, but they do not lose their appreciation and enjoyment 
of the truly great and beautiful. Managers of theatres, we incline to 
think, have not faith enough in the taste and judgment of the public. 
If they had, they would provide for our gratification by a succession of 
masterpicces, instead of often allowing season after season to pass with- 
out the appearance of a single thing worthy to be so called. 

The Nozze di Figaro has been brought out with praiseworthy care. If 
its performance is not so good as that of Don Giovanni, it is because the 
company does not furnish the means of so advantageous a cast. Picco- 
lomini, one of the most piquante and captivating Zerlinas we have 
ever had upon the stage, is not in her element in Susanna. 
There is no use in finding fault with her for any failure in _per- 
formance—she cannot help it, for the part is altogether out of her 
walk, The smart saucy airs of a Parisian soubrette, which she assumes 


Susanna is gay and 


| reuse, (as Beaumarchais himself describes her,) but ladylike and intelli- 


gent, with a fund of quict dignity which even the libertine Count him- 
self feels to be imposing. Piccolomini, however, was lively and amusing 
after her own fashion, and sang very well, especially in the concerted 
pieces, with which she seemed to have taken great pains. This, indeed, was 
the ease with all the performers; and those busy bustling scenes of con- 
certed music, so complicated yet so clear, so rich in harmony and so full 
of grace and beauty, were sung and acted with a freedom, correctness, 
and spirit, which so delighted the audience that more than one of these 


' concerted passages was encored,—a bad way, to be sure, but still an un- 


' Count, was too ponderous, 


equivocal way, of showing pleasure. 

The best performance was Belletti’s Figaro. Beneventano, as the 
Ortolani made the Countess interesting, and 
sang like an excellent musician, making more than could be expected of 
a voice of an ungrateful quality. Spezia was not successful in Cheru- 
bino: the music does not suit her voice, and she did not seize the spirit 
of the part. We never heard the orchestra to greater advantage: the 
delicious accompaniments were played with great sweetness and delicacy ; 
and the little choruses, so simple and joyous, were beautifully sung. 








At the Adelphi, there was a performance to the memory of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold on Wednesday last. Zhe Rent-Day and Black-Eyed Susan were 
the pieces selected for the occasion ; and that the latter might be played 
with due effect, the veteran Mr. T. P. Cooke resumed his original 
character of William, for the one night only. ‘The verve and spirit with 
which he played this truly popular part were most remarkable. An ad- 
dress in verse, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, and delivered by Mr, Albert 
Smith, was another feature of the solemnity. 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 
M. Auber’s Haydée, which caused such a sensation when originally 
produced in 1847, was revived at the Opéra Com:que on Saturday last. 


The Presse of Wednesday states that M. Calzado, the manager of the 
Italian Theatre, has received the melancholy news of the death of Lablache, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE AUSTRO-BELGIAN MARRIAGE, 

“ Hencerortu,” said the Burgomaster of the Belgian capital in 
uniting the Princess Charlotte to the Archduke Maximilian, ‘a 
new bond unites us to Austria”: and probably the Burgomaster 
was right. The situation of Belgium is peculiar. At the Paris 
Conference steps were taken which greatly derogated from the 
moral independence of Belgium, and tended to confirm the sus- 
picion which prevails that France has had an eye to a reabsorption 
of French at eel convenient stride towards the Rhine. 
If the Duke of Brabant is completely under the dominion of the 
Jesuits, the fact lends a further doubt to the question, what will 
become of Belgium after Leopold ? The Duke might unmake the 
dynasty ; for though it might have the support of the Catholic pea- 
sant majority, it would be intolerable to the Protestant energy and 
independence of the towns ; and he would thus — for a union 
of Catholic Belgium with most Catholic France, whose Emperor is 
the Pope’s Captain of the Guard, and whose Foreign Minister 
treats Belgium so cavalierly. No wonder if King Leopold should 
seek new props to the throne which he must leave to feebler 
hands; and should set against the influence that would render 
Belgium a stepping-stone to the Rhine an influence that would 
regard Belgium as an outpost of Germany. 

t is the more probable, since undoubtedly Belgium has not 
found in another quarter the support on which, by family ties and 
political sympathy, she ought to have counted. The protocol 
making that vicious allusion to the Belgian press was signed 
«¢ Clarendon,’—so little weight had the oral objection of our 
Minister in his own estimation. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that while the representative of our Cabinet assisted at the Con- 
ference which indorsed Count Walewski’s manifesto against 
Belgium, almost the highest representative of our Court assisted 
in fastening the link which more closely unites constitutional 
Belgium, our neighbour, to arbitrary Austria on the other side of 
Europe. The incident reminds us how much more closely united 
are the several courts of Europe than the peoples, or even the 
political states, of that same Europe. Ioyal Belgium is closely 
joined to Imperial Austria ; and we find the pervading family of 
Saxe-Gotha, which unites us by so many links with this royal- 
imperial connexion, assisting in the forging of this new link in 
the network ; the Consort of our Queen promoting that further 
consolidation which helps to render the royal clan of Europe as 
independent as possible of national predilections or vicissitudes. 

This match draws closer the family union of the Saxe-Coburg 
family, which supplies three-fourths of the blood of King Albert 
{or King Edward VII ?] and mans the throne of Belgium, with 
the class that principally occupies the petty thrones of Ger- 
many and the higher thrones of Prussia and Austria ; and it pro- 
ey tends to consolidate a class whose interests and pre- 

ominant feelings are certainly not in accordance with our own. 
The recently-arranged “link” between our own Court and that 
of Prussia did so in a more direct mode. And there is not the 
slightest evidence that our present most influential statesmen, 
who themselves more intimately belong to the diplomatic than the 
political class, do anything to counterbalance this consolidation 
and enlargement of the royalist interests on the Continent as op- 
posed to the national interests. It is our belief that “some day” 
this reactionary progress of that great joint-stock privilegium will 
be effectually checked ; but much suffering, snail a convulsion, 
will mark the transition, Such great human events may hinge 
upon the coupling of young men and women, more remarkable by 
position, probably, than by personal character. 


—— 











INDIA: THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 

Ir the measures which have been evolved by the discussion upon 
the Indian revolt are indicated with sincerity and fitness by the 
expression of Mr. Vernon Smith, they may unquestionably be 
rendered as large as the requirement. It would be harsh to say 
that Government should be bound to adopt measures so compre- 
hensive on the spur of the moment—that a bran-new Indian 
policy was to be dashed off and put in Sir Colin Campbell’s carpet- 

; and it would be as harsh to assume that the sketch of a 
policy already laid down is precluded from correction or enlarge- 


ment. But enough is promised to secure the means of all we can | 


wish for in India, if the fulfilment be real. The pedantic rules 
which have severed the Queen’s and the Company’s service have 
already been broken down by the appointment of Sir Patrick 
Grant to preside over the Bengal army ; General Outram, who was 
not long since under a cloud, has been provisionally added to the 
Council in India; Sir Colin Campbell has been made an honor- 
ary member of the Council ; and these, we conceive, are only par- 
ticular instances of a general move to strengthen every section of 
the Government, military and civil, by a better distribution of 
men and functions. The entire regiments of the Bengal army 
are not to be abandoned, but there is to be a reorganization of the 
troops in the Bengal Presidency. Mr. Vernon Smith says, justly 
enough, that the details of the organization deserve the deepest 
consideration ; but the tendency of the present deliberations is 
manifest, and certainly challenges our approval rather than our 
distrust. Mr. Vernon Smith condemns the composition of an 
army chiefly of Brahmins—‘‘a regiment filled with a sort of 
priesthood” ; and we may remark, that if men of a military caste 
are frequently enlisted, the acquisition of corporate soldierly qua- 








lities may be accompanied by other corporate qualities inconvenient 
to discipline and perhaps detrimental to loyalty in a British sense. 
Mr. Vernon Smith quotes the opinion of Sir Charles James Na- 
pier favourable to the mingling of various creeds in the Bombay 
army; he hints at an increase of the irregular cavalry, and en- 
tertains a strong opinion against the continuance of the Native 
artillery, as constituting a force that ought to remain in Euro- 
ean control. In other words, in the present state of India, a 
Goubt has dawned on Mr. Smith’s mind, whether it is politic to 
place the artillery, the keys of victory, in the hands of the Na- 
tive. And lastly, Mr. Vernon Smith favourably acquiesces in 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the grievances of 
the various classes of the Indian population, and into the practi- 
cability of various improvements, ‘‘ Indeed, he has already writ- 
ten to Lord Canning to ask him if he wishes for a Commission ; 
and if so, of what class of men, whether military or political, he 
wishes that Commission to be composed.” 

It would seem that, under some restraints of routine or eti- 
quette, the President of the Board of Control takes far too narrow 
a view of this last suggestion. He deprecates the idea of sus- 
pending the Governor-General, and appears bent upon keepin 
down the Commission, both in rank and duties, lest it shoul 
rise above the level of the principal functionary in India, Surely 
this is sacrificing the greater to the less, in the face of what Mr. 
Smith calls ‘one of the most awful events which have happened 
in our history.” We are arrived at a turning-point, at which 
the grand object is, to have the most thorough, complete, and 
concentrated survey of the whole state of India, European as well 
as Native. The largest divisions of the subject are still, with the 
best-informed, too much matters of historical controversy or pro- 
fessional debate. The discussion is tainted on the one hand with 
exaggeration, and on the other with the natural but unthinking 
correlative of exaggeration, indifferentism. Because the disaffec- 
tion in India has had other causes than those which have been 
alleged, it does not follow that the alleged causes are false. 
When Mr, Disraeli and others complained of arbitrazy conduct 
and breach of faith in overruling the law of adoption, as in Sat- 
tara, or the letter of treaties, as in Oude, to supersede Native 
Governments, the English public is rather shocked ; but when it 
learns that the Rajah of Sattara was himself a made-up Govern- 
ment more than half invented by our own officials, and that the 
royal Government of Oude was a systematic chaos, a licensed pro- 
fligacy, the public jumps to the conclusion that, upon the whole, 
the change was practically advantageous to the Catives, that 
the British financial commissioner was probably not so cruel a 
screw as the King’s financial commissioner Balkishen: and they 
are right. Yet there is no doubt that the strained construction of 
treaties in both cases assisted a number of other incidents to destroy 
confidence in an Englishman’s bond ; and it is probable that the 
incorporation of entire Oude regiments into the service of the East 
India Company actually recruited the disaffection in our army. 
But now we have only to consider these past causes of the present 
complication so far as they bear upon the future. We may agree in 
the abstract with Lord John Russell, that a Christian Government 
cannot sanction the Hindoo law which punishes religious conver- 
sion with confiscation of landed property ; or may agree with the 
President of the British and Foreign School Society, that the 
education of the Hindoos is a most desirable object,—nay, we are 
convinced that if the Hindoo population had been better informed 
on the subject of cartridges and the requisites of rifle-practice, on 
the objects of the English Government and people as shown in 
our own discussions, and on the forty-juggernaut power of Eng- 
land to crush those who cross her path, they never would have 
attempted anything so impracticable to maintain as the present 
mutiny. But they are not educated: we have to offer them the 
blessing of education as to an ignorant and suspicious people ; 
we have to consider in what aspect they will regard a mena re- 
form beginning in the suppression of the Suttee and Juggernaut 
sacrifices, and leading to the marriage of widows and the retention 
of lands for Christian renegades; while those innovations, shock- 
ing as they must be to Hindoo conservatives, heirs-at-law, and 
reversionists, are complicated with the confiscation of whole states, 
the insidicus improvements in rifle-practice, and distribution of 
religious tracts by colonels of regiments. There is no subject 
more worthy of consideration than the expediency of pressing for- 
ward some reforms, and allowing the way of others to be more 
carefully prepared, ‘There are some of the purely tangible kind, 
which await only energy and will. ‘There is, for instance, the 
abolition of the salt-monopoly. It has been reckoned that if the 
duty were lowered to something less than half of the present rate, 
and rendered uniform throughout India, and if all lands available 
for production of salt were thrown open with a fair rental on the 
land or an excise on the commodity, the Hindoo would get salt to 
his rice and the revenue would not suffer. As it is, the English- 
man, instead of appearing as‘the pioneer of improvements, some- 
times appears as the pioneer of abuses. It was so in Oude, 
where we introduced the salt-monopoly. It has often been re- 
marked with admiration, how truly the Sepoy is “ faithful to his 
salt”? : but we will not allow him his salt to be faithful to. 

Whatever their merits in other respects, the official —— 
in India have overlooked the condition of the Native soldier, and 
this revolt is the commentary on their neglect. The model official, 
Lord Dalhousie, bequeathed to his successors an elaborate minute 
on the Government of India, “‘ in 45 pages and 180 pa phs,” 
making no allusion to “ the position of the Native soldiers in 
India,” except to say that it ‘has long been such as to leave 
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hardly any circumstance of his condition in need of improvement.” 
The routine of which this is the very perfection has continued 
down to the revolt, and the whole field of India and its adminis- 
tration demands a survey. 

It would be extremely impolitic to limit the survey to any mere 
branch of “ grievances,” when the very things on which we de- 
sire to be informed are—the extension of our empire, the treaty or 
actual relations with Native states in semi-independence, the feel- 
ing of the Natives civil as well as military, the desirable propor- 
tion and distribution of European troops, the expediency of ex- 
pediting certain reforms and retarding others. The Commission 
should take even the Governor-Generalship into its survey ; but 
how can the Governor-General issue a commission to inquire into 
himself ? It is a clerklike mistake in Mr. Vernon Smith to sup- 
pose that we only want the opinions of able men on specific ques- 
tions : we want a judgment formed for and on behalf of England ; 
and the Commission should be composed of men who can rise 
above the present entanglements. They are to be found both in 
India and England. 
George Clerk and Sir Patrick Grant would bespeak public con- 
fidence ; and probably few would object to such a Secretary as 
Mr. Danby Seymour. 

Another suggestion by Mr. Disraeli is well worthy of adoption— 
the immediate issue of a royal proclamation, telling the people of 
India that the supreme ruler of the British empire has taken their 
condition, rights, and grievances, into her own consideration. 
The faith in » wre Company has obviously declined both in India 
and in England, nay, in Cannon Row; Mr. Vernon Smith him- 
self describes the ludicrously circuitous route of every represent- 
ation before it can even receive ‘‘attention.” The use of the 
Company has gone ; its cumbersome and mischievous obstructive- 
ness alone remain. Deliberation may be required in arranging 
the removal of its complicated machinery, but the worst in- 
fluences might be summarily neutralized by bringing the Sove- 
reign, forthwith, into direct communication with her Indian 
subjects, and instituting a complete review through her own 
Commission. 





THE MISSING DESPATCH. 
WE have before had instances of inquiry for public papers met 
by a denial that such papers existed, and ultimately followed by 
the discovery of the very thing. Perhaps it may be possible by 
a more intelligent search to find the paper which Mr. Disraeli 


wishes to have, and which would possess the highest interest at | 


the present moment. In the Indian debate on Monday, Mr. Dis- 
raeli moved for two papers, of which the first was the ‘ copy of 
any minute or despatch addressed to the Governor-General of 
India by his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, the late Major-~ 


General the Honourable G. Anson, dated on or about March 1856, | 


relative to the state of the Bengal army.” This paper, says Mr. 


Vernon Smith, ‘‘ does not exist.” 


**T told the House before, that I had directed every search to be made in 
the department over which I preside with a view to discover such a docu- 
ment. But no such document has been found. A similar search has been 
made at the India House, with the same fruitless result. The only despatch 
from the Commander-in-chief which bears in the remotest degree upon the 

int described by the right honourable gentleman is a despatch which re- 

ates merely to two or three officers who are mentioned by name as being 
relieved from their regimental duties.”’ 


Now it is not surprising if a long search has been resultless ; | 


but we must understand that it has been perfectly exhaustive 
before we presume that the despatch is imaginary, or that the 
tty paper which has been discovered is the large paper which 
r. Disraeli pointed out. ‘There is the greatest probability that 
some such paper does exist, and really it is worth looking for. 
Mr. Disraeli brings strong circumstantial evidence on the subject. 
“‘T read in an Indian newspaper, a year and a half ago—to which, there- 


fore, it cannot be objected that it was an article produced with reference to | 


these events—a detailed account of a document drawn up by General Anson 
and submitted by him to the Governor-General. The military service is 
congratulated upon this step on the part of General Anson. 
said to describe the proposed constitution of the Staff, and many other par- 
ticulars are given. ‘The writer awaits with the greatest anxicty, he says in 
conclusion, the decision of the Governor-General on the subject. The man 
who wrote the article did not know the form of the document, and does not 
say whether it is a memorandum or a despatch. All that I can do, therefore, 
is to give a description of that document; thinking that no Minister would 
make a technical objection to its production, and that if it were in his pos- 
session it would be placed before the House of Commons as a document of 
importance. Now ¢ j 
ot ion 1s in existence, and was presented to the Governor-General of 
ndia. 

Nor have we any doubt. This paper has been mentioned before, 
and Mr. Smith’s denial bears no proportion to these descriptions for 
weight or distinctness. He does not tell us that the whole mass of 
official Indian papers has been searched. We know well how ar- 
duous such a task would be ; for it has been the custom in India to 
multiply communications on every conceivable subject, and 
effective business has often been perfectly stifled under the mass 
of written papers. 

The evil is aggravated by another abuse of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Sesteadt of simple communications between the officers 
next to each other in rank above and below, it is too much the 
custom for the superior officer to be distributing complicated and 
detailed instructions to the officers many en below him in 
authority, where one order to the chief of the department would 
be the ee most intelligent, and most effectual for main- 
taining authority ; and, on the other hand, the subordinates are 
continually firing over the head of their immediate commanding- 


A commission addressed to such men as Sir | 


He calls it “‘ the imaginary | 
despatch from the Commander-in-chief to the Governor-General.” | 


The paper is 


have no moral doubt that a document of that de- | 


officer at some higher chief. So that the accumulation of docu- 
ments is something fearful. The same difficulty has been in- 
troduced into the administration of Indian affairs as into the 
administration of our own law; a man is not more able to accom- 
plish the Herculean task of digesting the statutes at large, than 
of mastering the Indian correspondence, with its ‘ enclosures” 
and references, 

Are we to wonder if a particular document, actually seen by 
an Indian journalist eighteen months ago, does not turn up at 
the bidding of Mr. Vernon Smith in Cannon Row; especially if 
Mr. Smith is not wonderfully anxious to lay his hands upon it ? 

But there is a further reason for the probable concealment. In 
Indian correspondence there is a separate compartment, multiply- 
ing both papers and abuses. We are inclined to doubt whether 
any correspondence between individuals or departments techni- 
cally of a public kind is not accompanied also by a “ private” 
correspondence, consisting of documents intended to influence the 
—_ that receive them and the course of public affairs, but to 

e reserved from the ruces and responsibilities of the recognized 
correspondence. By this contrivance the officials of India have 
created for themselves no inconsiderable amount of irresponsi- 
| bility, which has proved excessively embarrassing to straight- 
| forward men, and detrimental to the public service. This kind of 
| correspondence is not confined to the chiefs: their subordinates, 
| their assistants, their secretaries, we suspect, engage in it, with 
| serious complications as the result. We know that attempts have 
| been made to check the practice among the subordinates, but we 
| 
| 











are unaware of any such attempts with regard to the principals. 
Nor should it be effectually checked except by the exercise of 
egret and discretion—qualities that have sometimes slum- 
| ered in India, Now, is it possible that the paper which has ex- 
| isted for the inspection of various persons in India, but which 
exists not for the fastidious eyes of Cannon Row, might be dis- 
covered in the ‘ private” compartment of the Indian correspond- 
ence ° 
At all events, there is one person who could probably give some 
information on the subject,—and that is the Governor-General of 
India: but Mr. Smith does not say that Lord Canning has been 
asked the simple question, whether he ever had, in whatsoever 
form, such a paper from General Anson; nor does Mr, Smith tell 
us that Lord Canning has never received it. 





“ AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN,” 

GENERAL Evans and Lord Palmerston have compromised the dif- 
ference between them: Lord Palmerston has agreed that a British 
officer shall know something of a soldier’s duties, and General 
Evans has agreed that a British officer shall not be appointed by 
| *taking down ”’ others in his school-class, There is a chance, 
then, that besides the natural fighting and constructive qualities 
of the Englishman, the British officer may know something of his 
business, and so far be restored to the practical character claimed 
| by the British soldier, Hitherto his post has been a patent office, 
| the latest but the most wholesale example of purchase; but pro- 
| bably the system of purchase in the Army will slowly follow into 
| utter extinction the patent offices in Epping Forest. We are not 
quite certain, however, but that one quality of the British officer 
has rather declined, is declining, and ought to be revived: we 
mean that quality which is included in the second part of his or- 
dinary deseription— an officer and a gentleman.” 

Lord Palmerston, with peculiar arithmetic, enumerates four or 
more as the ‘‘ three ” requisites of a good officer,—* general in- 
telligence and the education of a gentleman, professional attain- 
ments, and good constitutional qualities”: but there is one re- 
quisite quite as essential as any of these—the spirit of a gentle- 
man. Now this may be cultivated by a really sound education, 
but it is not to be secured by ‘‘ competitive examination ” ; and 
from recent experience it appears to have been rather on the de- 
cline. We do not refer only to the ‘ practical joking,” but we 
hold that it is inconsistent with the character of a perfect gentle- 
man, however he may have “ purchased” his commission, to ac- 
| cept a post for which he does not completely fit himself; that no 
| gentleman would skulk in ease and comfort while his companions 
| in arms were enduring hardships ; and that no gentleman would 
| brawl with brother officers in the face of the enemy, and endea- 
| vour to eke out a bad ease by bullying and the influence of high 
'econnexions. Sir De Lacy Evans, who is a gentleman, has not 
paid enough attention to that part of an officer’s qualifications 
and training, though some incidents of our recent history show 
the need for looking into it. 

The quality is not to be created in school. It is a compound of 
manly self-reliance, of natural taste refined by good training, and 
of a brave and affectionate regard for fellow creatures in pro- 
portion to their helplessness. It is the spirit of chivalry. It is 
| developed in scenes of healthy companionship. It is taught more 
| in the play-ground than the Bs we. among The Englishman has 

boasted himself conspicuous for the quality, and we owed much of 
it to our public school—but still not to the scholastic part of it. 
It was because the public school was a sort of order of chivalry 
| that the high spirit was nurtured there. But manly exercises, 
trials of strength and skill, feats of healthy competition where the 
victorious share their exultation with the defeated and the de- 


feated are proud of their victors. How is this function of the 
public school maintained if its manly sports are eurtailed ?—if its 
annual cricket tournaments at Lord’s, or its beat-matches on the 
Thames, are abolished under the operation of the old-womanish 
feeling, satirized in the fable of the hen that sat on duck’s eggs 
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This gentlemanly tociion. this spirit of chivalry, which cannot 
be taught in class or instilled by preaching, is one that we cannot 
well do without in any course of life. Go to the extreme of that 
which has been thought the opposite of the gentlemanly—trade, 
and ask how much expense, waste, and ruin, could be saved to all 
classes of us, if the high spirit of the English merchant could be 
restored. No laws for the enforcement of debt, for the restraint 
of fraudulent bankruptcy, or for the protection of credit, can do 
the work of that spirit. Again, in Parliament, no elaboration of 
nal enactments against corruption, bribery, and all the lying 
y which highborn and patriotic men sneak into their seats, can 
stop what mere gentlemanly feeling should render absolutely im- 
ssible. The “‘ dodges” so admirably exposed by Mr. Osborne, 
in the attempt of an opponent to get at a seat among the Commons 
of England, cudeehietie render necessary the bill to prevent idle 
etitioning and idle withdrawal of petitions—although Secretary 
Sir George Grey hardly seems to think so; but such an enactment 
could not be necessary in an assembly of perfect English gentlemen. 





LORD RAGLAN’S MEMORY : PUBLIC MONUMENTS, 

Is the late Lord Raglan entitled to a monument in memoriam, 
erected at the cost of his country ? One would have anticipated 
an affirmative reply, at least from all who are in a position to form 
an opinion worth anything. But it seems that such an anticipation 
would have been premature. Earl Fortescue asked the Minister 
for War last week, whether the Government intended to erect, or 
whether at a more favourable period they would consider the 
question of erecting a monument to Lord Raglan ? . 

The reply was something of thiskind. Lord Raglan died, but 
he did not fall, in the service of his country: Parliament has 
‘¢ accorded ” to his family the means of sustaining the peerage ; 
his name will stand first on the Seutari obelisk; but a monument 
to a statesman or warrior should be erected in obedience to the 
opinion and approbation of the whole country: Government is 
compelled to be cautious how they distribute honours, So spake 
my Lord Panmure. Not a word of real appreciation, not a syl- 
lable to show that he was capable of understanding the great ser- 
vices and high character of the late Lord Raglan—whom he had 
known, too, as Fitzroy Somerset, a Tory—fell from the grudging 
lips of the Whig Minister for War. Even the testimony of a tried 
Whig like Lord Fortescue, the ‘ Lord Ebrington ” of former days, 
produced no effect upon the cold feelings and slumbering judg- 
ment of Lord Panmure. To call up the shade of Lord Raglan, had 
only the effect of putting the Minister out of temper. 

Lord Raglan’s services—suppose we put aside all before 1854— 
how many soldiers are there me achieved greater military glory 
in the same space of time? How many soldiers are there who 
have held a position such as he held in the winter of 1854-’55, 
subject to no other losses than those arising from hard work, im- 

crfect shelter, short supplies of food? Gradually it is becoming 
eee that Lord hese alone had a true conception how to 
plan and how to execute the coup-de-main that was to have given 
us Sebastopol in six weeks. It was his firmness that caused the 
troops to land at Old Fort instead of Theodosia, It was he who 
proposed an immediate advance after the battle of the Alma, He 
would have swooped at once upon Sebastopol and captured it, as 
the Russians themselves now confess. It was Lord Raglan who 
proposed pursuit after the incomparable battle of Inkerman ; it is 
confessed that the refusal to act on his advice, by his French col- 
laborateurs, was one of the greatest of military blunders. Was 
it by his fault that a British army found itself on barren heights 
with scanty clothing, transport, hospitals; an active and nume- 
rous foe in front, flank, and rear, and allies who did not take an 
equal share of the terrible burden of the hour? How many other 
generals would have so gloriously held on as Lord Raglan held on 
under circumstances like these? When a handful of gallant 
British soldiers were hemmed in by perils through the coun- 
sels and deficiencies of others, who but Lord Raglan saved the 
honour of the British flag and the lives of the remnant of those 
devoted warriors? This was the man who was abandoned by his 
Government, left worse than undefended from the groundless 
aspersions of a reckless press, and who now, departed, is not 
thought worthy of a monument, because, although through- 
out his whole life he had freely spent himself in the service of 
his country, yet he did not die by the shot of a Russian marks- 
man or the steel of a Russian hussar! Assuredly the force of 
red-tape, or something worse, could go no further. 

Even the technical plea of Ministers comes with the worst 
_—. grace from them. If the nation is not of opinion that 

rd Raglan should have a monument, why is it? Because the 
Government sacrificed the reputation of Lord Raglan to the French 
alliance and to the exigencies of their own political position at 
home. 


then, they cannot now, for they must know that the charges so | 


rashly made against Lord Raglan were false in letter and spirit. 
It is therefore amazing to see Lord Panmure coming Renate and 
coolly alleging as a pretext for neglecting the memory of Lord 
Raglan, the very reason which could hardly have existed had it 
not been for the conduct of the Government. History will take 
care of his reputation, Fortunately, it does not depend upon a Mi- 
nister who showed as great a faculty for taking care of ‘*‘ Dowb” 
as he does now for detracting from the memory of Raglan, But, 
as Lord Brougham said, it is not simply to perpetuate Lord Rag- 
lan’s fame that we should erect a monument, “ but for our own 
sakes, for our own honour, and in the hope that others may be 
stimulated to follow his bright example.” 


REPORT ON THE SITE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
THE report of the Royal Commission on the Site of the National 
Gallery is corroborative proof of the pertinacious s e which 
is kept up to carry away the national pictures to the Western 
extremity of London, at the same time that it establishes beyond 
doubt the fact, that the balance of judgment among any set of 
honourable and conscientious men who are specially directed to 
investigate the matter is against the removal. After examining 
the effect of the metropolitan atmosphere on pictures and works 
of art, the Commissioners agreed to the following resolution— 

‘** The evidence hitherto adduced, considered collectively, does not lead to 
any oer conclusion against placing the new National Gallery within the 
metropolis.” 

On this an amendment was moved and seconded, affirming that 
the dirtiness left by the London atmosphere occasions more wear 
and tear than would occur in a elearer and more airy situation : 
but this amendment was negatived by three to two. After exa- 
mining the effect of the atmosphere on marbles, with the assist- 
ance of chemical tests applied by Professor Faraday, the Commis- 
sion decided— 

‘“* That it is not expedient to break up or remove the collections of ancient 
sculpture and archwology in the British Museum.” 

An attempt was made by one of the Commissioners, seconded 
by another, at combining the collection of sculpture with the col- 
lection of painting in ‘the new National Gallery”: but this propo- 
sition the three other Commissoners “did not think it necessary to 
adopt.’ Thus there are traces in this report of the same conflict 
of proposals which we have encountered elsewhere and in previous 
inquiries, but with the balance of opinion strongly in favour of 
the present site. In fact, as the Commissioners say, their choice 
lay cea the present National Gallery sufficiently enlarged, 
and the Kensington Gore estate. 

Ay! it is the Kensington Gore interest that maintains this in- 





If they could justly have pleaded the excuse of ignorance | 


cessant struggle ; but the Commissioners bring the choice to a 
| very narrow point. No doubt, the Kensington Gore estate offers 
space, and would save the expense of purchasing land; but the 
present site of the National Gallery “is incontestably more acces- 
sible, more in the way of all classes, and from long usage more 
familiar to them, than any position in the outskirts of the metro- 
polis. The surpassing merits of the site in this respect are fully 
set forth in the unanimous report of the Select Committee of 
1848”; and the enlargement would be easy, as Sir Charles Barry 
showed in 1848, by purchasing the site of St. Martin’s Work- 
house and altering the form of the Barrack-yard. This is the 
final resolution of the Commissioners— 

‘It only remains for us to state, that, having duly considered the pre- 
mises, we have decided by a majority of three votes to one (one of our 
colleagues having declined to vote) in favour of the site of the present 
National Gallery.” 

More than once we have seen that special decisions were carried 
| by three to two or three to one ; and it is worth while to look into 
| the composition of the two sides in these divisions, The Commis- 
| sioners chosen were Lord Broughton, Dean Milman, Professor 
| 





Faraday, Mr. Cockerell the architect, Mr. George Richmond the 
| artist, and Mr, Ford the traveller. Mr, Ford was prevented from 
acting by illness, and we do not doubt the truth of the excuse, 
although it might be imagined that Mr. Ford would not like to 
act. ‘The gentleman who took the lead in the minority was Mr. 
George Richmond the artist,—a clever and estimable man, who is 
thought likely to be the last in the world to oppose any high or 
courtly wishes. On some occasions he was supported by Mr. 
Faraday, whose name will be observed frequently in the lists of 
the Court Circular, The majority consisted of Lord Broughton, 
not an impracticable man; Dean Milman, a highminded man, 
not antagonistic to exalted influences; and Mr. Cockerell, 
a professional man of the highest standing, socially as 
well as professionally, There can be no doubt that deliberate 
and conscientious conviction, based upon the facts and the 
evidence, made these gentlemen give their decision. 
Mr. Richmond was the one who voted against them on the car- 
dinal and final resolution. Mr. Faraday, who had on some points 
supported Mr, Richmond, on this occasion abstained from voting ; 
and if Mr, Faraday could not vote for the courtly view, the very 
| fact of his abstinence and silence strengthens the vote of the 
majority. Yet it is said that, in spite of this report, which from 
the circumstances has the effect of an argument a fortiori, Minis- 
ters question whether or not they cannot surrender the public 
| interest to the Kensington Gore interest. 





“MY CELEBRATED PORTMANTEAU.” 

| Wo accuses, confesses. In some of the recent poisoning cases, 
| people have assumed that some advantage or convenience to be 
obtained by the murder was a “ motive,”—unconscious of the ad- 
| mission implied in the very phrase. Mr. Smith O’Brien drags 
out of the archives of 1848, which he once carried about in what 
he calls ‘my celebrated portmanteau,” an accusation against Sir 
Thomas Redington; but the intended exposure of others is a lu- 
dicrous self-exposure. It may be recollected that the deseendant 
of the O’Briens came to the end of his campaign in the widow's 
cabbage-garden, and was arrested. He was courteously taken to 
a house, where General M‘Donald offered him hospitable atten- 
tions,—a kindness which O’Brien repays by wall insinuating 
that the General must have been half-seas over! The stern 
O’Brien declined a bottle of champagne, but pined for a change 
of dress; and he confessed a wish to recover a portmanteau which 





he had left behind. The portmanteau came, but it had been ex- 
amined, and some things had been taken from it. It had been 
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‘‘rifled by State detectives.” The highminded patriot is, even at 
this distance of time, quite scandalized at the rudeness— 

“‘It did not occur to me at the time that there was in the portmanteau 
any document that could compromise either myself or any one else; but 
confess that, even if there had been in it such papers, I could not have be- 
lieved it possible that a general officer obtaining possession of it, not by way 
of capture but upon an honourable understanding, would have allowed it to 
be rifled by State detectives of any grade whatsoever.” 

The traitor rebel thought that he was to pass without being 
searched, by favour of an ‘‘honourable understanding,”—as 1 
the leader of insurgents is not naturally to be suspected of ruses, 
of designs against the state, of carrying about treasonable papers! 
But he is to be spared any treatment so vulgar, lest it should give 
him “ pain ” !— 

“Tt will not be forgotten, that in consequence of the discovery in my 
portmanteau of a letter written to me by Charles Gavan Duffy, the indict- 
ment against him was changed from acharge of ‘ treason felony’ to a charge 
of ‘high treason.’ For several weeks I suffered much pain of mind, not 
only from indignation against those who had thus kidnapped my letters, but 
also from self-reproach for having, through my confiding inadvertence, com- 
promised the safety of a friend.” 

It appears that Mr. Smith O’Brien expected some privilege of caste, 
which should secure immunity equally for his feelings and friends, 
His station in life entitled him to a free pass for his luggage. The 
complication of practical ‘ bulls” in this position is curious. Mr. 
O’Brien assumes that his portmanteau would pass unexamined be- 
cause he only wanted it for a change of clothing,—as if rebels are 
always supposed to avow their design, and not to conceal it under 
some very simple and harmless pretext, _ such as a change of 
elothes! The portmanteau was the very thing that ought to have 
excited suspicion—because it was his, because he said he wanted 
it, and because he professed only to want it for a trifling object ; 
yet he specially kept himself sober to receive it—evidently desired 
to be cool and collected at the task of dressing. And the portman- 
teau turned out to be the very place to search, for there precisely 
were the objects of search—the treasonable papers. How rude, 
not to avoid them! Whena gentleman is traitor, other gentlemen 
should ‘take no notice” ; especially if they put. him to “ pain of 
mind” in compromising a friend; for Mr. O’Brien clearly thinks 
that somebody else, and not he, was responsible for incriminating 
Mr. Duffy. 

But the tragic part of the tale hasstill to come. ‘‘I have been 
informed and believe,” says Mr. Smith O’Brien, ‘‘ that the port- 
manteau was carried to Dublin Castle, and examined by Sir Thomas 
Redington ” ; who is vituperated by insinuation for having looked 
at papers of a most miscellaneous kind,—“ letters from private 
friends, scraps of poetry, bills and receipts, political memoranda, 
registry certificates, medical prescriptions, legal papers, rentals, 
&c.”’ ; an interesting autobiographical list. By implication, too, 
Sir Thomas is vituperated fer wanting the quality of a ‘‘ candid 
and generous mind,” in not perceiving, from the fact that Mr. 
O’Brien had taken with him “ papers of this description on my 
excursion to the county of Wexford,” he could not possibly have 
contemplated ‘‘an immediate insurrection.” Indeed, he had eon- 
siderately resolved to avert a collision ‘ as long as possible” ; yet 
he was accused of going down to Wexford to raise ‘‘ an immediate 
rebellion.” Mr. O’Brien expects that the Secretary at the Castle 
should draw a distinction between immediate and deferred trea- 
son, favourable to the latter; though we must confess that we 
cannot see the force of the refinement. Having neglected that 
act of ‘‘ candour,” and looked at the papers of a rebel seized fla- 
grante delicto, Sir Thomas Redington is summoned before the 
electors of Galway on the charge of not being a gentleman ; for, 
after all, this autobiographical episode by the Lord Edward of the 
Cabbage Campaign is a piece of electioneering—a sublime squib, 
addressed as an epistle to a Mr. Martin O’Flaherty. Mr. O’Brien 
treats Englishmen as unable to judge on points of honour or 

mtlemanly feeling; and we confess that we do not see in Sir 

homas Redington any approach to the character of a man who 
repays a hospitable offer with insinuations that it is a proof of 
tipsiness, who exposes criminal proofs against his friend through 
“inadvertence,” who demands nice distinctions between shades 
of treason, who expects a ‘‘ gentleman” to ignore the evidence 
against a traitor, and to violate duty towards his Queen by fa- 
vouring the rebel. The preux chevalier Sir Smith crowns his 
own candour and generosity by this exquisite piece of frankness 
respecting the ‘ detective” Redington— 

** On the day after my arrival in Dublin, the clothes which the portman- 
teau contained were delivered to me; and it is due to the officials of the 
Castle to say that the only articles of wearing apparel that appeared to have 
been abstracted were a set of studs, which I have never seen since my cap- 
ture.’ 


THE CONVICTION OF BACON, 
Tue report of the trial of Thomas Fuller Bacon has strengthened 
a feeling of unsatisfied justice left by some previous law proceed- 
ings. The case is full of doubtful points, and the public 1s not so 
readily convinced as the J ury seems to have been; perhaps be- 
cause the public was not likely to have been so much affected by 
predisposing influences in the court. The unlucky story of the 
man had filled the public mind. He had, it is true, been falsely 
accused of murdering his children; but although he stood free 
from that charge, he was not exonerated from a certain degree of 
mean cowardly conduct in running away from his wife, and leay- 
ing the poor woman to battle with her calamity, the children to 
ran their chance with an insane mother. Out of that false accu- 
sation sprang the present; and Bacon appeared in court with 
all the ~~ excited by his being at least ‘ mixed 
up” with mysterious “ skeletons in the family.” What 


f | nounce Bacon guilty: it is assumed that he had a “ motive 











did the evidence against him amount to? <A discharged ser- 
vant deposed to having been employed to buy arsenic on a false 
pretext,—that it was wanted for the hardening of iron, in which 
arsenic is not employed. A chemist deposed to the purchase of 
arsenic by Bacon “ to poison rats,”—-when there were no rats to 
poison, though there were mice. The mother unquestionably died 
of arsenic. Bacon furtively took away her rent-book immediately 
after her death. Zhis is the evidence on which the Jury pro- 

’ to 
put his mother out of the way; it is proved that he had arsenic, 
and that she died of that poison; it is known that he was a liar, 
Do these facts prove murder? It was equally proved that he 
was kind and attentive to his mother; that he purchased the 
arsenic openly, and called in medical aid. It was proved that 
Mrs. Thomas Bacon gave the mother some broth within eight 
hours of her death, the symptoms of poisoning having in some 
cases been deferred as long as nine hours; and we know that the 
younger Mrs. Bacon was a person subject to delusions and to ho- 
micidal mania, The cireumstantial evidence was necessarily 
eked out by a presumption: the presumption might have been 
more fairly directed towards the unfortunate wife, but it is pro- 
bable that pity for her aided a very natural confusion of ideas. 
If she had administered the poison, she would still have been free 
from crime, for she was not a responsible agent; yet it is likely 
that compassion made the Jury shrink from fastening upon her 
the stigma of another butchery. 

But Bacon had been condemned beforehand by those who might 
have been expected to incline in his favour. His relatives refused 
to aid him in obtaining counsel, and that circumstance may have 
contributed to the prejudgment of the case. There ought to be 
no question as to the providing of counsel: the Crown ought in all 
eases to provide both sides with the means of placing the full case 
before the court. For the Crown can only desire justice, not con- 
viction. 

Perhaps the truth would have been more easy of detection if the 
case had been investigated recently after the death of the mother ; 
and here again we encounter a defect in the administration of jus- 
tice. The case of old Mrs. Bacon is only one among several in 
which persons have died under the well-known symptoms of 
poisoning by arsenic, without any suspicion being excited, even 
in the medical attendant. Clearly there ought to be a stricter 
watch upon deaths of a questionable kind. A more positive re- 
sponsibility should be enforced upon the medical officer reporting 
the case ; and probably the registrar, or the local medical officer, 
ought to have the power to make an inquiry preliminary to a 
coroner’s inquest if that be necessary. At present there is no 
sufficient rule either for enforcing inquiry or waiving it. Rela- 
tives are harassed by needless investigation, simply where the 
death is ‘sudden,” and actual murder escapes the slightest 
scrutiny. 

But the whole facts of the case—the delayed inquiry, the pre- 
sentment of the evidence, the providing of counsel, the want of a 
criminal appeal—only prove, as hundreds of other incidents do, 
the absolute necessity for appointing a Minister not only to revise 
the law and practice but to superintend the administration. 


Lrtter to the Editar. 


INDIA AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
Lanrumney, Cardiff, 27th July 1857. 

Sirr—Will you allow me to dispute the relevancy of your historical 
analogies in the article last week headed ‘* The Crisis of India’ > 

First of all, in most of the instances which you cite, the domination was 
that of cities, not of nations. This is most conspicuously the case in the ex- 
amples of Carthage and Venice. Now the only way in which a city can be 
great, in the vulgar sense, is by bearing rule over subject states. It is 
therefore little more than a truism to say that a sovereign city, by losing its 
dependencies, loses its greatness. But it does not at all follow that the same 
rule applies toa nation. You yourself instance France as a case in which 
the greatness of a state has survived the loss of its dependencies. May not 
one reason be, because France is a nation, while Tyre, Athens, Carthage, 
Rome, Venice, and Genoa, were cities ? 

Secondly, it strikes me that in the case of Venice most emphatically, the 
loss of dependencies was, as you seem to allow may sometimes be the case, 
not the cause, but the consequence of declining greatness. One main cause 
which led to the fall of Venice was the thoroughly Palmerstonian policy of 
the Doge Francesco Foscari in the fifteenth century, who led her into all 
sorts of continental wars and aggressions. These brought upon her the 
League of Cambray ; from which she escaped with dignity, but which never- 
theless permanently crippled her military power. Almost at the same time, 
the discovery of the new route to India struck a deadly blow at her com- 
merece, and the growing power of the Ottomans supplied her with a more 
dangerous enemy than she had before encountered. ‘he result of all these 
causes was a general decline, of which the loss of her distant possessions 
was clearly the result and not the cause. It was not till Venice was unmis- 
takeably declining that she suffered the great loss of Cyprus and Crete. 
You would, I suppose, hardly attribute her decline to the loss of those 
smaller points which the Turks conquered before the League of Cambray. 

On the other hand, I would cite an example on the other side, which is 
not the less pertinent because drawn from a portion of history of which most 
people think it creditable to be ignorant. In the eighth century the Byzan- 
tine empire lost Latin Italy almost without a blow. Yet the reigning Em- 
perors, Leo and Constantine Copronymus, were two of the most consummate 
statesmen and successful warriors in all history ; and from their time dates a 
— of revival, a period of renewed dignity, prosperity, and glory, which 
asted three good centuries. The loss of the outlying possession was neither 
the cause nor the result of weakness; it was doubtless a cause of strength. 
When did decay recommence>? When Basil the Second, carried away by 
his defensive triumphs over Saracen and Bulgarian, annexed another distant 
possession in Armenia. Similarly, about the time that the Byzantine Em- 
perors lost Latin Italy, the Caliphs lost Spain and Sind. The period of their 
renewed glory under the early Abbassides immediately followed. 

Of course I do not mean to argue from these instances that the loss of dis- 
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tant possessions is necessarily advantageous. — But I think, combined with 
your own case of France, they prove that it is not necessarily the contrary. 
it must depend upon the circumstances of each particular case. 

Our present condition in India is a comment on the causes of once de- 
serting the path of right. Here is an immense empire, founded and main- 
tained by injustice. The government of a hundred and fifty millions of 

cople has been treated as a mere commercial speculation. Sovereigns are 
Jespoiled of their territories, nations are handed over to the torturer, and 
all is in the regular way of business. To me it is perfectly incomprehen- 
sible that the ante revelations of Indian misgovernment have not raised 
a ery of indignation throughout the land. Now the reward iscome. The 
only portion of the people who have arms in their hands have revolted. 
The revolt is perfectly justifiable, yet it must be put down. I am not 
Quixotic enough to propose at once to recognize the newly-installed suc- 
cessor of Akbar. It is often the punishment of crime to be obliged to con- 
tinue in a course of crime. But let us at least learn to leave off annexing, 
and to govern somewhat better what we beve already annexed. 

India leads me to another point, with which you have yourself connected 
it—the late scene in the lonian Parliament. The Ionians are not the 
portion of the Greck nation for which I have the most*sympathy, but I 
am not disposed to give up even them without a word, Why do you speak 
of ‘“‘phrensy”’ and ‘ Philhellenic mania’? Where is the insanity of 
Greeks loving Greece and desiring union with Greece ? The Ionians, under 
the} pretence of a protectorate exercised over an independent republic, are 
practically kept down in a state of grinding political subjection, occasion- 
ally diversitied by stronger measures still. When the republic was first 
established, the lonian Greeks were doubtless better off than their brethren 
who were Turkish rayahs. They had at least some show of freedom, and 
even regarding them as subjects, though I do not greatly admire the 
English government of y ae seams My I believe it to be at any rate better 
than the Turkish. But, with an independent Greek state within a stone’s 
cast, the common impulse of human nature leads them to desire a union 
with it. By a union with the Greek kingdom I have no doubt that they 
would lose some material advantages; but itdoes not do to dragoon men 
into happiness. It is perfectly plain that the English sway in the Ionian 
Islands can only be maintained by force. The Ionians have just 
enough political existence given them to make them wish for more. 
The Hindoo or Indian Mahometan does not want political existence ; 
we have only to leave off torturing his person and insulting his re- 
ligion. I believe we ought never to have acquired India; but I do not see 
that, having acquired, we need surrender it. Butthe English government 
in the Ionian Islands can never be made acceptable to its subjects ; improve 
it as we will, it will always be felt to be a cruel mockery, alien to every 
national feeling. On the a hand, our retention of those islands is not, 
like that of India, a source of national profit and dignity, in which every 
Englishman takes an interest. It really does not seem worth playing the 
rogue about. We thwart the natural and laudable instinct of a nation, and 
gain more trouble than profit ourselves. At any rate, if we cannot do the 
thing handsomely, let us at least accept a compromise which was proposed 
long ago in the Quarterly Review. Make Corfu a British possession, and 
annex the other islands to the kingdom of Greece. Some proposal of this 
sort may possibly have been at the bottom of the present disturbance. There 
is at least some talk of a petition for making Corfu a British colony. But 
in common fairness, this half of the compromise ought not to be put forth 
without the other. I am no believer in cither the righteousness or the licy 
of keeping up “ standing menaces”’ in different — of the world. But I 
know that the average Englishmen is. It would be hard to persuade him 
to give up the Coreyraan Acropolis. But if you gave it him for his very own, 
he might possibly be persuaded to let Kephallenia and Zakynthos go free. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 

{Our accomplished correspondent invites to a passage of arms on his own 
special territory ; but, remembering that even the unconquered Amadis suc- 
eumbed when he entered the chamber of Archelaus the Enchanter, we shall 
beg to keep outside. Our correspondent is right when he questions the 
perfect closeness of some analogies ; analogues are seldom counterparts. We 
should not, however, be inclined to accept the Byzantine empire, that 
splendid and long-lived abortion, as an example of a vigorous state. The 
old Philhellenic romance has degenerated into the Pansclavic swindle ; and 
it is that, coupled with the existence of a vicious dynasty, which retards 
the resurrection of the Greck race. Nor can our correspondent claim for 
himself accuracy in spirit when he describes intriguing Indian families 
as having been * despoiled,” or ** nations’’ as having been * handed over 
to torture,” because a few unhappy Europeans fell into a Native vice.] 





BEST TROOPS FOR INDIA, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 27th July 1857. 
Srm—In the newspapers of the day many suggestions have been offered 
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ciple, and applicable equally to children, to whom the Sepoys have been 
likened, and to men. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy. 
[The remark which our correspondent calls in question was not meant to 
apply to the Native soldier in particular, but generally to the Hindoo in his 
social capacity. —Ep.] 








- [For Booxs, Music, and Fixe Arts, see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.} 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 28. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, July 28.—Jnfantry—2d Foot—Major-Gen, J. Spink, 
K.H. to be Col. vice Major-Gen. Sir J. H. Schoedde, K.C.B. moved to the 55th Foot. 

55th Foot—Major-Gen, Sir J. H, Schoedde, K.C.B, from the 2d Foot, to be Col, 
vice Gen. the Hon. G. Anson, dec, 

20th Foot—Lieut.-Col. G. M. Lys, from half-pay 48th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

34th Foot—Lieut.-Col. J. Simpson, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col, ; Major 
J. Maxwell, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Simpson, whose brevet rank has 
been converted into substantive rank unattached, under the Royal warrant of the 
6th October. 

42d Foot—Lieut.-Col. G. E. Thorold, from half-pay 92d Regt. to be Lieut.-Col, 

54th Foot—Lieut.-Col, C. E, Michel, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. 

97th Foot—Lieut.-Col. E. C. Legh, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col.; Ma- 
jor and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. W. Turner, C.B. from Dépot Battalion, to be Major, 
vice Legh, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854. 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th October 1854—To be 
Lieutenant-Colonels— Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. Simpson, from the 34th Foot ; 
Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. C. Legh, from the 97th Foot. To be Major—Capt. 
ond Brevet-Major J, Maxwell, from the 34th Foot. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 31. 

War Orrice, July 31.—Cavralry—2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Lieut. 
H. L. Payne, from the 5th Drag, Guards, to be Lieut. 

3d Dragoon Guards—Lieut. A. Neave to be Capt. without purchase; Cornet 
J.C. Boucher to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Neave; Cornet G. R. Rawlin- 
son to be Lieut. by purchase, vice B, Mulville, promoted; P. H, Elliott, Gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rawlinson. 

3d Light Dragoons—Lieut. N. C. Chichester to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Preston, who retires ; Cornet H. Fawcett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Chichester ; 
J. Unett, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Fawcett. 

ith Light Dragoons—Probationary Veterinary-Surg. P. Anthony to be Veteri- 
nary-Surg. vice Gloag, appointed to the Military Train. 

12th Light Dragoons—Garrison Serg.-Major W, St. Leger Stephens to be Riding- 
Master. 

Infantry—\st Regiment of Foot—Lieut.-Col. A. E.F. Holcombe, from half- 
pay 13th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

ith Foot—Capt. R. C. Glyn, from half-pay of the 7th Foot, to be Capt, vice 
Jervois, who exchanges; H. M. Harding, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee 
Cook, who retires ; Lieut. C. H. Malan to be Adjt. vice Cook, 

9th Foot—Lieut. W. C. Elliot has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission, 

15th Foot—Licut. P. A. A. Twynam to be Adjt. vice Coupe, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 

20th Foot—Lieut. G. E. Francis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Peard, who retires. 
Ensign H. S. Watkins has been permitted to retire,from the service by the sale of 
his commission. 

23d Foot—Capt. 8. C. Millett, from half-pay of the 23d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Raynes, who exchanges. 

39th Foot—F. 8. Chichester, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hereford, promoted, 

4lst Foot—Lieut. C. L. Furlonge has been permitted to resign his commission, 

42d Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. Hooper, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
M‘Kinnon, resigned. 

60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. J. Hatchell, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice P. 
J. Hoey, whose removal from the Staff, as stated in the Gazette of the 22d May last, 
has been cancelled, 

6lst Foot—Licut. R. G. Brackenbury to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hudson, 
dec.; M. Murphy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. D. Reid, 
promoted to an Unatt. Company. 

Tist Foot—Lieut. Sir L. E. Smith, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hon, R. 
Harbord, who retires. 

9ith Foot—Lieut. O. de L. Priaulx to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hartley, who 
retires ; Ensign J.M. Aytoun to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Priaulx; H. 8. Hall, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Aytoun, 

97th Foot—Capt. R. B. Ingram, from half-pay of the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sibthorpe, promoted to the substantive rank of Major, >under 
the Royal warrant of 6th Oct.{1854; J. 8.Wheeley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Hardy, promoted; Lieut. E, Sherwood has been permitted to resiga his com- 
Mission, 

Hospital Staff—Staft-Surg. of the First Class T. Fox, M.D. from half-pay, to be 
Statt-Surg. of the First Class, vice J. G. Wood, placed on half-pay; Staff-Surg. of 
the First Class G. G. Robertson, M.D. from half-pay, to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class, vice J. Paynter, placed on half-pay ; Acting Assist.-Surg. W. M. Trestrail to 


| be Assist.-Surg, to the Forces, vice F. G. Poulden, placed upon half-pay. 


for improving the state of the Bengal Army,—. e. for making it a trust- | 


worthy and efficient force: allow me to mention one, which I do not find 
among them. It is that of organizing for service in India a certain number 
of regiments composed of Malays. The first Ceylon Regiment was origin- 
ally composed entirely of Malays, and was so chiefly when I was acquainted 
with it, some forty years ago. During the formidable rebellion in that 
island commencing in 1817, no troops that were then employed proved more 
useful, or distinguished themselves more. ‘Their fidelity under some tempt- 
ations was exemplary; and it was very remarkable, that whilst our White 
regiments, composed of men of the United Kingdom, experienced from dis- 
ease, the effect of over-exertion, and the various privations incident to war 
in a Tropical country, a mortality of 25 per cent of their strength per an- 
num, these Rifles, though they had indeed more sickness than when quiet 
in quarters in a time of peace, sustained no increased loss of life, their mor- 
tality averaging only about 2 per cent. 

Another advantage which regiments formed of Malays would have is, that 
they would have no sympathy with the Hindoo population, being separated 
from them by manners, freedom from caste, language, and religion. 

A suggestion, I perceive, has been made in favour of regiments for the 
same service composed of Africans, suchas the West India regiments. Such 
regiments might undoubtedly prove useful in Bengal ; but the Malays are, 
I believe, in many respects preferable to Africans ; being more intelligent, 
as strong, and more active and enduring, and possessed of a special aptitude 
for military service. The only thing I have any doubt about is as to facility 
of enlistment ; a point on which, from want of adequate knowledge, I cannot 
venture to offer an opinion. 

Permit me to make an incidental remark, though it be in opposition to 
one expressed in an excellent article, ‘ The Crisis of India,” in the last 
number of your journal. You say, ‘* Whatever differences may exist among 
Anglo-Indians”’ [relative to the causes of the existing mutiny] ‘ there is 
a common agreement to the fact that the Hindoo has been treated too much 
like the European.” With deference, this I must question : indeed, my 
belief is, that had the regiments which have mutinied been treated after the 
manner of our regiments, they would have continued faithful to their 
colours ; persuaded as I am that no regiment ever mutinies the officers of 
which are competent to their duties, and perform them, acting with dis- 
creet firmness united with considerate Melee othe true governing prin- 





Unattached—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col, R. F, W. Sibthorpe, of the 97th Foot, 
to have the substantive rank of Major, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct, 1854. 

For Brevet-Major D. A. G. Darroch, from Adjt. of a Dépot Battalion, to be Major, 
without purchase, as stated in the Gazette of June 30, read, Brevet-Major D. G. A. 
Darroch, &c. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col, J. Douglas, C.B. 11th Light Drags. having, on the 20th June 
1857, completed three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted 
to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854, 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JuLY 28. 
Partnerships Dissolved.—Ratcliffe and Brothers, Mellor, Derbyshire, cotton- 
manufacturers—Witton and Daw, Threadneedle Street and Great Trinity Lane, 





| gun-makers— Millman and Co. Kingswood, Gloucestershire, clothiers ; as far as re- 


gards J. Stokes—Suteliffe and Co. Rochdale, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards W, 
Petrie and T. B. Wood—Tallent and Carpenter, Amersham, Buckinghamshire, sur- 
geons—Lees and Co. Manchester, merchants, and Wigan, manufacturers ; as far as 
regards R. Duncan—Blockey and Son, Ebury Street, Pimlico, wine-merchants— 
Jones and Hider, Plymouth, dealers in preserved meat—Hamilton and Grieve, King 
Street, St. James's Square, wine-merchants—Curling and Co. Cheapside, furniture- 
printers—Young and Miller, Putney, butchers—Roberts and Co. Little Tower Street 
and elsewhere, commission-merchants—Jackson and Co. Manchester, makers-u 
Filewood and Covell, Bermondsey Market, hide-salesmen—Slater and Rowley, 
Sheffield, file-manufacturers—M‘Lean and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—W.11aM Cater, Ware, Hertfordshire, maltster, to surrender Aug. 
8, Sept. 4: solicitors, Wilde and Co, College Hill; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Henry Carter, Worthing, tailor, Aug. 7, Sept. 11: solicitor, Vining, Moorgate 
Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Rozert Henry Onsarp, Old Street Road, Shoreditch, lead-merchant, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 4: solicitor, Edmunds, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. os F 

WintiAM Tomas SEARLE, Deptford, builder, Aug. 8, Sept. 4: solicitor, Harris, 
Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Sexpy, Vauxhall Walk, builder, Aug. 6, Sept. 4: solicitors, Sewell and Co. 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Epwarp Lawson, Oddy'’s Row, Islington, draper, Aug. 11, Sept. 14: solicitors, 
Ashurst and Co. Old Jewry ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Tuomas Warninaton, New Corn Exchange, and Mark Lane, corn-merchant, Aug. 
11, Sept. 14: solicitors, Young and Plews, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers, 
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Ricuarp Wuezzer, Hereford, miller, Aug. 17, 31: solicitors, Pritchard, Here- 
ford ; Suckling, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 
CuHARLEs LEwron, Maesteg, Glamo: shire, publican, Aug. 10, Sept. 14: soli- 
citors, Abbott and Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 
ames Lorn, Rochdale, cotton-spinner, Aug. 8, 29: solicitors, Holgate and Ro- 
berts, Rochdale ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 
Tuomas MarsHa.t, Hartleoool, boot-maker, Aug. 6,27: solicitors, Sudlow and 


Co. Bedford Row; Hodge and Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, | 


Baker, ey oy e. 

Drxon Suarrer, West l, ship-chandler, Aug. 6, Sept. 16: solicitors, 
Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Turnbull, Hartlepool; official assignee, Baker, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne, 

Dividends.—Aug. 18, Richardson, Caterham, Surrey, builder—Aug. 18, Margeri- 
son and Fort, Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, wine-merchants— Aug. 18, Hind, Plea- 
sant Row, Pentonville, tea-dealer—Aug. 18, Duncan, Liverpool, merchant—Aug. 26, 
Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, oil-merchant—Aug. 17, Taylor, Sunderland, draper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
3g 19, Henderson, London Street, Paddington, livery-stable-keeper— 
Aug. 18, Gifford, Mark Lane, sail-cloth-merchant—Aug. 19, Theed, Winchester 
Street, Waterloo Town, surgeon—Aug. 19, Cameron, Camomile Street, oilman— 
Aug. 18, Richardson, Carlisle, iron-founder—Aug. 17, Taylor, Sunderland, draper— 
Aug. 18, Anthony, Liverpool, commission-merchant—Aug. 20, Williams, Chester, 
plumber—Aug. 20, Rawle, Liverpool, broker. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Cannon, Love Lane, Eastcheap, meat-salesman ; 
second div. of 11}d. any Wednesday (except between Aug. 8 and Oct. 19); Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Over, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, oilman; second 
div. of 1ld. any Wednesday —— between Aug. 8 and Oct. 19); Whitmore, Ba- 
Sagi Street—Bryan, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, clectro-plater; first div. of 
3s. 6d. any Wednesday (except between Aug. 8 and Oct. 19); Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street—Cornell, King Street, Regent Street, carver, and Roydon, Essex, farm- 
er; first div. of ls. 64d. any Wednesday (except between Aug. 8 and Oct. 19) ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Charles and Fordyce, Haughton, paper-manu- 

turers ; second and final div. of 8d. (in addition to 2s. 6d. previously declared, 
any day before Aug. 7 or any Saturday after Oct.3; Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Hindle and Co, Accrington, cloth-manufacturers; second div. of 84d. any 
Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Hornby, Hoylake, Cheshire, hotel-keeper ; 
first div. of 2s. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Hughes, Holywell, Flintshire, 

ocer ; first div, of 2s. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Nicholson, Walton, 
ancashire, surgeon ; third div. of 4d. any Wednesday ; Turner, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Arthur, Inverary, merchant, Aug. 5—Haynes, Edin- 
burgh, Aug. 4—Stephen, Arbroath, ship-builder, Aug. 5. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 31. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Cocks and Stearman, Aldershott, general-dealers—Ham- 
mond and Rigby, Audley, Staffordshire, coal-masters—Sykes and Milnes, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, commission-agents—Collins and Wappenstein, Manchester, lithogra- 
phers—Severin and Bonnet, Manchester, applyers of the patented invention of vul- 
canized Indiarubber for jacquard looms—Alston and Co. ; as far as regards A. J. A. 
and E. Alston, and B. Brier y, Blackburn, cotton-spinners—Haigh and Chignell, 
Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields, trunk-makers—Hutchinson and Armitage, Not- 
tingham, seedsmen—Taylor and Hamer, Great Bolton, Lancashire, rag-dealers— 
Waller and Co, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-plait-merchants—Haigh and Co, Honley, 
Huddersfield, and elsewhere, coal-owners—Eccles and Co. ; as far as regards J. 
Eccles—Gaukrodger and Hargreaves, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-manufacture 
Thomas and Copley, Gresham Street, accountants—Stringfield and Cooper, King’s 
Road, Camden Town, lime-merchants—Gledhill and Berry, Huddersfield, clothiers 
—Cocker and Co, Crompton, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Dawson and Arrow, Bil- 
liter ~ enw and Southampton, ship-agents. 

Bankruptcies Annulled,—Cnar.rs Rytanp, Birmingham, merchant. 

Grorce Bares, Newport, Monmouthshire, sodawater-manufacturer. 

Bankrupts.—A.LeXANvER Ropinson, Great St. Helen’s, merchant, to surrender 
Aug. 12, Sept. 14: solicitor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street; official 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Anprew M‘kean, Southampton, timber-merchant, Aug, 11, Sept. 14: solicitor, 
Westall, South Square, Gray’s Inn ; Coxwell and Bassett, Southampton ; official 
assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

James Casrie, Little Farringdon, Berkshire, miller, Aug. 11, Sept. 14: solicitor, 
Rogers, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Grorer Wini1am Neaes, New Oxford Street, upholsterer, Aug. 1], Sept. 15: 














solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew Close; official assignee, Nicholson, | 


Basinghall Street. 

Rosert Epmanps, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, dealer in mining-shares, 
Aug. 17, Sept. 14: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Nichol- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Sutton, Plaistow Marsh, builder, Aug. 12, Sept. 14: solicitors, Philpot 
and Greenhill, Gracechurch Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

James Srumons, Bridge Terrace, Harrow Road, marble-merchant, Aug. 17, Sept. 
15: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Hemurnrey Brown, Little Smith Street, Westminster, and Tewkesbury, ship- 
owner, Aug. 14, Sept. 19: solicitors, Tucker and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Reveen Turovore and Epcar Avevstvs Grover, Piccadilly, victuallers, Aug. 8, 
Sept. 11: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Bread Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Epwarp Krysecia, New Bond Street, tailor, Aug. 8, Sept. 11: solicitor, Milburn, 
Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

AmEs Morton, Huntingdon, ironmonger, Aug. 14, Sept. 11: solicitors, Sewell! 
and Co, Gresham House, Old Broad Street; Hunnybun, Huntingdon; official as- 
signee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. . 

GrorcGe Putin, Whitecross Street, baker, Aug. 13. Sept. 11: solicitors, Wire and 
Child, Turnwheel Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Sexuy, Vauxhall Walk, builder, Aug. 6, Sept. 4: solicitor, Labrow, Chan- 
cery Lane; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Bensamin Heminoway, Derby, painter, Aug. 11, Sept. 8: solicitor, Shaw, Derby ; 
Official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Epucnp Lititycrarp Mason, Plymouth, inn-keeper, Aug. 10, 31: solicitors, 
Robins, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Henry Avrnore Benruam, Sunderland, ship-owner, Aug. 13, Sept. 16f: solicitors, 
Ranson and Son, Sunderland ; official assignee, Baker, New castle-upon-Tyne. 

Epwiy Tuompson, Lydbrook, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper, Aug. 11, Sept. 14: so- 
licitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. si 

Grorce Green, Mirfield, cloth-manufacturer, Aug. 17, Sept. 11: solicitors, Ive- 
son, Heckmondwike ; Bond and Co, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Savas CaRacazzanI, Manchester, merchant, Aug. 12, Sept. 2: solicitor, Welsh, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 


Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 


meeting.—Aug. 24. Budden, Basingstoke, tailor—Aug. 24, Horner, Hart Street, 
Blo bury, d tor—Aug. 24, Johnson, Billingham, Durham, corn- 
merchant—-Ang. 31, Hughes and Adams, Sedgley, Staffordshire, iron-founders. 
Declarations of Dividends.—Reeve, Albion Street, Caledonian Road, engineer ; 
first div. of 4s. any day before Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—-Ward, High Street, Southwark, and St. James’s Place, 
New Cross, stationer ; first div. of 4s. 6d. any day before Aug. 8, or any subsequent 
Tuesday after Nov, 1; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Garrard, Little Tower Street, 
wine-cealer ; first div. of 2s, any day before Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after 
Noy. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Overbury, Frederick’s Place, woollen-ware- 
houseman ; first and second div, of ls. 4d. and 1s. 6d. any day before Aug. 8, or 
any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Martyn, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, woollen-warehouseman ; second div. of 4d. any day 
before Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—Barnes, City Road, floorcloth-manufacturer; second div. of 6d. any day be- 
fore Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
—M. and T. Huddleston, Berners Street, cabinet-makers ; first div. of 5s. any day 
before Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—R. and E. Redman, Mark Lane, wharfingers ; first div. of 6d. any day before 
Aug. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday after Nov. 1; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
Marriott, Nottingham, tailor; first div. of 2s. on Monday next; Harris, Notting- 
ham—Thackray and Co, Manchester, merchants; third div. of 3}d. any day till 
Aug. 7,and after Oct. 5; Young, ‘Thompson, Knaresborough, leather-seller ; 
second div. of 2s, 24d. any day till Aug. 7, and after Oct.5; Young, Leeds—Hat- 
field, Bradford, draper; second div. of 8d. any day till Aug. 7, and after Oct. 5; 


Young. Leeds—Wil , Se i 
day till Aug. 7, and after Oct. 5; 








» Wine-merchant; second div. of 4s. 6d. any 
oung, Leeds—Binns and Son, Cleckheaton 





cloth-manufacturers ; second div. of 24d. and first div. of 20s. on the separate es- 
tate of G. Binns, any day till Aug. 7, and after Oct.5; Young, Leeds—Bulmer, 
Bedale, grocer ; first div. of 2s. any day till Aug. 7, and after Oct. 6; Young, Leeds 
—Welsh, Huddersfield, woollen-merchant ; first div. of 1jd. any day till Aug. 7, and 
after Oct.5; Young, Leeds—E. and R, Teall, Leeds, boat-builders; first div. of 
3s. 4d. any day till Aug. 7, and after Oct.5; Young, Leeds. 7 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Wyness, Inverury, butcher, July 3l—Watt, Macduff, 
Aug. 4—Fraser, Perth, boot andjshoemaker, Aug. 11—Lumsden, Glasgow, ware- 
houseman, Aug. 11—Dewar, Glasgow, slater, Aug. 11. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












































Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday, 

Sper Cent Comsols crccecssceeccesss| 1h 913 a 91 904 

Ditto for Account .. on 91 913 Ole ole 90) 90 
3 per Cents Reduced 91 918 913 91} 905 

New 3 per Cents .. 91} Sle oly 913 91 90; 
Long Annuities 2 — 2 23 _ 2 
Annuities 1885 ........- —_ -— _ 18 183 
Wank Stock,9perCent .. —_— 216 216} _ 217 -_ 
India Stock, 10} perCent ....... 2163 216 24 214) 2M} 216 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 4 dis. 1 5 5 1 2 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .......... ‘ 96 _ —_ —_— 983 
India Bonds.4 per Cent .....5...65- -— 17 dis. —— 19 — 25 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Even ng.) 
5 , —— | Fremeh .........ceeeeeee 4} p.Ct. _ 
i 3 





















































































Austrian . Ct I 
Belgian .. 44— 974 Mexican . 22 
Ditto ..... 244 — — | Peruvian . i— 80, 
Brazilian ... t— 1013 _ 44 
HRuenos Ayres &t— 85} | I _ 1ll 
Chilian ......+++ t— —— | Sardinian _ 894 
Danish Sf = —— | Spanish .......+..0+ - 393 
Ditto A es —- | Ditto New Deferred . -_- 25 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — 64 Ditto Passive —_ 
Ditto Ae 98 | Turkish.... .. o4 
French ..... s— ' Venezuela .... 3a 
SHARES. ; : ; 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— sANKS— 
Bristol and Exeter...... asesees | 914 | Australasian ....... seeeeeeseees 90 
Caledonian...........++08 ae 77) | British North American,. i — 
Chester and Holyhead ... oe 36 [| CIY cnc eeceeeeeeeerenees ‘| 65 
Eastern Counties......... eee 11} Colonial ... o0< 29 
Edinburgh and Glasgow -— Commercial of London ......... i— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— | Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 19 
Great Northern .... j 97} } London | 46 
at South. and West. Ircland. 1033 | London and County .......... +} 30} 
Great Wester... ccccsccesecces 64) | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia lve 
Lancashire and Yorkshir« 1003 | London Joint Stock.... 31g 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... | 7h London and Westminste ° 47 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 108 ex d. National Bank steeseeeeeees ° —_— 
London and Blackwall | 63 National Provincial — 
London and North-Western... | 103 } New South Wales. 7 
London and South-Western... | 99 } Oriental ....eeeesees 354 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln.) 44x d. | Provincial of Ireland. 62} 
Midland ........seeeeeeseereees | R33 } South Australia... 334 
Midland Great Western (Ircland)| = —— } Union of Austral 543 
North British... oul 16 | Union of London 26 
North-Eastern—Be ‘| 95 } Unity. ......ceeeee .|— 
North-Eastern—York ......... rire | | Western Bank of London,....... | 39 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton| 35 Docks— ’ | 
Scottish Central ....++..-e000+ \i—_ } East and West India........... i— 
Scottish Midland......... London ..+...se0eees /100} ex d. 
South-Eastern and Dover ae St. Katherine s0ex d, 
Eastern of France...... { [Victoria 1... cececeeeceeceeseeee | 88hexd,. 
East Indian ......++.+- 4 | MiSCELLANEOUS— — 
Geelong and Melbourne aot Australian Agricultural ........ — 
Grand Trunk of Canada .. | } Hritish American Land... -_— 
Great Indian Peninsular . CAMAdA 5... ee eeeeeeeeeees -_— 
Great Western of Canada .... Crystal Palace ...... 
Paris and Lyons ......0+000 | Electric Telegraph .. 101 
Mixes— i | Gencral Steam —_— 
Australian ........ eeccccecceces j— National Discount 3 
brazilian Imperial... 13 Loudon Discoun 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey. ad Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 694 
Cobre Copper ....... { 46 } Royal Mail Steam........-0e0. —oe 
Rhymney Iron........00-0-008 (W—_ } South Australian ........e0e008 334 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 


Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0.. 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 8 0 0.. 8 10 
0.. 2 





Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 













Mexican Dollars ......seeeeeee 000 Lead, British Pig . 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 00 0 Steel, Swedish Keg. Oo. 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 31. 
. «£ 8. s. s. 8 a & 
Wheat,R.O. 53to58| Fine...... Oto 0 Fine...... 75to77 | Indian Corn, 38to 41 
Fine...... 4 58 — G0 Foreign,R. 48—68 | Peas, Hog... 33—40 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
Red, New. 0— 0 White F. 66—72 Maple .... 40—42 Fine .... 29-30 
Fine ....0. O0— 0| Rye 34 White .... 57—40 Poland ... 28—30 
White Old 55—65 | Barley 35 37 Blue...... O— 0 Fine .... 30—32 
Vine ...... 65—67 Malting .. 0— 0) Beans, Ticks 38— 42 Potato.... 30—32 
New.. 7 Harrow... 44—48 Fine .... 33—34 





O— O| Malt, Ord... 68—74 
WEEKLY AVERAGE 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending July 25. ‘ 


Per Qr. (Imper land and Wales. 
G6? 





. 
Wheat ..... 7d. | Rye 41 3d. Wheat s 4is. 8d, 
Marley 3 Beans 45 6 | Barley.... 38 -45 5 
Oats ..cccee 8 Peas 42 8 | Oats ...... 27 42 68 








PROVISIONS, 


FLOUR. 
Butter—RBest Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 


Town made «-per sack 54s. to 57s 
SOCOMAS occ ecererecececcsevees 47 — 50 












| 
| 
} Carlow, 5/. és. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship42 — 44 | Bacon, Irish ......-+.++ per cwt. 78s, — 82s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 41 — 42 | Cheese 
American ....... per barrel 26 — 34 | 4 
Camadian .....cceceseeeees 30 — 34 Hams, ¥ 


Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4b. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
















Newoatr anp LeapENRALL.* CATTLE: MARKEY.” | Heap or CATTLE AT THE 
s. a. s. d s. d. j d. s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 2to3 8 to 1 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 8— 4-— | Beasts... 3,474 ..... 935 
Veal... 3 4—-4 0— Sheep ..26,240 ..... 10,350 
Pork... 4 0—4 8=— Calves., 310 ..s0 684 
Lamb. 4 8=—5 O0— Pigs 280 ee 215 

HOPS. WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... Os. to Os Down Tege ....-+0+005 per Ib. 18d.to 18}d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... O@ — @ Half-bred Wethers ......+.+++ o=— 6 
— oO Leicester Fleeces -14b — 16 
- ¢=— 0 


0 Combing Skins 





CUMBERLAND. 





Hay, Good ...... 55 S4s.to 88s. 
“Inferior . 50 6 — 76 
New... 60 65 — 80 
Clover...... 80 . -» 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw 26 — 30 30 — 33 





MISCELLANEOUS. 






















GROCERIES. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8@, | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s d4d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congou, fine .....++-+6+ l1ilh—2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 15 2 —16 4 
Pekoe, flowery ........+. 290o—-40 Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 0 6 — O 9 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 47 6 —48 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 82s. Od. to 97s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 00 
Good Ordinary ........ 65s. Od. to 67s. Od. | Tallow P. Y.C...percwt. 60 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 92s. Od. to 101s. Od TOWD co ccccccsees 60 3 — 00 

tice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 28s. Od, | Rape Oil, English refined 51 0 — 51 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 40s. 4}d. FOWR.cccccces 49 6 — 50 0 
West India Molasses .... 27s. 6d. to 29s. 0d, | Linseed Oil........ eocess 388 9 — 39 O 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil -~47 6 — @ 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0s.to Os. | Palm Oil........--eeseees 460— 00 
” Shaws....+-++ o— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .205 0 — 0 0 

York Regents o— 0 Coals, Hetton............ 18 0 — 0 0 
BSeoteh 4, ce o-— 0 COS vee ~0O0— 00 


XUM 


XUM 
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] ER MAJESTY’S zs H E. ATI RE— 
F AREW ELL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED 

PRICE 

On cai. Aversr 3, L ast Ni sht but Three, by General 
Desire, LA FIG : ast time.) Last 
Seene of LUCIA. Edgardo, Signor 
Giuglini. 

On Tuesvay, Aveust 4, Last Night but Two. 
GIOVANNI. (Last time vd 
on Wepvespay, Avevst 5, Last Night but One LE 
NOZZE DI FIGARO. (Last time 

LAST NIGHT 

On Taveuspar, Aveust 6, LA TRAVIATA, and Last Act 
of I PURITANI. 

The NATIONA 

The entertainments in the Ballet 






‘Lucia, Mdlle. Piccolomini; 


IL DON 





L ANTHEM will follow the Opera 
will inelude 





Maidlle. 










Marie Taglioni, Madiic. Katrine, Madlie. Morlacchi, Madlic 
Boschetti, &c. &e. ‘ 
Pit Tier, Grand Tier, 3 6 
and One Pair ..... 2 12 ’ ) * 0 
Two Pair iil : | Pit ...cccrcccrcece .@ 3 6 
Half Circle cs 2 Gallery ....... ° 020 
Pit Stalls . 013 6 | 
Gallery Bo on 6] No Free List. 





to commence at Half-past 


THEATRE, 


Doors open at Seven o'clock ; 


RY AL OLYMPIC 
»r Lessee—Mr. Atrret 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 

being the last Five Nights of Mr 





Alfred Wigan's 
DADDY 











ment, wiil be performed the Dri uma of 
ACRI Characters by Messrs Robson, E Vining, G 
Cooke, Leslie, Misses Stephens and Hughes. ° con 
clude with MASANIELLO : Messrs. I uk wohe 
Danvers, and H. Cooper; Mesdames Swanl h, Thirl 
wall, Hughes, Bromley, and Melfort.—Commence at Half 
past Seven. 
| ATH MINERAL-WATER HOSPI- 
TAL, for the GRATUITOUS USE of the POOR from 

ALL PAKTS ofthe UNITED KINGDOM 

The present building, opened in 1742, being in many 
important respects defective, the President and Governors 








have recently Purchased some adjoining Premises, upon 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, 
&., and a Chapel, and to provide an Airing Groun! 


liy this means, and by the Improvements they hope effect to 


in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the 
more speedy recovery of the Patients, and thus render the 
Institution more extensively useful then it is at present 


Contributions for this purpose are carnestly requested by 


the Governors of the Hospital; and will be reeeived by 
Messrs. Hoxvne, Bankers, Fleet Street, London; and by any 
of the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. Bensamin Seana, the 


Registrar of the Hospital 











an hl ‘ . ’ "Wy . 
OWER—SALE OF STORES 
To be Sold by Public Auction, in the Tower, on Mos 
pay, Aveusr 3, 18 iN 1th rene ” ¥, 
by order of the Secre the ing STORES- 
Tents and marquees, t« ks, clot g, (Vv 
rious,) bedding, boots, (ank!c and hu 1, Oxford gray, 
&c.) hair beds and bolsters, 4 percha piping, fire-en 
gines, tools, (various,) wooller rags, old iron and steel, and 


miscellaneous articles 

May be viewed at the Tower, 
three days previous to the sale, 
War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower 
wich; on payment of 6d. each, which will be 
purchasers 

No person will be admitte a to view the lots or 
sale-ro om without a catalogue 


from 10 to 4 o’elo on the 
und catalogues had at the 
and Royal Arsenal, Wool 
allowed to 





into the 





Or ITE NEW.—SOYER’S SULTANA’ 


SAU’ A most stimulant to 











freshing and pleasing 














the appetite, composed principally of Turkish condiment 
“i with various culinary productions of the East it 

is an exquisite relish with Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Gam 
and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minces, Hashes, 
Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of 
every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts a hight) 
delicious and aromatic flavour To be had of all Sauer 
Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale Agents, Crosse and 
Brackwe.t, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho Square, Lon 
don. 

NnerTb . aa . "i 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 


of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submit 
ted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. 


dsteads, from... ......+..00000 12s. 6d. to 12/. Os. eacl 
Shower- Baths, from............ 7s. 6d. to 5/. 12s. each 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from..... 6%. Od. to 6/. 6s. each 
(All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil ....... 5s. Od. per gallon 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, troduc 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, whe n plated 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
yond all comparison the very best article next to ste 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna 
mentally, as by no possibile test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. Fiddle. Thread. Kings 


ling 





Table Spoons and Forks, doz. 38%. .... 60s 

Dessert ditto and ditto, ...do. 308. .... 42s 

Tea ditto ...... do. 18% 24s 30s 
Tea and © offer Sets, C ruet and L iqueu ur Frames, Ww aiters, 


Candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re 
plating done by the patent process 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 








Fiddle Thread ing’s. 

Table Spoons and Forks, 

full size............ perdoz. 12s. .... 28%. .... 30s 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ... Ge. BOR coco Be ° 
Tea ditto . -_ » lls 

In these "Premises, formed of Eight Houses, is on show 
the most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON 
MONGERY, with Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods 
Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Clocks, Candelabra, I amps, Gas 
eliers, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Hang 






pd in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to aff wd 





silities in the seiection of goods tha 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 1a, 2, — 3, NEWMAN 


STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S FE, LONDON 


Yr 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LET TE i “PAT 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LE V1 oR T I U SS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detecte ; 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Monatact ares " 











PICCADI 

LASTIC. STOC "KIN NGS, KN vE E-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of ti.c LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive re ure drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to i¢s. each; 
Postage 6d. JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURE RK, 228, PIC- 

CADILLY, LONDON. 





NDIA and LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, lM, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
—INDIAN ASSURANCES Military Officers or Civilians 
proceeding to India may effect Assurances on their lives at 
greatly reduced rates, on application at the Offices as above. 
1 


Lk. IRVINE, Manager. 
+ 
E*° 








}LISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 





London: 12, Waterloo Pla Established 1889.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Directors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William Joha Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Puller, Esq. 
ac James M‘ Mahon, Esq 
Sir KR. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq 





Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq Henry W ordsworth, Esq. 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security 
J HIL L WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
wa TorPp 
Pue “LONDON AND WE STMINSTER | 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commis 
sion. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit 
on all the principal cities and towns in Europe 


City Office, 
Lothbury Branches— Westminster, 1, St. James's Square ; 








Bloomsbury, 214, High Holborn; Southwark, 3, Wellington 
Street, Borough; Eastern, 87, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Marylebone, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 

» Strand The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 





/. and upwards at the 


i} per cent 


Bank or any of its Branches is now 


J. W. GILBART, al Manager. 


Gener 

WE X\wma ‘ , . ah : » 

| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wituiam Lazexny on the back of each bottle, in ad- 

dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaneru Lazensy.—t, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


VESSRS. He J. and D. NICOLL’S 


LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 


GENTLI MEN + DLLESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
fullows— 
MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced........0..05. 6 0 0 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced > 0 Oo 





and 310 0 
Gand 4 0 0 
from 1 1 0 


a ae Oe 
ROCK COATS 

ANGOLA Mor r Coats. 
Waistcoats .... 

















. from 010 6 

Trousers from 1 1 0 

Their} ered Palet ot 220 
The Allied Sleeve Cap om . e 110 

! vs C1 i 1 ordin to size 
Dej l t unt orms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes 
Detailed J mates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms; Servants’ Liveries, & 
lld4, 116, 118, nd 120, R nt Street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London 

De NWT BEAT YOUR CARPETS.— 
can be thoroughly Cleansed from all Tmpurities 

the Cale vs revived by pure washing, and promptly return 
i ond 4d. 7 yard Turkey and extra heavy 
1 proport 1 Biankets, Quilts, Counterpanes, 

Table- covers, Curtains, and all kinds of heavy goods, purely 
washed and finished in the best style, at a moderate charge, 
by the METROVOLITAN STEAM WASHING COMPANY, 
17, Whart Road, ¢ Road, N. All goods promptly re 
turned. Orders by post immediately attended t 

\ ATTRESSES, WARRANTED NOT 
4 rO WEAR HOLLOW IN THE MIDDLE. sah AL 
and SON have patented Improvement in the M fae 
ture of Mattres whict vents the material felti ~~~ 
i mass s it does in all Mattresses made in the ordinary 
way PATEN! are dg ESSES are made of the very 
best Wool and Hors r only, are rather thicker than 
usual, and the prices are t a trifle higher than other good 
Mattresses their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU f BED 
STEADS, REDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE, con 
tains > the Pr s of tl tent Mattresses, and is 
SENT FREI ‘ HEAL and SON, 196, Totten 





ham Court Koa 


}! FTY 


THOUSAND CURES have been 














effected without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, 
by bt BARKRY'S deliciouws REVALENTA ARABICA 
POOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in 
the effectual removal of Ind tion (Dyspey Plata 
ency, Phicgm, all nervou 1 is, and liver ¢ iplaints 
‘ tipat dysente ma 4 ‘ palipitaiton 
heart burt ! ! ria, 1 debility, de 
Spondency, cramps " 4, an kness at the 
t mm kin st ‘ ! ’ ti con 
t prunts ! the most en 
r h ad din 
1 t n nd nervous and 
u K vied by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram Lord Stuart 
de Devies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestaart, Major 
General TI ts King, and 50,0 other resp ible persons, 
whose he lth has be« 1 peri y restored Al other 
means of cure had fai Od.; 2b., 
4s. Gd.; Sib., Ils. ; 12b., 2 age free, on 
receipt of post-office ord tarry du Barry and Co. 77, Te 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co, 182, Picea 
dilly 0, Strand; Abbis and Oo. 60, Grac irch Street ; 
66, and 150, Oxford Street 49, Bishopscate Street Within, 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
L IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OTL 
has now, in conseque ed superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire aman nee and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUME N, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, HEUMATISM 
CIATICA, ABETT Ea r TH N, NEURALGIA, 
KETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE LITY, AND ALI 
LOUS AFFECTIONS 
FROM “THE LANCET.” 
‘The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not soe 
simple as might be supposed. D r Joxnou gives the pre 
ference to the Light-Brown Oi) over the Pale Oil, which 


tty acid, a smaller quantity 
the clements of bile, and 
eficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
of the deficiencies of the Pale 





any volatile f 
ac _, 
th 


contains scarcely 
of iodine, phosphoric 
upon which ingredicnts 








doubt, partly depends. Some 

Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THe PRe- 
rerence or tue Licur Brown over trae Pare OW we 
rriiy concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dx 


De Joxon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile 


Sold onty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6¢ Pints, 4s. $d. ; 
Quarts, %.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonan’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
orenvurne, by many respectable Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIT. DEPOT, 
ANSAR, H ARI ORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 








L 


| 





| 


| 
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| sexes and all ages is Holloway's Pills; 


COPN YR 
7SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known -_ to H. Burepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2*. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8s. pint. Bricdenbach’s Royal Distillery a Flowers, 57, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


> . 7 
SCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Manufactured by J. Scuwerre & Co. the 
sole lessees, from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, pos- 
sesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. 
Schweppe's Soda, Magnesia, Potass Waters, and Lemonade, 
are manufactured as usual. Every bottle is protected by a 
Label with their signature. Schwe pe & Co. Manufacturers 
of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade, 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 


> ror . 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine - 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed w ‘ith despatch. —tH, ,Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmi d 1807. 

















DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinweronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 


the Empire. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
has introduced an MIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
of ARTIFICIAL 1 rll, fixed without springs, 
or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 














wires, 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 


they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 

tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 

tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


‘i ” 
- GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 

utmost importance te every individual, both as regards 

health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the conscquent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 

ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled 

Yrepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 

unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 

and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetuess and 
purity tothe breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cautrion.—The 
words “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO" are on the label, and* af 

ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the 

ment Stamp ; seld dona them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS invaluable for 
and Disordered Stomach.— 


the cure of Indigestion 

few remedies advocated by the faculty that are 
cable in curing indigestion and disordered sto- 
a martyrdom to many of the popula 
only remedy for the extinction 
safely recomme ided to both 
these are a certain 
cure, and a blessing to old and young, restoring health and 
energy after all medical aid has been tried in vain. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Ho.toway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lar New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E Muir, Malta 


CYCLOP_EDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


closest observer ; 





























There are 
really servic 
machs, which cause 
tion in every country; the 
of this malady which can be 











————» 


—SUBJECTS, 





art I. price 2s. 6d. to be continued in 
about 21 Monthly Parts 

YYCLOPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA : 

) aLibrary Manual of Theologie al and Gene wall 
Literature, and Guide to Books for Authors, Preach- 
ers, Students, and Literary Men—SUBJECTS. By 
James Dar.ine. 

Recently published, 

CYCLOP EDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA— 
AUTHORS In one large volume super-royal 8vo. 
price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth lettere “d, or strongly half-bouud, 
morocco flexible back, 3/. 

JAMES Dant mnG, 81, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
A Prospectus sent free on application. 


ie YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 

SCIENCE and ART. By Joun Trws, 
Containing all the Scientific Discoveries and Inven- 
tions of the past year, collected, condensed, and ar- 
ranged for convenient reference, affording a complete 
record of the progress of science and its most novel 
applications in mechanics and the useful arts, che- 
mistry, zodlogy and botany, geology and geography, 
Ke. Fe: ap. Svo. 5s, cloth, 

Any of the separate volumes or complete sets from 
1839 may still be had, feap. Svo. 5s, cloth; and the 
extra volume for 1851, feap. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 
London: W. Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 

Street, ond | Paternoster Row. 


This day, P 


London : 








IN 
F.S.A, 





86, Fleet 





Now ready, Part IT. price 1 
HE HOU {OLD ENC YLOP. EDIA; 

or Family Dictionary of eve rything conne cted 
with Housekeeping and Domestic Medicine, with the 
Lay of Children, Management gf the Sick-room, 
nitary Improvements of the Dwelling, the Duties 
of Servants, Brewing and Making of Wines, and full 
Information relative to all other Subjects relating to 
Personal and Dumestic Comfort. 

“It is a praiseworthy contribution to the knowledge 
of common things.”—Weekly Times. 

* A more useful publication has not come under our 
notice for some time.” —V’lymouth Mail. 

“ This promises to be the best publication of its sort 
ever issued. It is written with full information, whilst 
the useful i - never forgotten.” —Bristol Advertiser. 

. Kent and Co. 51 & 52, Paternoster Row. 








London: 
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In demy 8vo. ie 
NDIA, MADRAS, its “CONDITION and 
REQUIREMENTS, By Joun Bruce Norton, Esq. 
RICHARDSON Brorurrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


[*P1A- —MADRAS.—In demy 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth, ITS CONDITION and REQUIRE- 
MENTS. By Joun Bruce Norton, Es 

— Broruens, 23, Cornhill, E. Cc. 


is day, post 8 8vo. 9s ae 
ETTERS “from the SLAVE STATES. 
y JAMES STIRLING. 
. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








London : Joun , 3 





Just published, price 3s. 
OGUE’S BELGIUM and the RHINE 
BOGUE’S SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. 3s. 6d. 
BOGL PARIS and ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
London: Ler and Carrer’s Continental Guide Dépot 
and Passport Agency, 440, Strand, 








In foolscap &vo. price 6s, 
ABBE TANDS. A Tale. 
By W. 8. Rocxsrro, Author of * Stories on the 
Second Table of the Commandments.” 
London: Josern Masters, Aldersgate Street, and 
New Bond Street. 
IVING CELEBRITIES, A Series of 
Photographic Portraits, by Mautuand PoLyBLanK, 
The Number for Avevusr contains Lord BROUGHAM, 
with Memoir. 
Maui and Portysuank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 
187a, Piccadilly; and W. Kr nr and Co. Fleet Street. 


MRS, GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE _ 
BRONTE, 
Preparing for Publication, 
HIRD EDIT ION of the LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, By E. C. Gasket. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 
London: Surrn, ELpe 











and Co. 65, a 








Now ready E in small 8vo. price 5s. 6 
IVAN T SLEEPER, a “Tale of 
all Time. By a" Rev. H.C, Apams, M.A. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, ‘Oxford ; Author of “ The 
First of June,” and other Works. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
D ye ; PORQUET’S GERMAN WORKS 
for BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. each. 
DE PORQUET’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
full of notes to each page. 
GERMAN TRESOR, to turn English into German, 


GERMAN PHRASES, for Conversation. 
London : SmmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


E PORQUET’S STANDARD 
BOOKS. 
FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. 1s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS sur HIST ORE a ANGLETERRE. 


1s. 6d. 
POESIES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours.) 
s. 6d. 
TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH, 
6d. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH VERSIONS, 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH PLAYS, for the Young of either Sex. 
3s. 6d. each. 
FRENCH GENDERS, 2s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, raemnt and Co, 





€ his day, post 8vo. 
HE COMET OF 1556: "Replies to 
Every-Day Questions referring to its Anticipated 
Reappearance, with Observations on the Apprehen- 
sion of Danger from Comets. By J. Russet Hinp, 
Foreign Secretary of the Astronomical Society, &c. 
By the same Author, 

THE COMETS ; a Descriptive Treatise, with Ac- 
count of Modern Discoveries, and a ‘Table of all Calcu- 
lated Comets. 5s. 6d. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY. | Is. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parken and Son, West Strand. 


LIDDELL AND SMITH’S SCHOOL HIS- 
TORIES OF GREECE AND ROME. 


The following Works are now ready, 


HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By Wituiam 
Surrn, LL.D. Classical Examiner in the University 
of London, and Editor of the ‘Classical Diction- 
aries.” 10th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 
8vo, 78. 6d. Questions. 12mo, 2s. 

**We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony 
to the excellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith 
has proceeded, and the careful scholarlike manner in 
which he has carried it out. The great distinctive 
feature, however, is the chapters on Literature and 
Art. This gives it a dec ided advantage over all pre- 
vious works of the kind,’ — 


HISTORY OF ROME, From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, 
— Chapters onthe History of Literature and Art. 

y H. G. Lippert, D.D. Dean of Christ Church, late 
i ead Master of Westminster Se hool, and Editor of 
the “Greek and Latin Lexicon.” 5th Thousand, 
With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* This excellent History of Rome, from the pen of 
one of the most celebrated scholars of the day, will 
supersede every other work on the subject. The vo- 
lume conforms with the ‘ History of Greece,’ by Dr. 
Wm, Smith, in typography, literary method, and il- 
lustration.”—John Bull, 


Itt. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of thg Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 

ire abridged. By Wa. Smiru, LL.D, 3d Thousand, 

With 100 Wood-cuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Dr. Wm. Smith has drawn up an admirable abridg- 
ment of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, using as far as pos- 
sible the language of the original, and adopting the 
plan ofomitting or treating briefly circumstances of | 
inferior importance, so that the grand events which 
have influenced the history of the world may be nar- 
rated at length.”— Cambridge Chronicle. 

*,* The above Works are now bound uniformly in 

Black cloth with Red edges. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 









Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. — numerous 
2ngravings and Ma 

HE KAF IRS of N AT. AL and the 
ZULU COUNTRY; with Illustrative Anecdotes 

and Narratives, and a History of the Zulu Dynasty. 

By the Rev. Josern Suoorrr, Curate of Holy Trinity 

and St. Mary’s, Guildford, ‘and formerly of Albert, 

Natal. 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





In price 5s. cloth lettere 
pF tC Y's "REL IQUES OF “ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the Rev. 

R. A, Witmorr, and illustrated by Corbould. 

** Percy, with a genius fervid and delicate, deserved 
the editor he has found in Mr. Wilmott, who appre- 
ciates him justly and truly.”— Atheneum, 

London : Groner Rovr ever and Co, Farringdon St. 





BRITISH INDIA. 
In post 8vo. price 5s. cloth ¢ 


HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


from the earliest period of English intercourse 

to the present time. By CHAries MACFARLANE. 

“This admirable aid to the study of British India 
we particularly recommend as one of the best epitomes 
that our literature possesses.”—North Wales Chro- 
nicle, 

This volume reflects infinite credit on Mr. 
lane’s abilities and research. 
Londen : Gasnes Rovr Leper and Co, 2, Farringdon St. 


“OL ICITOR’S JOURN NAL 
AND REPORTER, No. 31, for this day, 
Contains: Leading Articles, The Session: The Land 
Transfer Bills—A Summary of the Week’s Legal 
News— Recent Decisions in Chancery—Cases 2 
mon Law specially interesting to Attorneys—Corre- 
spondence— Proceedings of the 
ciety—Parliamentary Proceedings—Progress of Pri- 
vate Bills—Gazettes, &e. &c. Kc.—Reports of Cases 
decided in the Superior Courts. Price ls. ; or without 
the Reports, 8d. 
Published at the Office, 


READING FOR THE COUN 


Macefar- 





, Caney Street, W. C. 


YTRY, 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S RECREA- 
TIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. A New 
Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s, each. 

Vol. I. ready on Ist August. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES 
AMBROSIAN ®. Complete in Four Volumes, with 
Glossary and Index. Crown 8vo, price 24s. 


THE SKETCHER. By the Rev. Joun 
Eacies, M.A. Originally published in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED to “ BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE.” By the Rev. Joun Eacirs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Uniform with ‘* The Sketcher.” 

THE ATHELINGS, or the Three 
Gifts. By Marcanrer Ovrpnant. Originally pub- 
lished in “* Blackwood’s Magazine.” In 3 vols. post 
8vo. price 31s, 6d. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 
ZAIDEE. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
THE QUIET HEART. Second Edition, post 
8vo. price lls. 6d. 
KATIE STEWART. Second Edition, small 8vo. 
price 6s. 
BOTHWELL. A POEM. By W. Ep- 


monpstouNE Aytoun, D.C.L. Author of ‘* Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers,” &e. Crown 8vo, price 12s, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 


LIERS, and other Poems. By W. EpmMonpsrounr 
Ayrous, D.C.L. Tenth Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. 


JESSIE CAMERON, a Highland 
Story. By the Lady Racner Buriter. A New and 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By 
agra ag Ilamuiexy, Captain R.A. A New 


CURRAN AND HIS ee ee 
RIES. By Cuarces Putiips, B.A. A New 
— aper Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S ESSAYS, 
CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. Contributed 
to ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” Four volumes, crown 
8vo. price 24s, 


taining minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, 
with Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood and 
Fell. By Jounx Coravuoun, Esq. Third Edition, 
with Illustrations. In 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


ROCKS AND RIVERS: or Highland 


Wanderings, &c. By Joun Cotqvuovn, E 18q- 
of “ The Moor and the Loch.” Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO 
THE RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 
By Tuomas Top Sropparr, Second Edition, post 
8vo. with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 


|THE ANGLER’'S DIARY; for Record- 
ing the Quantity of Fish Killed, Time and Place, 
&c.; with Memoranda of Angling Occurrences, En- 
gagements, &c. Oblong 8vo. bound in roan, price 4s, 


THE SHOOTER’S DIARY or GAME- 
BOOK : for Ree ording the Quantity of Game Killed, 
Time and Place, &c. ; with Memoranda of Sporting 
Occurrences, Engagements, &c. Oblong octavo, bd. 
in roan, price 4s. 
Witt Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Incorporated Law So- | 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. Con-| 





THE BISHOP OF rE TERBOROUGH’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. halt- -bound, the Twelfth 
Edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY 
of ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters 
from a Father to his Son. With Questions. By 
Grorcr Davys, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough, ~ 
Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place, 
— D’s FIRST GREEK BOOK, 
n 12mo. price 5s, Third Edition of 
HE FIRST. GREEK BOOK; on the 
plan of ** Henry’s First Latin Book, ” By the 
Rey. Tuomas Kercuever ArNnoip, M.A, late Rectoy 
of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


London : Rivinctons, Waterloo Place. 
of —_ may be had, by the same Author, 
The 8 ND ‘GREE Kk 300K ; containing an 





Elementary Tre atise on the Greek Particles and the 
Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s, 6d. 

The THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing a Selec- 
tion from XENOPIION’S CYROP_EDLIA, with Notes, 
Syntax, and Glossarial Index. 3s. 6d. 

The FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or the Last 
Four Books of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, con- 
taining the RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND; 
with Notes, and Grammatical References. 4s. 

" 12mo. price 6s. 6d, the Second Edition of 
IT’ NDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GR: APH Y and HISTORY. With Questions, 
Translated from the German of Piitz, by the Rev. R. 
B. Pavi, M.A. and Edited by the late Rev. Tuomas 
KeRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Also, by the same Editor: 

1. HANDBOOK MEDLEVAL HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 

2. HANDBOOK of HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 

“The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is 
their exceeding simplicity, the excellent order with 
which they are arranged, the completeness of their 
details, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate 
erudition which they exhibit in every page. They 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to 
over-estimate—that they bring down their respective 
subjects to the very latest period, and present us with 
the results of the most recent investigations of the 
critics and antiquaries by whom they have been dis- 
cussed.”—Dublin Review. 

RivincTons, Waterloo Place. 


In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. uN Eighth Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
i to GREEK PROSE ao POSITION, Part the 
First. By Tuomas Kexcuever Arnowp, M.A, late 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

*,* The object of this work is to enable the student, 
as soon as he can decline and conjugate with tolerable 
facility, to translate simple sentence after given ex- 
amples, and with given words; the principles trusted 
to being principally those of imitation and very fre- 
quent repetition. It is at once a Syntax,a V ocabulary, 
and an Exercise Book ; and is used at all, or nearly al, 
the Public Schools. 

Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A SECOND PART of the above Work, (On the 
Ss In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

2. A Practical Introduction to GREEK ACCI- 
DENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 

A Practical Introduction to GREEK 
STRU ING. 6s. 6d. 


~~ HOMER ILLU 
T 








MODERN 





CON- 





STRATED BY THE REV. 
. K. ARNOLD. 
n 12mo. price <P neatly half-bound, 





] OME RI ILIAS; with ENGLISH 
NOTES, and GRAMMATICAL REFEREN- 
CES. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Kercuever Ar- 


NOLD, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fel- 
low of Trinity College, C ambridge 
Also, by the same Editor, 

HOMERLIL TAS, Lib. L.—IV.; with a CRITI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH 
NOTES. 7s. 6d. 

** This edition is intended to assist more advanced 
students at schools and colleges. A more usefu land 
complete guide to the study of Homer we do not 
know.” — Atheneum. 

2. HOMER for BEGINNERS ; being the ILIAD, 
Books I.—II1. ; with ENGLISH NOTES, 3s. 6d. 

3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the 
ODYSSEY. From the German of Dr. Ahrens. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 3s, 

4. CRUSIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON for HOMER. With an Explanation of the most 
difficult Passages and the Proper Names, Revised 
and Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnonp. 9s. 

Rivinctrons, Waterloo Place. 
ARNOLD'S a ATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
ENTH EDITION, 

In 8vo. m 6s. 6d. the Tenth Edition of 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
i LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Tuomas 





| Kercurver Annowp, M.A. late Rector of Lyndon, and 


Author | 


} 
| 


formerly Fellow of Trinity College, C ambridge 

This Work is founded upon the principle of imita- 
tion and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, 
a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book: and consider- 
able attention has been paid to the subject of Sy- 
nonymes, It is used at all, or nearly all, the Public 
Schools. 





Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. ASECOND PART of the above Work, contain- 
ing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. 
With x. Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus., Third Edi- 
tion. 

2. LONG ER EXERCISES; being a Companion to 
the First Part. Second Edition. 4s. 

3. LONGER EXERCISES, Part II.; containing a 
Selection of Passages of greater length, in genuine 
idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. 4+. 

4. MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN. 


From the German of Grotefend, with Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Also, DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN 


SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev, H. H. An- 


nop, B.A. Second Edition, 4s, 
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ESSAYS ON THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Just PNT in feap. &vo. price As. 6d. cloth, 
HE LAND of SILENCE and _ the 

T LAND of DARKNESS. By the Rev. B. G. 
Jouns, Chaplain of the Blind School, St. George's 
Fields, Southwark. 
London: Loxemax, Brows, and Co. 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 
On Woinestey next will be published, in 2 vols. 


&vo. price 12s. cloth, 
GELEC TIONS from the CORRE- 
WI SPONDENCE Esq. 


of R. E. H. GREYSON, 
Fdited by the an of ** The Eclipse of Faith.” 
ondon : LONGMAN, 


Brown, and Co, 





“OF Ww ATERTON’ S ESSAYS . AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in feap. _— with Portrait, price 


NA 
VSSAYS on NATU ii AL HISTORY. 
= Third Series. "By Cuarters Waterton, Esq. 
Author of ‘“* Wanderings in South America.” Witha 
Continuation of the Autobiography and a Portrait of 
the Author. 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS, First Series, price 5s. 6d. 
and the Second Series, price 4s. 6d. may also be had. 
London: Lonomay, Brown, and Co. 


[NEW 8 8E RIES 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPILY and ATLASES. 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, Enlarged and 
Corrected to the Present Time, and Edited by the 
Author’s Son the Rev. Tnomas Burier, 
Rector of Langar. 


GRAPIIY : an entirely New Edition, corrected 
te the Present Time. Post Svo. price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an en- 
tirely New Edition, corrected from the best authori- 
ties. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 
1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 
Enlarged to Tweuty-cight full-coloured Maps; with 
a complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: comprising Twelve full-coloured Mz 
selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8yvo. price 
4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : 
Enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; witha 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY : comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, se- 
lected from the Ancient Atlas, Royal 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-two 
full-coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 
2is. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern, 
4to. ds. each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London: Loxomay, Brown, and Co, 
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COPY-BOOKS, or 
Oblong 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’'S ENTOMOLOGY. 
Vifth Thousand of the Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 
Just published, in 1 clos Pm ge vi “a of 600 pages, 

crown 8vo, price 5s, clot 
NTRODUCTION to EN TOMOL OGY ; 
or Elements of the Natural History of Insects; 
comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects, 
of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Societies, 


Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &e. Sy Win.iam 
KAurnpy, M.A. F.R.S. F.L.S. Rector of Barham, and 
Wi1114M Srexcr, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Seventh Edi- 


tion, (Fifth Thousand,) with an Appendix relative to 
the Origin and Progress of the work, 

“No work in the English 
language, we believe, t 
Jone more than Kirby and | 

’ rned and popular | 
to spread the | 
» for Natural History at | 

The book is in 
deed a marvel of cheapness ; 

msiderably more than 600 
closcly- printed octavo pages 
for five shillings..... To 
our readers, old and young ,— | 
parents, children, te ac he rs, | 
re spectively ,—we say, ‘ buy 
and read’; enjoy, verify, and 
eularge, by the use of your! 
own eyes and faculties, the 
curious details in rural eco 
nomy, animal biography, and | 
mental philosophy, amassed 
with so much study and per-| 
Loxeman, 


sonal observation, and di 
sested with equal taste and 
judgment by the learned au 
thors, indissolubly associated 
in fame and remembrance as 
they were in lifelong friend 
ship, though now for a little 
while separated by a tem 
poral change To the sur 
vivor of the two we owe a 
very charming 
the volume, in the shape of 
letters and recollections con 
nected with the first concep 
tion and progress of the work, 
and the cordial friendship 
which, having originated and 
matured the undertaking, so 
long survived its completion 
and participated its success."’ 
Natural History Revier. 
Brown, and Co. 








London: 


ARITHME = AL AND MAT HEMATICAL 
CHOOL-BOOKS 
By the Rev. J. w Coienso, D.D. Bishop of Natal 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
*.* New Editions, Corrected and Stereotyped. ¥ 
RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
With a New Chapter on Decimal Coinage. By 
the Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal, and 
ay Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 12mo. 
. 64,—KEY, by 8. Maynarp. Price 6s. 
Also, by Bishop Co1enso— 

TEXT- BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHME TIC. 
18mo, ls. 9d.; or with Answers, 2s, 3¢.; or in 5 Parts, 
separately, as — s— 
|. Text-Book 
2. Examples. 

Arithmetic. 

3. Examples, Part It. Com 
pound Arithmetic. 4d 

4. Examples, Part 

ELEMENTS of ALGE sm 


mappa Decimals, &c. 





Simple | 
5. - wers to the Examples, 
| with Solutions of the 

me dificult Questions 


1 vol. &vo. 12s <> 











—— Imo. Part I. 4s. 6d.; KE see 
—- on Part II. 6s. KE me 
—_——_——._ I: ls. 6d.; KEY, 28. ba. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 


iE 
EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 
6s. 6d. 
The yd PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6¢.; 


out KEY, 


with- 


T RIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
———_—_—_——_—— Part II. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s 
London : LoxcMax, Brows, and Co, 


ANCIENT and | 


addition to | 


Just published, price 10s. 6 
‘hw CHURCH OF THE FIRST BORN ; 
the Seven Seals explained and illustrated. By 
Henry Littey Surrn, Surgeon, Southam, 
“ But even unto this day , when Moses is read, the 
vailis upon their heart.”—I1. Corinth. 3. xv. 
*,* See the notice of this work in the Spectator, 
Athene um, and Saturday Review, July 25. 
London: LonoMAN and Co, 


AMERICA, NICARAGUA, 
HONDURAS, &e. 
Just ~— in 2 vols. post 8vo. with coloured 
up and Sections, price 16s. cloth, . 
MAV i 3 IN T HE FREE STATES 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA, NICARAGUA, 
HONDURAS, and SAN SALVADOR 
By Dr. Can. Scnrrzen. 
I andon : : LonoMay, Buow x, and Co, 


CENTRAL 





RIC HARDSON ON THE COLD 
WATER CURE. 
Just published, in .- _ — Wood-cuts, price 


ree RTEEN Y BARS EXPERIENCE 


CAPTAIN 


of COLD WATER: its Uses and Abuses, By 
Captain M. Ricnarpsox, late of the 4th Light Dra- 
goons; Author of ** Horsemanship for the Road and 
the Field.” 
London: Loxomax, Brows, and Co, 
Just published, in imperial &vo. price Lbs. cloth, 
ALENDAR OF ATE PAPERS, 
) Domestic Series of the Reign of James 1. 1603- 
1610 (comprising the Papers relating to the Gunpowder 
Plot,) preserved in the State Paper Department of 
11.M. Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne 
Evererr Green, Author of “ The Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England,”’ &c. under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of H.M. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London : Loxcmay, Brown, and Co. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NINEVEI 
PROPHECIES. 
On We —— ay next will be eetbed, in 1 vol, 
st Bvo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
i rh ‘OP HECIES relating to NINE- 
VEH and the ASSYRIANS, Translated from 
the Hebrew. With Historical Introductions, and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical, exhibiting the principal Re- 
sults fothe recent Discoveries, in their relation to these 
Prophecies. By the Rev. G. Vance Surrn, B.A, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
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NEW EDITION OF TALPA 
| Published this day, a New Edition, in I6nio. with the 
original Designs by George Cruikshank, price 5s, 6d, 
cloth, 
or the Chronicles of a Clay 
By Cuanpos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. Au- 
Ilistory of Agriculture,” 


, PALPA ; 
| Farm. 
| thor of “ Inquiry into the 
&e. The Fourth Edition. 
** Mr. Hoskyns is evidently a man of science, as well 
as a practical agriculturist; and has judiciously 
clothed his very serious truths in a garb of simple lan- 
laced with rich humour.”—Morning Adver- 


| guage, 
tiser. 
and Co, 


London : Lonemay, Brownx, 


( CHAR ENTE’S WOOLWICH AC \DE MY FRE =NC iH 
COURS 
Just published, in 12mo, price 10s, 6d. clet’s, 
NEW and COMPLETE COURSE, 

tf Theoretical and Practical, of Strictly Graduated 
G RAMMATICAL and IDIOMATIC STUDIES of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Containing upwards of 
5000 entirely Original Examples, 
system of Exercises peculiarly calculated to promote a 
Colloquial Knowledge of the French Language. 
Adopted by the War Office for the Use of the Gentle- 
men Cadets of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. By A. A. De Cuarente, French Master in the 
Royal Military Academy. 

.” Mr. Cuanenre’s “ French Course" isdivided into Four 
Parts, which may be had separately, as follows— 
Part 1.—Pronunciation—Accidence Bs. Od. 
Part Il.—French and English Syntax compared 3s, Od. 
Parts I and Il.—Forming the Junior Course, in 








DB WME, BOUND c ncnccccccs coaseccnnesesoncocce 5s. Gd. 
Part I1I.—Gallicisms ‘and Anglicisms 3s. 6d. 
| Part IV.—Written in French, Syntax de Con- 
| struction—Syntax d'Accord—Difticultés. 3s. Od, 
Parts III. and IV.—Forming the Upper Course, 
Gm 8 Wad. BIISR. 2000 ccccccceccconstoccccoeses 
Londen : Lone. AN, ‘Brow Nn, and Co, 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND 
GERMAN, 


1 12mo. price 5s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 


r HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the 

Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the 

Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnoip, M.A. late Rector 

of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

““Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 


wants of English stu- 


admirably adapted to mect the 
far superior as a school- 


dents of the French language, 
| book to any other introduction, 
| anative writer, The sound principles ef imitation 

and repetition, which have secured for the author a 
| reputation widely extended and well deserved, are 
| here happily exemplified. His account of the dif- 
| ferences of idiom is very satisfactory and complete. 
} Whoever thoroughly masters this work will rarely 
| want anything further on the subject.”—Athenaum, 
| Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, 

1. KEY to the Exercises, by M. Detiuix. 2s. 6d, 

2. HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY, 
| 4s. Gd. 
tJ The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the same Plan, 
| Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. The KEY, price 2s. 6d. 
| 4. The SECOND GERMAN BOOK, containing a 
| Syntax and Vocabulary, and Reading Lessons and 
| Exercises. 6%. 6d. The KEY, price Is. 

5. READING COMPANION tothe FIRST GER- 
MAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best Ger- 
man Authors. Second Edition. 4s, 
| 6. HANDBOOK of GERMAN YOCABULARY. 

4s, 
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NEW NOVE 
MR. MERE a NEW ROMANCE, 


ARINA; a LEG END of COLOGNE, 
By Groxcr Mereprrn, Author of “ The Shaving 
of Shagpat.” In 1 volume. (Just ready. 


Il. 
LUCIAN PLAYFAIR, 
Mackern, In 3 volumes. (Just published. 


Ill. 
BELOW THE SURFACE. A Story 
of English Country Life. . 3 volumes. (Just published. 


THE ROUA PASS; or Englishmen 
in the Highlands. By Enxicx Mac Kkenztre. In3 vo- 
lumes. (Just published. 

London : 65, _ Cornhill. 


By Tromas 


Ssuru, Exper, and Co. 


n 12mo. price 5s. “bound 


AX ITAL i "AN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, from the Italian and French Grammar of 
Vergani and Piranesi. Exemplified in Twenty Les- 
sons, with Exercises, Dialogues, &c. Also Notes and 
Remarks, calculated ‘to facilitate the study of the Ita- 
lian language. By J. Guicuer. A New Edition, en- 
larged and corrected by Sig. A. Tomasi. 
London: C. H. Law; Dulau and Co.; 
and Co.; P. Rolandi: and Simpkin and Co, 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED ~ 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. carefully Corrected and Revised, price 


2is. cloth, 
WLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
adapted to the English Student. With great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by G. A. Frmaino, German 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. Hermann, Pro- 
fessor of German at the London University Colle ge; 
and Jounx Oxenrorp, Esq. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the same, for Younger Stu- 
dents, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C, A, 
Fritine, Royal 18mo., price 7s. 6d, strongly bound, 
London; Wurrraker and Co.; Dutav and Co. ; 
and D. Nur. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 

Embellished with 7 8, Maps, Engravings, &c. 

\ JHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Forty- 
fifth Edition, 12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIs- 
TORY of ROME. Thirty-second Edition, 12mo., price 
5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HI8- 
TORY of GREECE, Twenty-eighth Edition, l2mo, 
price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the Publishers, Whittaker and Co, 
on the titlepage. 

_ Warrr AKER and Co, 


Whittaker 


Ave Maria Lane. 


. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL. 
and CLASSICAL WORKS. d. 


2 vols. 


History of England. l2mo. New Edi- 
tion, cloth oes 
The vole 


Ilistory of Greece, 






a ari ach, 
12mo. Sixth Edition, cloth 6 6 





| History of Rome. 1l2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth, 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo,..... each 1 0 
History of India, 8vo. cloth...... : su 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. : Second 

EE, CN i cnienshssexccsguageve oo 686 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo. 
oa) ae eer 12 6 


and exhibiting a | 


| adapted to the German, containing 


even from the pen of | 





Abridged. i8mo, “Sixth Fdit. bd, 4 0 


The Mythology 
With Notes and Introduction, 


Ovid's Fasti. 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth ...............5. 6 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 

Notes and Excursus. Post Svo. cloth...... 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions, Wood-cuts, feap. 

UG GUE as nn 5i 000 ncnn 04900guncnsuesanean® 66 
Elementary History of England, l2mo,. Third 

1 SS I RRR RE Bz 5 0 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. ‘Se cond 

Edition, bound ..... ccesevee a4Gan 366 
Elementary History of Rome. I8mo. Third Edi- 

St BI ee a dunaaacenta nd 3.46 

These works are use d at the chief public schools, 


and by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction, 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
GUAGE in six months, 

1, ADAPTED tothe GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G, OLtenporrr. 
Iu two parts. Part I, Eighth Edition, price 12s. 8vo. 
cloth, Part II. Third Edition, price 12s, 8vo. cloth. 
The parts sold separately. 

*.* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff"s method 
a new system of 
German Declensions, and 


facilitating the study of the 
New Edition, 


rules on the gender of substantives. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH, Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLenponrrr, 
&vo, Sixth Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on 
the French Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN, Written expressly 





for the English Student, By Dr. H. G. OLLEnporrr,. 
8vo. Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 
4. ADAPTED tothe SPANISH, In the press 


FRENCH, and GERMAN 
Price 7s. each, 


KEYSto the ITALIAN, 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire 
selves of the present method to notice 
the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. 


to avail them- 
that these are 
Ollendorff, 


| and he deems any other totally inadequate for the pur- 


pose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 
the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be or- 
dered with the publisher's name, and to pre vent errors, 
every copy has its number and the author's signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: Wurrraker and Co. 
and to be had of any Bookseller, 


and Dutav and Co, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[August 1, 1857. 





UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIII. 
Is -— — pay. 


1, De Tocqueville ond "the ‘French Constitution- 


2. aicentes 
3. Ireland, Past and Present. 
4. Internal Decoration of Churches, 
5. China. 
6. The Manchester Exhibition. 
7. Homeric Characters—Hector, Helen, and Paris. 
8. The Divorce Bill, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LIII. 
8vo. —— 6s. 
ConTE 
1, Bacon’s Essays. 
. Isaac Watts. 
French Treatment of Criminals. 
Interior China, (Medhurst and Fortune, ) 
Scottish Lunacy Commission. 
English Metrical Critics. 
The Marriage and Divorce Bill, 
Early Christian Songs in the East and West. 
9. Inspiration. 
10. The Indian Crisis. 
Edinburgh : .P, Kennepy; 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin: 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for 
1857. Price 2s. 6d. ConTAarns : 
Our Past, Present, and Fu- ville, Author of * Digby 
ture Policy i in Persia, Grand,” &c. 
High and Low Latitudes. | George Stephenson and the 
The Opera Season of 1857. Railway. 
A Few Words on France| Deer. Part III. 
and French Affairs. English Social Life from 
David Charles Badham— the Thirteenth to the 
In Memoriam. Sixteenth Centuries. 
The Indian Army. The Indian Mutinies. 
The Interpreter: a Tale of | The Forest of the Dart- 
the War. Part VIII. moors. 
By G. J. Whyte Mel- | The Session of 1857. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





(W hately. ) 


ba ad od 


exes P 


. 


London: Hamiiron, 
M‘GLasHan and GILL, 





Avaust 





UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZI NE. 
No. CCXCVI. Avavsr 1857, price 2s. 6d, 

Sir Charles Napier in India. 

The Home of Bethany. 

Four Irish Bards. 

The Treaty of Carlowitz. y Prof. Creasy, M.A. 

Madame de Sablé and the a ons of her Time, 

The Fire-Damp’s Family Circle, 

Shamil at Home. 

The Argument from Design. 

My Sister’s Husband. 

Oxford, the English Church, and Mr. Emerson. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The Castle of Dublin. 

Dublin : Honors, Smirn, and Co. ; Hursr and 

Briackerr, London. 


TRISH METROPOLITAN M AGAZI N E, 
for Aveust 1857, price 2s. 6d. Conrents : 
1. Life’s Foreshadowin: gs. Chapters XII, XIII. 
2. John Chinaman at Home. 
3. ‘Gather Up,” “ Gather Up.” 
5. Dublin Ragged Schools. 
4. My Last Day’s Hunting. 
6, Tempora.—No. III. 
7. The Frithiof Saga, 
8. The Gum-Cistus, or Flower of Love. 
9. Hog-Hunting in Western India. 
10. The Early Christian Martyrs. 
11, Another Saxon inIreland, Part I, 
12. A Love Missive. 
13. Hawking in Ireland. 
14, Boswell’s Letters. 
15. Sporting Intelligence. 

Dublin Epwarp J. Mituxen, 15, College Green ; 
London: SmpKkix, Marsuatt, and Co. Edinburgh : 
Oxtver and Boyp. 

ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


CCXLVIII, 








Contents for Aveust. No. 
Louis Philippe and his Times. 
The Millionaire of Mincing Lane. 

Times. B a Costello. 
XXIII. and XXIV 
Diary of Narcissus Luttrell. 
French Watering-Places. 
Some Hints for the ‘** Twelfth.” 
My First Move at Plymouth—The Plymouth Athe- 
neum,. (Life of an Architect.) 
A Fisherman's Fifth Letter to his Chum in India. 
A Midnight Dream. By the Author of ‘ The 
Red-Court Farm,” 


The Opera. 
By T. P. Grinsted. 


A Tale of the 
Chaps. XXII, 


By Monkshood, 


Charles Kean. 
London: Ricnarp BentLey, New — Street. 





Now ready, price 
ATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Parr 10, 

Conraintxc Papers by Walter Savage Landor, Mrs. 
Crowe, Professor Blackie, G. W. Thornbury, Holme 
Lee, ~ , and Le beautiful Wood-Engravings 
after J. C. Horsley, A.R.A, E. Nicol, A.R.S.A. A. 
Munro, F. “Wyburd, W. Waterhouse, Mrs. Criddle, J. 
Campbell junior, &c. 

25, Essex Street, Strand. 


et ublished, price Half-a-Crown, 
IT AN, , for ‘Avev st, No, CXLIX. 
CONTENTS : 
An Uncle from the Indies. 
Inland and Seaward. 
= a of the Ancient Church—John Chry- 





Baye on the Tweed Sixty Years Ago—Trip the 
ao By an Octogenarian, 

Siddoniana, 

oe Man of La Piroche. 


The Comforts of a — Conscience, 
Handel : a Mon 
A Digressive Di: 
The New Books. 
Edinburgh: James Hocoe and Sons, 
GRooMBRIDGE and Sons. 


By A. Dumas 


London : 





ALBEMARLE STREET, 
August 1857. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY 
CCIII. 8vo. 6s. 


REVIEW, No. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE FRENCH CONSTITUTIONALISTS. 
2. ELECTIONEERING. 
. IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
. INTERNAL DECORATION OF CHURCHES, 
. CHINA, 
. THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, 
. HOMERIC CHARACTERS, 
. THE DIVORCE BILL, 


DID ow wm 


2. 


WHAT to OBSERVE at the MAN- 
CHESTER EXHIBITION. A Walk through the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, under the guidance of Dr, 
Waacen, I6mo, Is, 


3. 
A RESIDENCE among the CHINESE: 


Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea, during the years 
1853-’56 ; with Suggestions on the Present War. By 
Rovert Forrexe. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 16s. 


4. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; 
the Railway Engineer. By Samve. Sites. Portrait. 
8vo. 16s, 

5 


LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES; 
being some Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan 
Mayen, and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lord Durreriy. 
Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


6. 


LIFE and OPINIONS of GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER; chiefly derived from his 
Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspondence, By 
Sir Witi1am Napier, K.C.B. Portraits. 4 vols. Post 


8vo, 48s. 
7. 
MISSIONARY JOURNALS and RE- 


SEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA, during Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the heart of Africa. By the Rev. 
Dr. Livixcsronr, M.D. Maps and Wood-cuts. 8vo, 
(In August.) 
8. 

LIVES of LORDS KENYON, ELLEN- 
BOROUGH, and TENTERDEN, Chief Justices of 
England. By Lord Camrnett, LL.D. 8vo, 12s, 


9. 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of 
CHINA; with the History of Foreign Intereourse 
down to 1857, By Sir Joun Davis, Bart. New Edi- 
tion, Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. I4s, 


10. 
HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCE- 





LAIN. (Medieval and Modern.) By Joserm Mar- 
ryatr. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, Plates and 
Wood-cuts. Medium Svo, 31s, 6d. 

ll. 


The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to Laven- 
gro. By the Author of the “ Bible in Spain.” 2 vols. 
Post8vo, 2I1s, 

12. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALES- 
TINE and the Adjacent Regions in the Year 1852, 
now first published. By Rev. Dr. Ronrnson. Maps. 
8vo, 15s. 


13. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEO- 
LOGY and PAL-EONTOLOGY. By Sir Cuarirs 
Lye.i, F.R.S, Wood-cuts. 8vo. 1s. 


14. 
ART and ARTISTS in ENGLAND, An 


Account of Forty Galleries visited in 1854 and 1856, 
By Dr. Waacex. Forming a Supplemental Volume to 
the ** Treasures of Ait in Great Britain.” 8vo. (Just 
ready.) 
15. 
The STATE of FRANCE BEFORE 
the REVOLUTION, 1789, and on the Causes of that 


Event. By M. De Tocavrvitte, 8vo. Ms, 
16. 
FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with 


Travels and Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon, Xe. By 


Rev. J. L, Porter. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
2l1s. 
17. 
BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. 


A New Edition, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. Ma.comm Kerr, Barrister-at-law. 4 
vols, 8vo. 42s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
Avevsr will Contarx: The Church's Missionary 
Work—The Divorce Question—Myles Coverdale—Rey, 
H. Alford—The Young Christian ; Sunday—Canter- 
bury Convocation—The Bible and the S.P.C.K, —Sy- 
nodal Action in the Colonial Church—A Reformatory 
Diocese—Reviews, &c. 
London: H ARRISON, 59, Pall Mall.—Price 1s, 


On Ist of August, «7 oe, = — N.S, 


; ee ECCLESIASTIC. 
Contents: Discipline the Defence of Doctrine, 
No, Ill. — The Fall and Restoration of Man—T he 
Gospel of 8. John, (Coneluded)—Geibel’s Songs of 
June—Dr, Wordsworth on the Acts of the Holy Apos- 
tles—Clerical Conferences—Reviews and Notices. 
London : J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 
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MURE’S HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 

TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE.* 
Tuis is a great subject, not hitherto worthily or adequately treated 
by any English writer; nor indeed, we might say, by any Ger- 
man, since it is rather in treatises on special departments, such 
as the Epic, or the Drama, than in a homogeneous and exhaustive 
review of the whole Grecian literature, that the ablest scholars in 
Germany have exercised their ingenuity. Ottfried Miiller’s History 
of Greek Literature has great merits—may claim to be in some 
respects his best work ; but, originally an Bw at the desire 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, it was not 
intended for anything more than a compendium; and we have 
to lament that, owing to the untimely death of the author, it re- 
mains a fragment: as indeed there is but too much reason to fear 
that the work before us will do likewise, unless its rate of publi- 
cation be greatly accelerated. 

The literary history of Greece is a great subject, not merely in 
itself and for its own sake, as the earliest, richest, and most origi- 
nal literature that has existed: besides that, it is much more near- 
ly identified with the intellectual history of the human race than 
most votaries of literature are by any means aware of, That the 


political history of Grecce and Rome is, so far as it goes, the his- | 


tory of the world, is a commonplace ; but it is after all only true 
partially and collaterally. There were other elements besides the 
Greek and Roman—the Phoenician, for instance, the Etruscan, 
the Celtic, the Teutenic, the Indian—which entered largely into 
the European conglomerate. It is the want of accurate informa- 
tion about these that makes Greek and Roman events and influ- 
ences loom so largely to the eyes of the political historian. Earlier 
historical information would not only show large collateral influ- 
ences, flowing in separate streams beside the Greek and Roman, 
but would considerably dwarf the latter, by tracing them to the 
founts from which we must believe that much of their greatness 
sprang. 

Earlier documental information about the literature of other 


races would raise up no such rivals to the Grecian predomi- | 


nance. Were the primitive literature of the Celts, Teutons, Tus- 
cans, and Phoenicians, preservéd in all its integrity, it is not 
to be supposed that the intellectual supremacy of the Greeks 
would be more affected by them than it is by the only documents 
of superior antiquity that have been preserved, ¢. e. the Vedas, 
and the Pentateuch. So entirely different in spirit, in tendency, 
and capacities for development, are the literary attempts, and, as 
giving early literature its form and pressure, the religious ideas 
of every other race, not excepting the earlier inhabitants of 
Greece itself, that it is not too much to assert, that but for the 
Greeks—but for the race who called themselves Hellenes—the 


world would never have had what now for some two thousand five | 
hundred years it has valued and cherished, and is perpetually | 
Literature—the literature of civiliza- | 


adding to, as literature. 
tion—was a purely Greek invention ; and the history of its rise 
and progress is the history of the rise and progress of the literature 
of the human race. In the whole history of man, there is no 
phenomenon so curious and so unique as the peculiar adaptation 
of the Greeks to perform this office formankind. Nor is there any 
in which an overruling Providence is more convincingly mani- 
fested. He who does not take some pains to make himself fami- 
liar with the main characteristies of its development, leaves un- 
read the grandest and most enduringly instructive chapter in 
human history. 

Quite in accordance with this feeling of the importance and 
utility of a subject which by no means requires a profound ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language to study it with advantage, 
is the general arrangement of Colonel Mure’s work, as well as the 
mode of treatment which he has throughout adopted. Profoundly 
learned, and dealing ably with all the doubts and controversies in 
which the subject is involved, he is rarely abstruse or pedantic. 
We know no book on a similar subject that we would sooner put 
into the hands of an ordinary reader, with a confidence that it 
would be found entertaining and instructive. On this account, 
we are sometimes surprised to find, that though well known to 
and appreciated by scholars, it has little vogue among the reading 
public generally. The early volumes have been published for 
some years; and we should have expected that the great popu- 
larity of Mr. Grote’s History would have led to a general desire 
to get further insight into a department which, though Mr. Grote 
has not neglected, he could only treat casually and episodically. 
It is to be regretted, indeed, that Colonel Mure did not follow up 
more rapidly the favourable impression produced by his first three 

* A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. By 


hat 1 og Mure, of Caldwell. Volumes I. II, II. IV. V. Published by Longmans 
and Co, 


(Monruty SuprLeMent. } 


1, 1857. 





volumes. But, unfortunately, during the last seven years only 
two additional volumes have made their appearance. 

A large proportion of the work having still to be published, it 
is due to our readers as well as to the author that we should state 
what his programme is. The wide and diversified field of Grecian 
literature, ae over a period of some two thousand years, he 
divides as follows— a 

‘I. The first, or Mythical Period, comprises the origin and early culture 
of the nation and its language, with the legendary notices of those fabulous 
heroes and sages to whom popular belief ascribed the first advances in ele- 
gant art or science, but of whose existence or influence no authentic monu- 
ments have been preserved, : 

“II. The second, or Poetical Period, extends from the epoch of the 
earliest authenticated productions of Greek poctical genius, through those 
ages in which poetry continued to be the only cultivated branch of com- 
position, and terminates about the fifty-fourth a (B.c. 560.) 

“ITI. The third, or Attic Period, commences with the rise of the .\ttic 
drama, and of prose literature, and closes with the establishment of the 
Macedonian ascendancy, and the consequent extinction of republican free- 
dom in Greece. d ; 

“1V. The fourth, or Alexandrian Period, may be dated from the 
foundation of Alexandria, and ends with the fall of the Grwco-Egyptian 
empire. ' 

“V. The fifth, or Roman Period, sueceeds, and extends to the foundation 
of Constantinople. ' bine 

‘*VI. The sixth, or Byzantine Period, compr the remaining ages of 
the deeay and corruption of ancient civilization, until the final extinction of 
the classical Greek as a living language.” 
| Of these, the fourth and fifth periods have far inferior claims, 
| and the sixth or Byzantine period scarce any title whatever, to be 

treated on the same scale, or indeed included in the same work, 
as the earlier periods. As bearing on history and theology, and 
| to some extent on philosophy, the literature of those periods is 
| highly valuable; and large sections there arc, doubtless, which 
| have never yet received the elucidation which they require. But 
| 





their value, such as it is, differs so much not merely in degree but 

| in kind from the literature of the earlier periods, that we should 
be sorry to see Colonel Mure vulgarizing his subject and over- 
weighting his book by entering at any length into the later 
periods, 

Though the division which we have quoted is an obvious one 
enough in regard to the political or national predominances 
| which affected the Greek literature, it is in a certain sense subordi- 
nate to the division, so potent in literature, and so indicative of 
| real influences, made in accordance with the several departments 
| to which authors belong. We advert to this, because, unless 

Colonel Mure designs to omit very important and interesting por- 
tions of his subject, it will be difficult for him to adhere, and in 
| fact we do not find that he has adhered, to the arrangement he has 

indicated. If we were to map out Grecian literature, without 
losing sight of local predominancy, and yet giving the preference 
| to literary landmarks, and tracing the successive changes and 
| developments in works of the same class, it would be somewhat as 
follows— 
I. Epic Poets—Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators. 
Il. Early Lyric, Elegiac, and Satirical Poets. 
III. Early Philosophers. 
IV. Tonic and Attic Historians, 
V. Hymnists and Dithyrambists—Pindar, {c. 

VI. Dramatic Poets. 

Vil. Orators. 

VIII. Philosophers of the Attic Period. 

IX. Sicilian and Alexandrian Poets. 

X. Later Historians and Philosophers, before the Christian Era. 

XI. Ditto after the Christian Era, down to the founding of Con- 

stantinople. 

XII. Select Authors of the Byzantine Period. 

For tracing the history of Greek literature in its intellectual 
sequences, some such arrangement as this would be desirable ; not 
altogether losing sight of local influences and attractions, and yet 
preserving the connexion, so vital in literature, between the de- 
velopments at successive periods of productions of the same or a 
cognate class. And so faras Colonel Mure has gone, he would ap- 
pear to have some such schedule in his eye; for his first section 
includes Numbers I. and II. of our classification ; and his second 
section refers exclusively to our No. 1V. We infer, therefore, 
that he reserves what we have called No. III. to be treated of in 
connexion with No, VIII. He has stated, and we think his de- 
cision is right, that he does not contemplate giving any account 
of purely scientific authors, like Euclid or Hippocrates. But we 
shall feel greatly disappointed if he do not advert at some length to 
a set of men so profoundly influential, as well as so highly gifted, 
and thoroughly characteristic of the race from whom they sprang, 
as the early philosophers. We take it that Colonel Mure’s book is 
meant to be not a history of the Greek literature only, but of the 
Grecian mind. To make no more than a casual allusion to such 
men as Thales, Heraclitus, Parmenides, or Pythagoras, would not 
only be throwing a veil over one of the most dazzling manifesta- 
tions of Grecian genius, and what is still more essential, of Gre- 
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cian moral courage, but it would be losing sight of the punctum 
saliens of the genesis of Greek prose. We are not looking for 
es approaching to even a compendium of the history of 
Greek philosophy. Our view of what is desirable in this respect 
is exactly expressed by Miller in his seventeenth chapter; and it 
is something analogous to that chapter, but done in his own ad- 
mirable manner, that we expected from Colonel Mure. 

Generally speaking, we are led to infer from a careful perusal 
of the published volumes, that Colonel Mure is greatly more par- 
tial to poetry than to prose. Though the parts relating to prose 
writers are full of valuable matter, they have not the appearance of 
being done con amore, like everything, we may say, that concerns 
the poets. But a slightly more detailed account of the several 
volumes may be aceeptable to our readers. 

The first two volumes are principally occupied with Homer, 
Hesiod, and the Epie Poets generally. Of the polemical portions 
of these volumes, the main feature is of course the Homeric con- 
troversy. Without implicitly subscribing to all Colonel Mure’s 
views, we may say that his chapters on this question form what 
we think the fairest and most comprehensive, and in the main cor- 
rect view of this question, that we have met with. We would 
especially point to his analysis of the early books—the non- 
Achillean portion—of the Iliad, as a corrective to the theory ad- 
vocated with such extraordinary plausibility by Mr. Grote, that 
these books are an incrustation on the original design of that epic, 
and that only the Achilleid properly so called is the work of the 
Homer. The ninth book, doo all, which Mr. Grote denounces 
as a still later interpolation, and as degrading the character of 
Achilles, is more justly estimated by Colonel Mure as one of the 
very finest in the Iliad—in our own opinion, that book of all others 
without which the conception of the character of Achilles would 
be left incomplete, and in some respects unintelligible. That 
character, by the by, is one to which very scanty justice has 
been done either by ancient or modern critics. The different 
standards of excellence by which Pagan and Christian heroism 
are judged may account for this deficiency in modern times; but 
it is not so easy to justify it in the ancient crities. At all events, 
Colonel Mure has taken great pains to remove this reproach from 
the literary world. And if our readers are in search of a new 
sensation, and desire to turn over a new leaf in their appreciation 
of the Iliad, we recommend them to read the chapter on the cha- 
racter of Achilles. All the chief personages of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are elucidated in the same manner, and with the mode- 
ration, candour, and good taste which characterize Colonel Mure’s 
work throughout. If he ever forgets himself, it is in ranking 
Mr. Grote among the adherents of Wolf. Re ye who have 
advocated, in whole or for the most part, the doctrines of Wolf” — 
Note to vol. I, page 202.] This seems to us a gross injustice, 
and we wonder how Colonel Mure could be guilty of it, more es- 
pecially as he has made a separate category of those who entertain 
middle views. Though Mr. Grote’s general view of the Homeric 
unity is damaged by the strange theory which we have alluded to 
above, yet on some of the most essential points of the controversy 
we know no more strenuous or successful opponent of Wolf than 
Mr. Grote. It would be easy to quote many passages proving 
this; but a single sentence will suffice for our present purpose. 
In the chapter referred to by Colonel Mure, [Grote’s History, vol. 
II, page 228,] Mr. Grote says—‘ The subject matter of the poem 
(the Odyssey) not only does not favour, but goes far to cnthube, 
the possibility of the Wolfian hypothesis.” But it is scareely 
necessary to quote any particular passage, the fact being, that 
what may be considered Mr. Grote’s worst heresies on this ques- 
tion arise out of his anxiety to vindicate that unity of authorship 
and of conception which Wolf took the lead in denying. 

Colonel Mure’s third volume introduces us to a new race of poets, 
who were hardly less admirable and original in their way than 
Homer himself. Unhappily, their works have been 
Of none of them do we possess any but the most fragmentary 
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remains; and it is only of late years that these precious and | 


tantalizing relics have been got together with any care. But in 
this department German zeal and perseverance have worked 
miracles, And this has led Colonel ssa to undertake on some- 
what a larger scale what Miller had with great geniality at- 
tempted before him—a series of “ Lives of the Greek Poets,” 
in which their personal history, and the characteristics of their 
poetry, are reproduced with almost as much distinctness as if their 
works had been preserved. The loss of the productions of these 
charming lyrists—the imitations by Catullus and Horace afford us 
a dim conception of what the originals must have been—is the 
more to be regretted, because they illustrate quite a different 
phase of existence from the epic, and were as intensely individual 
and subjective as Homer was the contrary. Byron himself did 
not more overflow with personalities than Archilochus, Alcewus, and 
Sappho. Nor would any commendation be too high for what their 

try appears to have been. Archilochus especially was wont to 

ranked nearer to Homer than any other poet of antiquity ; 
while in the remains of Alceus and Sappho, and the imitatiors 
above alluded to, we get glimpses of something superior to any- 
thing that modern times have produced,—a matchless combination 
of passion, philosophy, and grace; something as if the fervour of 
Burns, the genial cynicism of Béranger, and the picturesqueness 
and melody of Tennyson, were united in the same individual. 
Colonel Mure’s restorations of these blotted portraitures are uni- 
formly excellent. His account of Archilochus is exceedingly 
interesting. But we would particularly point to the chapter on 
Sappho, which extends to upwards of fifty pages, as supplying an 
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admirable example of the judicious use of casual allusions and 
isolated fragments in reconstructing the general idea of the 
poetess, and enabling us as it were to taste her works. It will be 
found to supply a more complete and lifelike idea of that mar- 
vellous woman than any one who has not read it could believe to 
be possible from such sources. Miiller’s sketch of Sappho is like- 
wise very good ; superior to Colonel Mure’s, perhaps, in a feeling 
of the exquisite grace and pathos of her poetry. But, character- 
istically, Miller stands up for the purity of her character, in a way 
that, we are obliged to say, facts will not permit. Here, as else- 
where, English calmness and fair play have the advantage over 
German partisanship. 

The third volume winds up with a dissertation on the 
early history of Writing in Greece ; a question which is in- 
timately connected with the Homeric controversy. Colonel 
Mure assigns a ae greater antiquity to the practice of 
writing than is commonly done either by ancient or modern cri- 
ties. He adduces many curious facts in corroboration of his 
views: and, doubtless, the analogous proficiency in the art of 
writing of races which had made a certain advance in civilization 
in other respects, is in his favour. But we cannot exactly concur 
in his conviction that the enuer« \vypa of which Bellerophon was 
the bearer must have been a sealed letter alphabetically written. 

A very remarkable circumstance in Grecian literature, and one 
not sufficiently attended to, is the lateness of the — at which 
the Athenians began to distinguish themselves in literature, still 
less grasp that intellectual hegemony which they continued to 
maintain long after their political a was destroyed. 
Ever since, the Athenians have reaped the lion’s share of the 
admiration and gratitude of posterity. The intellectual glory of 
Greece and that of Athens are looked on as the same thing ; 
whereas the fact is, that all that is greatest and most original 
in the earlier and what may be’ called the inventive period of 
Greek literature belongs to other branches of the Hellenic family. 
Sparta was always, and Athens for a long time, barren in literary 
genius. But it may be said for the former, that if she did not 
produce she patronized. The Greek music, and many of the 
finer forms of poetry which succeeded the epic, owed their 
development to Spartan culture. Down to the beginning of the 
sixth century Athens was a blank in literature, and the intel- 
lectual hegemony of Greece belonged to Sparta. There are few 
more curious contrasts in history than the reversal of this position, 
which followed the enlightened legislation of Solon and the bene- 
ficent rule of Pisistratus. The first stimulus appears to have 
been given by the visit of Epimenides to Athens. That famous 
seer and sleeper, the prototype of Rip Van Winkle, was truly a 
benefactor to mankind if he awoke the Athenian mind from its 
long protracted lethargy. This very peculiar phase in Grecian 
development is thus accounted for by Colonel Mure, in the open- 
ing chapter of his fourth volume. The passage is long, but it 
dispels a host of the errors which those who haye not been clas- 
sically initiated entertain about the range of Athenian genius. 

“ This remarkable interchange of habits and tastes between the two lead- 
ing states of Greece is one of those phenomena which the more careless stu- 
dent of history is apt to overlook altogether, which often cause serious em- 
barrassment to the critical inquirer, and which as often lead the more subtile 
speculator into fallacious theories in his attempts to trace them to their ori- 
gin. The best and simplest explanation of the problem which here presents 
itself, in so far at least as Athens is concerned, has already been given in 
the remark above made, as to the ascendant of the intellectual over the 
imaginative faculty in that particular modification of the Greek mind which 
fell to the lot of the Athenians. This peculiarity naturally rendered the 
full development of their equally peculiar order of talent for literature de- 
pendent on a corresponding advancement of their social condition. The 
circumstances are here parallel to those formerly noticed as having tended 
during the Poetical period first to retard and then to stimulate the cultivar 
tion of lyric art. As in the Hellenic nation at large a certain advance of 
civilization was required to bring that more intellectual order of poetry to 
maturity, so the peculiar genius of the Attic Hellene required a still further 
advance of social life to bring his peculiar order of literary talents into ac- 
tivity. Those talents accordingly, though enlivened in the vigour of their 
cultivation by a share of the brilliant fancy common to the rest of the Greek 
race, will yet be found, as compared with those of rival tribes, to be tar 
more dependent for their full development and successful exercise on the 
resources of the intellect than on those of the imagination, 

** Hence may be explained, not only why Attica was barren of men of 
genius during the Poetical age, but the no less striking fact, that, while 
admitted to have carried to perfection all the higher branches of composition 
which flourished during the present more enlightened period, the drama, 
history, oratory, and didactic prose, she did not initiate a single one of 
them, Original invention in elegant pursuit is the special province of the 
imagination ; to mature and perfect the inventions of others is that of the 
intellect. Prose composition in all its departments had reached an advan- 
ced stage of maturity before Athens produced a prose writer. Oratory was 
first raised to the rank of a written order of composition by Sicilians. Di- 
dactic prose, comprising grammar and criticism, also took its rise in the co- 
lonial states of Greece, to whom the Athenians owed their first instruction 
in those departments. If there be any branch of literature in which Athens 
might seem to possess a legitimate claim to priority, it is the drama. Yet 
even here her title is defective. The germ of ail seenic entertainment is 
confessedly traceable to the Dorians. And even admitting the merit, which 
cannot be denied to Athens, of having formed the classical drama out of the 
rude elements supplied by the dithyramb of Arion or the comedy of Susa- 
rion, to be equivalent to invention, this single exception would tend in 
some sense to confirm the rule. The Attic drama is of all orders of poetical 
composition the most artificial ; being, in fact, an ingenious compound of 
the same epic and lyric elements which had already, in their separate form, 
reached their highest exeellence in the works of Homer, Archilochus, and 
Stesichorus : it is consequently of all the one least dependent on the sponta- 
neous working of the imagination, and the most dependent on the exercise 
of the intellect. It may be further remarked, as another practical proof of 
the justice of this estimate of Attic genius, that of all the tribes of Greece 
the Athenians were the least distinguished by talent for the art of music. 
Nor is this deficiency limited to their early days; it is observable through- 
out the whole period of their ascendancy in elegant pursuit.” 
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The branches of literature in which the Athenian mind did at 
length attain preéminence—the drama, history, oratory, and 
phi osophy—all belong essentially to an advanced stage of civili- 
zation ; and it is her supremacy in these, as well as in plastic art, 
that has made Athens the instructress of the world. It is worth 
remarking, that something of this predominance of the intellectual 
over the imaginative is considered to be charaeteristic of the 
English too, and that the departments of literature in which Athens 
excelled are precisely those in which England has most surpassed 
the Continental nations. As regards the fine arts, unfortunately 
the parallel does not hold good. But the analogy is a curious 
one, considering how strongly contrasted are the idiosyncrasies of 
the two peoples. 

Very interesting likewise, and full of valuable matter, lucidly 
arranged, is the second chapter in the fourth volume—“ On the 
origin and early history of Greek Prose Composition.” We can 
only make room for a single paragraph. 

** The division into dialects is no peculiar feature of the Greek tongue. 
It is one common to every language spoken by a numerous race of men 
spread over a varied surface of territory. There is, however, this difference 
between the Greek and other polite European languages, that while in the 
former each of the principal dialects enjoyed the benefit of classical cultiva- 
tion, in the others that privilege has been limited to a single one. The 
causes of this difference have been examined in another place. Its effects 
will be best illustrated by pw | a little further the comparison between 
the literature of Hellas and that of our own age. Whatever variety of pro- 
nunciation or form of words may prevail in different provinces of Britain or 
France, the well-educated Englishman or Frenchman writes and spells, al- 
though he may have difficulty in pronouncing, according to a single norm of 

mmar and orthography. David Hume, for example, spoke his native 





or hearers as it does to moderns familiar from childhood with the 
easier and more fluent models of prose style, which have stamped 
their character on all European literature. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Mure’s analysis of the Thucydidean rhetoric, more especially the 
parallel passages from different speeches, and the references to his 
master and model Antiphon, is most valuable to all who take an 
interest in one of the most curious problems which literature af- 
fords. We may also advert to his remarks on the posthumous 
and unfinished eighth book, as highly creditable to his sagacity. 
The rest of the volume is occupied with the remaining historians 
of the Attic period ; of none of whom but Xenophon have we more 
than fragments. To Xenophon some 300 pages are assigned ; and 
though we think this more than his intrinsie importance entitles 
him to, and though the analyses of some of his works are need- 


| lessly diffuse, still there is this service done, that a complete and 


Scotch in great purity, and was in the habit when conversing with his | 


friends of using phrases which are not to be found in any English vocabu- 
lary, and of pronouncing others in a mode which would have been unintel- 
ligible in London. Yet there is no better model of English style than 
Hume’s History. But the Dorian or Holian author of the flourishing age 
of Greece was as little ashamed to write as he was to speak his native dia- 
lect, where he found it best adapted to his purpose; and many of the finest 

sof Sappho or Aleman are unintelligible to a scholar who knows no 
other form of poetical Greek than that authorized by Homer or Sophocles.”’ 


The greater part of the fourth volume is devoted to Herodotus ; 
and it may give our readers some notion of the scale on which 
Colonel Mure’s work is constructed, if we state that the portion 


allotted to this historian (the appendices included) amounts to | 


300 pages. 


many questiones verate present themselves for discussion. Not 

uite so genial and affectionate as in his analysis of the poets, 
Colonel Mure nevertheless does full justice to the extraordinary 
merits of Herodotus. This biography, for so we may call it, of 
the great epic historian, is divided into four sections, which afford 
a good example of the systematic arrangement which makes this 
work at once so pleasant to read and se useful as a book of refer- 
ence. One chapter treats of the historian’s ‘‘ Life and Times” ; 
asecond of “his Work and its Materials”; a third, of ‘his 
Treatment of his Materials”; a fourth, of ‘‘ his Composition and 
Style.” Under one or other of these heads, all the moot questions 
connected with Herodotus are, if not fully discussed, sutliciently 
adverted to, so as to enable the student to follow out the inquiry 
for himself, Nor are the defects of the historian overlooked ; de- 
feets which, as Colonel Mure has judiciously remarked, belong not 
less to the individual than to his wra; but which, though they 
may sometimes detract from his authority, we cannot regret, 
since without them he would never have preserved that charming 
naiveté which makes him unique in literature. The qualities 
which make Herodotus the first of historians are not so very dif- 
ferent as might be supposed from those which make ‘“ Boswell the 
first of biographers.” This peculiarity, too much left out of sight 
by recent critics, Colonel Mure has copiously illustrated. The 
contrast between historians so nearly contemporaries as Herodotus 
and Thucydides is the more remarkable, the more minutely we 
inquire into the peculiarities of temperament, experience, and re- 
ligious or philosophical opinions, which developed that difference. 

The fifth and latest whens commences with the life and times 
of Thucydides ; occupying with the appendices some 200 pages. 
And here, for the first time in our perusal of this work, we must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment. It might not be easy to 
point out any passages which directly prove it, but the unavoid- 
able impression made by the whole is that Colonel Mure does not 
like Thucydides—he lacks that affinity or sympathy with the sen- 
tentious and self-restrained historian which should qualify him 
adequately to set forth his rare merits. There is plenty of analy- 
sis in these chapters, some of it extraordinarily minute and 
painstaking ; but we miss that fine synthesis which should pre- 





Of course within our present limits it is impossible | 
that we could do justice toa treatise so elaborate, and in which so | 








sent in an expressive total the grand and distinctive merits of the | 


most houesi and statesmanlike of historians. This is the more to 
be regretted, because Thucydides stands, on the one hand, as the 
ape recipient and expositor of the Perielean doetrine and po- 

icy, and on the other hand, because he was the great authority con- 
sulted and the model studied by the statesmen and orators of the ge- 
nerations that followed. Whether Demosthenes actually copied out 
his history seven times, may be doubted. But the prevalence of that 
report suificiently proves that the sententiousness and subtilty of 
Thucydides, both in style and sentiment—that involution and 
dogmatism as of an overgrown old dominie—must have had affini- 
ties with the character and taste of the Athenian people, which 
we are slow to discern. Moreover, the style of Thucydides, with 
all its harshness and difficulty, is preéminently conversational ; 
as much so in its way as that of Herodotus. Altogether, we are 
forced to doubt whether it seemed as artificial te Athenian readers 
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final overthrow is given to the prestige which that most in- 
consistent of writers and politicians had so long enjoyed. Some 
people find the secret of Xenophon’s popularity in his style. It is 
very easy, certainly ; but we wonder how that can be considered a 
good style which covers such an extraordinary poverty in judg- 
ment aud in ideas. We shall be glad to hear some day or other 
that this trenchant exposure by Colonel Mure has had the effect 
of lessening the general use of Xenophon’s writings in schools, 
But it is time for us to bring this notice to a close. We wish 
most heartily that Colonel Mure would make some exertion to 
bring out the remaining volumes of this work with more rapidity. 
If it were only brought down to the time of Alexander, it would 
be found an inseparable companion to Mr. Grote’s History, in 
every library that had the least pretensions to completeness. 
Very different from that great work in conception and execution, 
it is quite its equal in learning, in originality, and conscientious 
Apart from their intrinsic merits, no two works are 
better suited by contrast in subject and in method to act as sup- 
plements and correctives to each other. 


STIRLING’S LETTERS FROM THE SLAVE STATES.* 


| In the autumn of last and the spring of this year, Mr. | 


made a tour through the settled regions of North America an 
Cuba. His continental route embraced the extensive range which 
is usually taken by inquiring travellers,—namely, the New Eag- 
land States, Canada, the far West, and a descent of the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, with a return by the Slave States on the Atlantic 
coast from Florida to Virginia, and then through Pennsylvania to 
New York. Of his journey Mr. Stirling wrote copious letters to 
his friends; but in preparing his correspondence for publication, 
he has omitted the parts relating to Canada and the North-eastern 
States. The bulk of the book, as the title implies, refers to the 
Slave States, for the opening sketch of the Western States and of 
the newly-settling Territories are slight. 

The Letters from the Slave States are less the narrative of a 
tour than a disquisition and speculation on the facts which have 
come before the traveller, and the inferences he draws from them, 
Not that incidents and description are negleeted, but they turn 
up casually, and less to exhibit Southern life than to illustrate 
the views or arguments of the writer on the necessity and pro- 
speets of an early abolition of slavery. These views display great 
thought and shrewdness, with a good knowledge of political eoo- 
nomy as applicable to the case in hand, The arguments are ably 
urged, os very forcibly stated: but we think Mr. Stirling too 
sanguine. He has not the onesided cast of mind which sees with 
wonderful clearness all that tells for its own views and is per- 
fectly blind to all that opposes them ; he has too much knowledge 
and native sagacity to commit this fault; but he is certainly in- 
clined to attribute more weight to his own opinions than we think 
the facts or even his arguments warrant. It is not that the 
principles on which he judges are wrong. He distinctly admits, 
with Mr. Russell of Kilwhiss, that Abolition must finally rest 
on economical grounds. He does not see so clearly as Mr. Russell 
did the great difficulties connected with climate, soil, and the pe~ 
culiarities of labour under the actual circumstances of the United 
States labour-market. He seems to ascribe too much to the 
effects of refinement and moral influences,—which, powerful as 
they are, sink before the necessities of daily life,—and too little to 
prejudices of society and caste. We mean as regards a near fu- 
turity ; we do not allude to what may happen ages hence. 

Slavery is not the only question discussed in connexion with 
the Slave States, though it occupies the most prominent place, 
Mr. Stirling enters largely into the political questions which 


| spring out of the hostility of freedom to slavery or vice versa, 


goes to the root of the subject by tracing the original difference 
undoubtedly existing in society and opinion between the two 
classes of States, to the original difference in their foundation, 
The North or Free States, he says, were settled by what we should 
now call Liberals,—men who claimed freedom for themselves in 
religion and politics, and were williug to grant it to others ; which, 
as regards religion, in some of the New England States, may per- 
haps be questioned. The Slave States, on the contrary, were 
founded by Cavaliers, or to speak with accuracy, by men in the 
Cavalier class of life, and probably holding Cavalier opinions. 
These States had an Episcopal church, a territorial mayen | 
with large possessions maintained by a law of primogeniture, 

the distinctions between classes of society were broadly marked. 
The American Revolution eventually abolished this state of things 
as regards law ; but laws cannot change the state of society, even 
. * Letters from the Slave States. By James. Stirling. Published by Parker and 
on. 
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though a theoretical opinion causes a change of law. Primo- 
geniture is abolished in the Slave States; but Mr. Stirling 
says that in ‘the older States it is the custom for the 
eldest son to take the family estate, where it yet exists, 
and portion off the younger children.” There is still the 
breadest distinction of. <n . Of course there can be no ap- 
se to equality between slaves and their masters. There may 
legal equality between the “‘ poor Whites” and the planters, 
but no other kind of equality exists; there is hardly an approach 
to a middle class; the great planters are a genuine aristocracy. 
The Southern States, when their condition is analyzed, seem more 
like Europe during the middle ages, less king, clergy, and 
burghers,—or perhaps rather like the classical republies of anti- 
quity. They have a ruling caste of citizens ; a good many others 
possessing freedom, and of the same race, but substantially with- 
out power or influence; the bulk of the community slaves. 
From the following account of the population of the South, ad- 
duced by Mr. Stirling to establish quite other points than the 
uestion we are treating, the genuine planters are little more 
an fifty thousand, unless we call a man with less than ten slaves 
a planter. 
* What, after all, is this ‘South,’ of which we hear so much? Let us 
look a little into this matter. The population of the slave-holding States, 
in 1850, consisted of 9,612,969 souls, if we allow souls to Negroes. Of this 
number of inhabitants, 6,222,418 were White, and the remainder free 
Coloured, or slaves. But of all this six and a quarter millions of White peo- 
ple - 347,525 persons possessed slaves ; so that even of the White popula- 
_ of the South, 5,874,893 had no direct interest in the institution of 
avery. 


“ But further, when we analyze 4 little more closely the holdings of these | _ with th i L 
i | important fact, if his wishes have not prompted his conclusions,— 


347,525 slave-proprietors, we find that the oligarchical clement of the slave 
power is confined to a very limited number of slaveholders. One-fifth of all 
the slave-holdings consist of a single slave, and nearly one-half of less than 
five slaves. * * * * 

‘Certainly the term planter, as opposed to farmer, cannot apply to any 
slave-holder with a less available force than ten working hands. Let us, 
then, deduct all those properties of less than twenty slaves, (equal to ten 
working hands,) and the remainder will represent those planters who may be 
truly said to constitute the slave-power of the South. ‘The figures would 





stand thus— 
ID ccccctpunwapeendeansenence 347,526 
Owners of l slave ...... éseceseee . 68,820 
yy Under 5 ditto ......see.ee-+ 105,683 
op WIE TD os. neces pesasiang . 80,765 
—— eee - 64,595. 309,863 
37,662 


** According to this statement, the whole number of agriculturists, de- 
serving the name of planters, in the Southern States, cannot be put down at 
more than 40,000; and that this is rather an over-estimate than otherwise, 
appears from an examination of the statement of ‘ occupations’ in the cen- 
sus, where only 27,055 persons are put down as ‘planters.’ Such, then, is 
the paltry handful of proprietors to whose supposed interests, and real ruin, 
is sacrificed the prosperity of millions of their fellow countrymen.” 

We quite agree with the opinion of Mr. Stirling as regards 
the fundamental difference between North and South, and that 
the question of slavery is to some extent a mere form of express- 
ing that difference. We cannot so readily go with him in the 
conclusions he arrives at respecting the maintenance of the 
Union, the progressive and early abolition of slavery, and the 
consequent submission of the South, as the South would deem it. 
That aristocracy are not likely to surrender, without a struggle, 
the advantages given by their education, their leisure, their 
training, and their experience in government, and in the less 
creditable arts of managing elections and humbugging opinion. 
If for economical reasons they are compelled by their own inte- 
rests to free their slaves, they will do it, trusting to their influ- 
ence over their freedmen to retain that political power which they 
now possess through their slaves; but we are not convinced by 
Mr. Stirling’s economical and what may be called social reasons. 
His arguments seem more hopeful than the general nature of 
things or the particular condition of America justifies. He as- 
cribes too great weight to his own side of the question, and jumps 
too readily over what makes against him. Mr. Russell’s argu- 
ments (which we noticed last week) seem to us better founded, 
and less decidedly coloured by the writer’s mind. They wear a 
more practical character, and are more evidently based on cir- 
cumstances that really determine the question,—as climate, soil, 
and the kind and economy of labour they require. To go over 
Mr. Stirling’s arguments seriatim, would be to produce another 
book of Letters on our part: for the details necessary to form a 
judgment, we must refer the reader to Mr. Russell’s and Mr, 
Stirling’s books respectively. 

The strongest and freshest arguments of Mr. Stirling are 
founded on the condition of the Cotton States and what he calls the 
Frontier States, that is the Slave States adjoining the Free States. 
One portion of this argument, indeed, is directed to the greater 
wealth of the Frontier States, (which have the fewest proportional 
number of slaves,) as shown by the density of population and the 
value of land. Mr. Stirling, however, does not see that these are 
elements of public wealth, in which every one knows that the 
North surpasses the South: but great individual wealth may, and 
often does, consist with national poverty, especially when the poor are 
slaves and the rich owners; while the value of wild land depends 
upon an influx of settlers. Neither of these matters touches the 
point at issue, which is to make the planter believe that he would 
gain by the abolition of slavery ; for if we proved to demonstration 
that the Carolinas would be more populous and richer States by 

iving liberty to the Coloured people, it would influence very few 

aveowners, if they were to lose their property and position. 
Another branch of the argument, tending to show the facility of 








abolition from the comparative paucity of slaves in the Frontier 
States is more cogent. . 


Slave Population. 
Per cent. Average holdings. 
Delaware .... 2.2.5.5 | EO 2.84 
ee eee  —= eee 5.63 
Kentucky .............. Ee 5.47 
NS Se re Se bakevcwene 4.55 


ER cviniesseminna 33.2 

For the argument in question this table must be taken with 
qualifications. The comparative numbers are shown, but if the 
greater part of the slaves belong to a great number of per- 
sons, they go but a little way in facilitating Abolition. That 
this would seem to be the case in Delaware itself, appears from 
the fact that the average holdings in Delaware are little less than 
one-half and one-third that of such prominent Slave States as 
Virginia and Maryland. Geographically speaking, however, and 
perhaps financially, Delaware could readily abolish slavery, espe- 
cially on the plan of some of the now Free States,—that is, fixing 
a future time for the cessation, and in the interval selling the 
slaves South. The climate and agriculture of Kentucky are in- 
dependent of slave-labour, except the advantage of commanding 
it when the cultivator wants it. It has been constantly said that 
this State was considering the question of Abolition when the 
Northern Anti-Slavery people began their crusade, and then the 
Kentuckians cast their lot in with their Southern brethren, on 
the point of honour, as Delaware probably stands upon the same 
principle,—an impediment which i r. Stirling too much overlooks. 
{In connexion with this branch of the subject, he advances an 


that in some of these ‘‘ Frontier States,” and even in the Cotton 
State of Tennessee, a class of Abolitionists is growing up among 
the yeomen. We give the main statements; remarking that 
these small farmers, living in the fine climate of the Alleghanies 
or their es only form districts, and can have small influence 
with the planters or in the larger towns. They may, however, 
get a majority of county votes where the slaves are few in number. 

“*] was struck with the thriving looks of East Tennessee, as compared 
with Middle and West Tennessee ; the more especially as the Eastern por- 
tion of the State is mountainous and rugged in its formation, while the mid- 
dle and West are the favoured seats of the tobacco and cotton production, 
those pets of the South, though, like many other pets, very ungrateful in 
the long run. ad * * bd 

‘* Western Virginia pleased me even more than East Tennessee. The 
face of the country is mountainous and woody, yet diversitied with well- 
cultivated fields, and the habitations of a population sufficiently dense to 
give life to the scene. The agriculture seemed good. In one field we no- 
ticed five ploughs with three horses each. The ‘ spirit of improvement,’ 
however, is not quite universal ; a little further on we saw once more the 
wretched Southern plough with the single mule in front and the Negro wo- 
man behind. In general, however, the fields in Western Virginia, as in all 
the mountainous regions of the South, are mostly tilled by White labour. 
There are comparatively few slaves, and these are in the hands of the wealthier 
proprietors. Tn many cases lands are leased for periods varying from one 
to five years, either at a fixed rent or for a stipulated proportion of the pro- 
duce. The farmers’ sons either work with their parents, or, after reaching 
their majority, hire themselves out as labourers. In these industrious 
regions there isa poor labouring class. The non-labouring Whites, here 
called ‘ loafers,’ are few in number; they abound chiefly in East Virginia, 
a they can prey on the Negro hordes, corrupting them, and robbing 
them. 

“The rich proprietors raise here tobacco, and at present prices large pro- 
fits are realized. I heard of 130 dollars per acre, and even more, bein 
cleared by tobacco-growing in 1856. The consequence of all this industri: 
movement has been a great rise in the value of the good land. Land has 
been bought in this district lately for eighty dollars per acre. In the East 
it may be had for fifty cents to one dollar per acre. This rise in the value 
of land, and the improved cultivation of it, are the natural results of that 
pressure of the American population on the production of food which is now 
working a silent revolution in the affairs of this great nation. Whoever 
looks merely to the social and political events of American history, without 
weighing carefully the industrial elements of her progress, as modified by 
the laws of population and capital, will fail alike to interpret the past and 
to foretell the future. 

“There was thus much to please and interest me in my progress from 
East Tennessee to West Virginia ; but what pleased and interested me beyond 
everything else, was the positive information I received regarding the pro- 
gress of Aboiition sentiments in this region. The truth is, I believe, that 
Western Virginia, and more or less all the Frontier States, have become 
abolitionized without knowing it. The spell of slavery is still so strong in 
these lands, the old ideas have still so strong a hold on the imagination, if 
not on the understanding, and the terrorism exercised by the fanatical be- 
lievers in slavery is so powerful, that the strength of the heretical element 
is unknown alike to those who have discarded the old faith and to those who 
hold by it. This heresy, the faith in freedom, at once fatal to the slave 
power and big with promise for the Slave States, is principally confined to 
the young. It is the fresh and unbiassed intellect of the country that, as 
might be expected, has first thrown off the incubus of an oppressive halluci- 
nation. The open and candid mind of youth could not but be struck with 
the momentous lesson which the glaring contrasts of North and South im- 
pressed upon their minds. Their interests, too, backed the conclusions of 
their understandings. Why was it, they asked themselves, that they were 
left to mope and moulder in ignominious obscurity, while the youth of the 
North were rising into affluence and power? Why had they to leave their 
homes to prosper, and seek in California or Illinois the fortune they could 
not find in Virginia? It was hard for youths, glowing with American hope 
and energy, to sit idly, day by day, before their dull stores, discussing the 
philosophy of free and slave society, while their rivals in New York or Chi- 
cago were rising to fortune and eminence. They have inquired, and have 
found the cause of their depression ; and having found it, we need not doubt 
that they will remove it. All that is wanted 1s a little time for self-recog- 
nition and self-organization. As yet they do not know their power. When 
the movement does begin, it will be astonishing; it will astonish these 
youthful revolutionists whom it will bear along to victory, no less than the 
old-fogie fanatics whom it will overwhelm. It will be the movement of a 
social avalanche.”’ 

The idea of a gradual recession of slavery from the Frontier 
States, enumerated by Mr. Stirling, is hopeful and pleasing ; but 
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it must obviously be a work of time; and it must, we conceive, 
be finally stopped by climate, though Mr. Stirling, in his enthu- 
siasm, seems to think the contrary. Slavery, however, is not the 
only subject of the book. There are economical, political, and 
social topics, often connected with it, but sometimes wide apart 
fromit. Here is one ona question of curious importance—Ameri- 
can industry and workmanship. 

‘On the whole, I am convinced the industry of America is not in advance 
of ours; on the contrary, in thoroughness it is farinferior. It is only in a 
certain originality of conception and boldness of enterprise that she may ex- 
cel us; and this advantage is compensated by the evil of over-haste and pre- 


sumption. With more daring innovations, America has also more sorry 
failures. This may be applied to her industrial as well as to her political 


system. The imagination of the Americans is more vivid than ours. They 
are a younger people. Their rapid increase gives a larger proportion of 
young minds; the whole tendency of their development is to excite and fire 
the imagination. Hence there is more tendency to invention, which de- 
pends on vivacity of the imagination ; but, on the other hand, there is less 





“Some say the Americans have no physiognomy; a great mistake, I 
think. To me their physi omy seems most strongly marked, bearing deep 
impress of that intensity which is the essence of their being. The features 
even of the young are furrowed with lines of anxious thought and deter- 
mined will. You read upon the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise 
and the intensity of its desires. Every American looks as if his eye were 
glaring into the far West and the far Future. Nay, his mental physiognomy 
is determined by the same earnestness of purpose. The American never 
plays, not even the American child. He cares nothing for those games 
and sports which are the delight of the Englishman. Ile is indifferent to 
the play either of mind or muscle. Labour is his element, and his only re- 
laxation from hard work is fierce excitement. Neither does he laugh. The 
Americans, I imagine, are the most serious people in the world. There is 
no play even in their fancy. French wit is the sparkle of the diamond, that 
dazzles a salon; the American imagination flashes its sheet-lightning over 


| half a world. 


of that cautious weighing of difficulties, which depends on a due subordi- | 


nation of the fancy to the understanding; there is less doubt, and conse- 
Pree! more blundering. Thus we see that the Americans took the lead in 
pbuilding, and jogged us out of our ‘dogmatic sleep’; but even here she 
went too fast, and stumbled in her haste ; and now I am told by naval men 
they are coming back from their extreme clipper-build, which would not 
carry cargo and displeased both shippers and underwriters, and are return- 
ing to comparatively bluff bows. 
* . + « * 

“* Emerson praises the thoroughness of the English worker, and with rea- 
son. The minute division of labour and the intense competition which 
characterize our industrial system enforce thoroughness. Hence it is the 
pride of the British worker to do well what he does; to make a suflicient 
= The greatest reproach you can make to an English workman is to tell 

im his production is ‘ unworkmanlike,’ as ‘ unbusinesslike’ is the re- 
proach most feared by the English business man. 
* * * . * 

* Workmanship in America is mere surface-work. There is no sufficiency, 
no thoroughness in it. The American workman displays energy, ingenuity, 
rapidity to a surprising degree; but he lacks utterly the care and complete- 
ness of the British tradesman. His work is thoroughly ‘ unworkmanlike.’ 
It bears all the marks of haste and imperfection ; has no appearance of finish 
or minute care about it. The marble-veneered palaces of New York often 
come down by the run. The clippers of New England sail well, but leak 
and damage cargo. They are splendid models, but slim in construction. 
Twenty-five thousand miles of railways intersect the American continent 
they cross swamps and mountains, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi— 
but their frail tressel-work is continually coming down; their bridges are 
crazy, their roads often unballasted, their whole apparatus flimsy. The 
consequence is, you enter their cars with fear and trembling, and thank 
God at your journey’s end. I need not dwell on river and lake steamers ; a 
prudent man makes his will before he goes on board. And so it goes on, 
down tothe minutest article of domestic use throughout this country. There 
is not a lock that catches, not a hinge that turns; knives will not cut, and 
matches will not light. The doors will not shut, the windows will not open ; 
and all this is made more striking and provoking by its contrast with the 
pretension to finish and refinement. You sit down ona fine velvet sofa, and 
are startled by coming down on a spring as hard as a cricket-ball. The 
hotel whose doors are creaking and windows gaping is gilt and carpeted like 
a palace; and the Mississippi steam-boat, on which you are snagged or 
blown up, is gilt and painted, and gocs twenty miles an hour; you cannot 
sail to destruction in greater luxury or at greater speed.” ; 

The Protective system of America is discussed, and of course 
condemned: but the question itself is somewhat trite, though 
the discussion deals with actual circumstances. Universal suffrage 
is another topic that frequently turns up. To it our author traces 
the most glaring evils of the country, not only present but pro- 
spective. ‘“‘Some very intelligent men do tremble for her fate ; 
some look to a military despot as the most probable Deus ex 
machina, For my part, I have still good hope of the future of 
the States, especially the Northern ones, although I do not see 
how reform fot the suffrage] is to be effected.” The corruption 
of America he considers gross and glaring, and traceable to the 
same source. : 

*The gentleman to whom I have referred told me that Europeans can 
have no idea of the extent of corruption in this country; and really the 
evidence which is forced upon me of corruption, beth in municipal and 
general government, is such that it is inpeuiitle to resist it, even a all 
due wllowance for the exaggeration of party statement. This evil, too, I 
believe, has its root in the ultra-Democratic nature of American insti- 
tutions. The populace is the source of all authority, and those only can 
arrive at power who are willing to propitiate the populace even at the ex- 
pense of principle. Hence a race of trading politicians, who live by pander- 
ing to popular whim and prejudice, while men who respect themselves, and 
insist on the luxury of ‘keeping a conscience,’ are, as a rule, shut out from 
all participation in public affairs. A politician here, as my informant said, 
is more thoroughly tongue-tied than in the most despotic state of Europe. 
He dare not for his life express an opinion hostile to that of his con- 
stituents, The first moment of his independence would be the last of his 

wer, 

“ This is a lamentable state of things in a country that calls itself free ; 
and yet, both from my own private observation, and from the public and too 
striking proofs which the South has lately afforded of its intolerance of con- 
tradiction on points of essential moment, I believe the statement to be true 
to the letter.” 

The following remarks on children and the American Jook are 
not new in substance, but they are forcibly put, and they indicate 
the author’s wide range of observation. The first is from an at- 
tendance upon Mr. Beecher’s lectures, of which a capital criticism 
is given, 

* Though there was an immense crowd, and hundreds had to leave the 
chureh-door, yet there were a great many children present. This was, 
doubtless, owing to that spirit of indulgence which prompts American pa- 
rents to refuse nothing to their children, not even what is unreasonable. 
What had children to do there? They could not enjoy the discourse; they 
were only playing the dog in the manger, taking up the room of those who 
would have enjoyed it. But they liked the fun and excitement, and so 
their parents let them go. In the pew before us were three girls of ten or 
twelve years of age, who Geeoveaiity disturbed the congregation. When 
told to be quiet, they stared boldly in our faces, as asking ‘ What is your 
business?’ This indulgence of children in America is no trifling matter ; it 
is sapping the virtue and self-control of the whole nation, and threatens to 
undermine all lawful authovity. * ° ” 




















“ The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, at the bottom of that 
ill-health which is so serious a curse to American life. No doubt other things 
contribute—climate, stimulants, sedentary occupations, and so forth; but 
the deepest-rooted cause of American discase is that over-working of the brain 
and over-excitement of the nervous system which are the necessary con- 
sequences of their intense activity. Hence nervous dyspepsia, with con- 
sumption, insanity, and all its brood of fell disorders in its train. In a word, 
the American works himself to death.” 


CONCLUSION OF THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL." 

Tue third and fourth volumes of this Journal exhibit the usual 
character of continuations ; they are scarcely equal in interest to 
the first and second volumes. One cause of this may be the author’s 
pecuniary losses, which, driving him to Paris as a residence, re- 
moved him from the English world of fashion and politics, so 
that much of his information was second-hand. Indeed it was 
frequently derived from the newspapers, to whose summaries the 
entries in his journal have some resemblance. To such a de 

is want of living observation the case, that many of the Best 
passages as regards England refer to the past. When an old 
friend or acquaintance dropped, Mr. Raikes jotted down his impres- 
sions of the life and character of the departed ; and though these 
are by no means the only interesting matters relating to England, 
they form a large portion of those matters. 

This cause alone would not suffice to diminish the attraction of 
the Journal, and indeed the largest portion of the former diary 
was written at Paris. Other and perhaps more influential causes 
were at work. By the middle of 1836, when these volumes begin, 
the excitement consequent upon the French Revolution of 1830 and 
of the English Reform Bill was lessened, Party still ran high in 
England—the sea was heaving though the wind had fallen. The 
Parliamentary struggles were more earnest and had more of party 
animus than anything we have witnessed since ; but there was too 
much contempt and distrust of the Whigs even among their own 
followers, the Conservative spirit was too strong in the country, 
the Conservative Members were too numerous in the House, to 
allow of that mingled rage and terror which distinguished the 
earlier days of Reform fighting and Whig ascendancy. Another 
cause may be that Thomas Raikes was less of a “ representative 
man ” than he had been a few years earlier. When these volumes 
open, he was approaching sixty ; not too advanced an age for a 
man to adapt himself to those changes in social and political ideas 
which produced the Reform Bill, (though Mr. Raikes, with many 
others, held that the Bill was their cause, not their development,) 
but certainly too advanced for some men, and for most men re- 
siding abroad. Hence, his comments on English polities no longer 
represent those of many minds; and on public matters he may be 
said to be passed. This appears in his comments on the manners of 
the age as they struck him in 1841, when he came to England soon 
after Peel’s accession to office. His object was to obtain some post, 
which his circumstances rendered desirable ; but, though backed 
by influential friends and the interest of the Duke of Wellington, he 
did not succeed. Had he truly perceived the new political wra Peel 
was inaugurating, he would not at sixty-two, and without official 
training or experience, have expected success. His position may 
have n Aindine the second paragraph of the following extract, 
descriptive of the ingratitude of Peel and Aberdeen. 

“* October 10.—The change in society has become very apparent within 
the last few years. It was called, and perhaps justly, in my time, dissi- 
pated; but the leaders were men of sense and talent, with polished man- 
ners, and generally high-minded feelings. The young men of the day seem 
without any prominent feature of character ; indifferent instead of fastidious ; 
careless in their manner to the women, and making it the fashion to afficher 
a heartless, selfish tone of feeling, such as would not be tolerated in French 
society, where the women certainly maintain a social influence that is not 
to be observed here. There isa great deal of beauty in the London draw- 
ingrooms; but hardly any of those égards pour les convenances which 
abroad is the simplest and most natural form of high breeding, and which is 
shown in dress as well as in manner and in language. Steam has here dis- 
solved the exclusive system, and seems to have substituted the love of 
wealth for both the love of amusement and of social distinction.” 

“* October 11.—The Duke of Wellington is detained at Windsor; but Al- 
vanley tells me privately that I shall find him very much aigri by late cir- 
cumstances. The present Government owes much to the lustre which his 
great character and universal popularity shed upon it. The Duke knows 
it, and feels severely that he is thwarte in the few objects which he may 
wish to see accomplished. He was disappointed that his relation the Duke 
of Beaufort did not obtain the desired embassy ; that when he asked the 
Buckhounds for Lord Rosslyn, the first offer should have been made to Lord . 
Forrester ; and one or two other rebuffs of the same nature, that have been 
inflicted upon him by his colleagues in office, to prove their independence 
of him who formed the present Cabinet, and made them all what they are.” 

The greatest cause of the inferiority of the present volumes 
is in their editing. The attractive matter they contain is not 
perhaps less than of yore, but it is overlaid by trivialities,— 

* A Portion of the Journal Kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 ; 
comprising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris during 
on Period. In four volumes. Volumes HI, IV. Published by Longmans and 
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curt accounts of occurrences that might be read more fully in the 
newspapers ; short paragraphs of what is no more than news, in- 
teresting at the moment, but ceasing to be so even to the re- 
corder the day after he had made the entry; flying reports that 
were either contradicted or confirmed. ‘here is also a needless 
and injudicious use of blanks or of omissions. Sometimes these 
are quite inoperative, as the facts identify the person and there 
is often not any valid reason for the suppression; occasionally 
it is tantalizing. Among the dissipated friends of Mr. Raikes, 
was the late notorious Marquis of Hertford. Raikes saw a good 
deal of him during the fast deeay of the old roué, and the 
Journal chronicles his death. Raikes, as in the case of his other 
friends, obviously had written a character of the departed ; but the 
reader is treated to asterisks, though it would have been im- 
portant to have had the likeness of the Marquis by one who 
new him so well. It is desirable to have the name of the fol- 
lowing self-satisfied gentleman ; for he would not be dashed, and 
though many know him, some will guess, and probably guess 
wrong. 

‘** Lord Fitzgerald made us laugh at dinner today with a story about 
, Whose pertinacity of opinion is well known. He was laying down 
the law after dinner to the Duke of Wellington, and according to custom 
asserting the superiority of his own information on all subjects, having even 
flatly contradicted the Duke, who had mentioned some incident that took 
place at the battle of Waterloo, At last the conversation turned upon the 





use of percussion-caps for the muskets of the army, when C—— again main- 
tained a directly opposite opinion to that which was urged by the Duke; 


who at last good-humouredly said to him, ‘ My dear C—, Ican yield to 
your superior information on most points, and you may perhaps know a 


| the luxurious French noble of former days. 


great deal more of what passed at Waterloo than myself, but as a sportsman | 


1 will maintain my point about the percussion-caps.’ C 





*s view of politics | 


has now for some years been of the most gloomy cast; and so fur does his | 


wish for infallibility supersede his patriotism, that he absolutely seems to 
rejoice at any partial fultilment of his prophecies, though it may thwart his 
own views and that of his party. Fitzgerald once said to Lord Wellesley 
at the Castle, ‘ I have had a very melancholy letter from C this morn- 
ing.’ ‘Ay!’ said Lord Wellesley, ‘ written, I suppose, in a strain of the 
most sanguine despondency.’ ”’ 

Recollections of George the Fourth are frequently met with, 





suggested by the deaths of persons with whom the King had been | 


in some way connected. Mr. Raikes formed a true estimate of 
the man, though his leanings towards him were rather favour- 
able: but facts were too potent for favour. Here is “the finest 
gentleman ” in various aspects. 

* Tipsy Jollity”’ of the Prince of Wales —*1 received a letter from 
Yarmouth, who is in London, which mentions the death of the Marquis of 
Bath of dropsy, and that of Mrs, Fitzherbert, whose loss will be regretted 
by all who knew her. She was eighty-one years old, and her health was so 
generally good that she had projected a journey to Paris in May next. She 
retained even in her old age the traces of her former beauty, and her man- 
ners were singularly amiable and unaffected. Though married privately to 
George IV, and bearing always the most unsullied reputation, her life 
during his reign was one continued scene of trial and disappointment. 
During the commencement of her union, and while the attachment of that 
fickle Prince still existed, few were the happy hours that she could number 
even at that period. He was young, impetuous, and boisterous in his cha- 
racter, and very much addicted to the pleasures of the table. It was the 
fashion in those days to drink very hard, and Mrs. Fitzherbert never retired 
to rest till her royal spouse came home. But I have heard the late Duke of 
York say, that often when she heard the Prince and his drunken companions 
on the stairease, she would seek a refuge from their presence even under 
the sofa; when the Prince, finding the drawingroom deserted, would draw 
his sword in joke, and, searching about the room, would at last draw forth 
the trembling victim from her place of concealment.”’ 

Self-estimate of the Regent.—“ There is no doubt that for several years 
before his death, whether from early indulgence in luxury or from a malady 
inherent in his family, his mind would occasionally wander, and many 
anecdotes have been current of the unfortunate impressions under which he 
laboured. After the glorious termination of the long Continental war in 
1815 by the battle of Waterloo, it would not perhaps be unpardonable vanity 
in him to have thought that the English nation had mainly contributed to 
this great event; but he certainly at times in conversation arrogated to 
himself personally the glory of subduing Napoleon’s power and giving peace 
to the world. It was upon one of these assumptions being reported to the 
sarcastic Sheridan that > archly remarked, ‘ That is all well enough, but 
what he particularly piques himself upon is the last productive harvest.’ ”’ 

George the Fourth giving out a Text.—‘* He was not without a proper 
sense of religious feeling ; as may be inferred from the following anecdote. 
Some years previously to his own death, an old housekeeper at Windsor 
Castle, who had held that situation for near half a century, died, very much 
regretted by the Royal Family and the whole establishment. On that oceca- 
sion he sent for his chaplain, Sumner, now Bishop of Winchester, and urged 
him to improve the feeling excited in the household by the oecurrence into 
a religious admonition: he concluded by saying, that he wished him to 
preach an appropriate sermon in the chapel on the following Sunday, and 
requested that he would take the following text—‘ Be ye also ready.’ The 
sermon was preached accordingly.”’ 

A Strange Story.—* Sir William Knighton was a constant inmate of 
Carlton House and of Windsor Castle, possessing the entire confidence of 
his Sovereign, who latterly lived in great privacy, surrounded by his house- 
hold and only a few occasional visitors. He was, as might be expected, 
the devoted friend of Lady ——; and, though never suspected of Eeoier 
used his interest at court for any great objects of personal aggrandizement, 
he was believed privy to that extraordinary appropriation of above 300,000/., 
whieh was sold out of the Stocks a very few days before the death of his 
royal master. It was always supposed that this sum had been given at once 
to that lady ; but the fact of the sale was currently known at the time, and 
no trace of the money afterwards appeared. I have myself heard the Duke 
of Wellington say, that when sent for by express on the demise of the King, 
he, in quality of executor, inspected all the papers, &e., at Windsor, and 
did not find sufficient money in the royal escrutoire even to pay the post- 
horses of the different expresses.’’ 


There are many French bon mots, but, from the allusions often 
being to subjects not generally understood, they are not always 
strikingly effective. There are some of Talle wand, but not so good 
as repartees that are widely circulated. When the authorities 
chan the announced line of route at his funeral, the dis- 
appointed Parisians on the line said as smart a thing as Talley- 


| extending over some forty pages. 








rand himself ever uttered. ‘ Voila donc, il nous trompe méme 
en mourant,” There is a good account of his establishment en 
grand seigneur, from the “ best authority.” ; 

‘* Lord Willoughby having written to ask me to send him a cook from 
Paris, I have had various candidates for the office, and among them some 
who have served in the kitchen of the late M. de Tualleyrand, which wag 
always modelled upon that of the old French noblesse before the Revolution, 
Those who have not been initiated in those esculent mysteries, would be 
surprised at the expense and luxury which reigned in that department. 
There were four chefs—the rotisseur, the saucier, the patissier, and the 
oflicier—this latter superintending the dessert, the ices, and the confitures, 
In all, there were ten men regularly employed in producing the Prince’s 


| dinner; which was not only exquisite in its kind, but also adapted to his 


state of health, comprising the essence of everything nutritious in the garb 
most light and digestible for an infirm stomach. The Prince was always 
a great eater, but only once a day, and generally tasted of every dish, fol- 
lowing each mouthful with a sip of wine to humour the palate. The ex- 
pense of his table was unlimited : his cook had carte blanche, and he often 
remarked, ‘Why does not he spend more ?? He was an epicure in the 
widest sense of the term; and those who were about him have assured me 
that the talents of his cook had assisted more in the “nape ee tion of his 
lengthened existence than the skill of the physician who always attended 
him. It was the only regular table of the old school kept up in Franee: 
fortunes are so diminished, that none of the nobility could bear the expense ; 
and the parvenus of the day, though rolling in wealth, have neither the 
taste nor the refinement necessary to form such an establishment. Thus, 
M. de Talleyrand, with his reminiscences of the old Court, and the enjoy- 
ment of an immense income, stood alone in society as the representative of 
i His fortune was at times sub- 
ject to vicissitudes, but his losses were never of a nature to curtail the con- 
stant indulgence of all his pleasures.’ 

Many more varieties are scattered through these volumes. The 
most interesting single subject is a visit paid to the Duke of 
Wellington at Walmer, in 1843; containing a picture of the 
Duke in daily life and a full report of his various conversations, 
The most informing point 
in English politics is the account in 1844-’45 of the decompo- 
sition of the Tory party, springing from their general distrust 
of Peel and his liberal footings, rather than from anything he 
was actually doing, as well as from the Minister’s contempt if 
not dislike of them. Historically, perhaps the most important 
feature is the minute exhibition of the avarice, falsehood, selfish- 
ness, deceit, and indeed every other bad quality, that Louis 
Philippe was continually displaying. He is the most prominent 
single figure in the volumes; and it is evident from the almost 
week-by-week account of Raikes, that he brought his ruin upon 
himself by the mode in which he sought a dishonest aggrandize- 
ment—dishonest alike to his friends, his people, and his allies, 
The fate of the dynasty for which he was labouring so hard would 
certainly have been sealed at his death; for, except perhaps the 
Due de Nemours, his sons were as bad as himself, without his 
experience or the cunning which passed for prudence. In the 
Spanish marriages, Guizot seems to have been as false and de- 
ceitful as his master, but in the strongest proofs the name is 


blank. 








ROBERTSON’S THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS." 

Tuts third volume of sketches and reports of the pulpit dis- 
courses of the late Frederick Robertson exhibit greater traces of 
lacune than the former volumes. The power of the preacher is 
not diminished, and the sense is there; but sometimes the con- 
nexion halts—it is a jump, not a continuation. We do not say 
that had the preacher lived to write out these sermons leisurely in- 
stead of hastil y, he would have modified any opinion or suppressed 
any sermon, Catholic antl tender as he was, he was self-willed in 
his way ; but, with every allowance for peculiarities, there is a 
sermon on Absolution singular for a Protestant divine who was an 
opponent of Romanism. It contains, no doubt, a philosophical 
view based upon human nature itself,—the craving which the 
mass of mankind feel for some confidence, some sympathy, and 
some certainty. You cannot satisfy the majority of men and 
women by abstract doctrines, or positive dogmas, or disputes with 
other sects, They want help, they want relief; if they cannot 
get it from their regular teachers, they will go to those who 
promise it them. As is usual, too, with Frederick Robertson, 
the listener is not raised ‘‘ sky-high,” but moves upon the earth ; 
the actualities of the world he lives in are brought before him. 
A complaint general some years since, but now dying away, on 
the alleged use of confession in the Church of England, seems to 
have been one occasion of the sermon preached in June 1850. 
Instead of joining in the ery, or discussing the practice, the preach- 
er traces it to its source—the actual state of the clerical world. 

** Ponder it well, and you will find these four things rife amongst us— 
despondency, spiritual pride, superstition, and infidelity. In this way we 
have been going on for many years. In the midst of all this, at last we are 
informed that the confessional is at work again; whereupon astonishment 
and indignation are loudly expressed. It is not to be borne that the priests 
of the Church of England should confess and absolve in private. Yet it is 
only what might have been expected. With our Evangelicalism, Tracta- 
rianism, Scribeisms, Pharisaisms, we have ceased to front the diving fact— 
we are as zealous as Scribes and Pharisees ever were for negatives; but in 
the mean time human nature, oppressed and overborne, gasping for breath, 
demands something real and living. It cannot live on controversies. It 
cannot be fed on protests against heresy, however vehemeut. We are trying 
who can protest loudest. Every book, every journal, rings with warnings. 
‘Beware!’ is written upon everything. Beware of Rome; beware of 
Geneva; beware of Germany; some danger on every side; Satan every- 
where—God nowhere ; everywhere some man to be shunned or dreaded— 
nowhere one to be loved freely and without suspicion. Is it any wonder if 
men and women, in the midst of negations, cry, ‘Ye warn me from the 
error, but who will guide me into truth? I want guidance. I am sinful, 
by the late Rev, Frederick 


* Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
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fall of evil. I want forgiveness. Absolve me; tell me that I am par- 
doned; help me to believe it. Your quarrels do not help me; if you can- 
not do that, it matters little what you can do,’ ” 

Passages of similar power and depth run throughout the ser- 
mon ; and it starts with the profound principle, though not satis- 
factorily developed, that negative destruction of error is useless: 
it will spring up again, because all widely-entertained errors 
have a truth at the bottem, and you do nothing beyond the mo- 
ment unless you establish this truth. Of course this applies to 
true and false absolving ; but the real conclusion of the  reaehon 
is, that the power of absolution is vested in the church, in the 
parson, and it would even appear in man towards man. This 
opinion is qualified or explained in various ways; but the ex- 
planations partake too much of that half-figurative half-realistic 
meaning which Romanist divines charge, aud often too success- 
fully, upon some of the Anglican divines ; or else there is no parity 
in the instances. It is quite a different thing for a man to forgive 
an injury or to pardon a sin. 

The circumstances under which the manuscripts were produced, 
and the absence of all revision, may occasionally give rise to an 
appearance of disconnectedness, as well as to imperfeet logic or 
slips in opinion. In some cases they produce a curtness of treat- 
ment, They do not affect the readableness in the least. Perhaps 
they add to it, by rendering the composition more pithy if less 
completely rounded. The ideas are sufficiently expressed without 
being weakened by elaboration : as simplicity and even delicacy 
appear to be retained, we may infer that the force has not eva- 
porated. The same qualities of mind are exhibited as in the 
former volumes. There are the comprehensive view of a question, 


SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. 





the freshness and interest given to a subject by its direct ap- | 
plication to the actual condition of the time, together with the | 


‘‘ homo sum, nil humanum a me alienum puto” spirit that per- 


vades them, and the earnest feeling that religion is a real work-a- 
day matter, which should influence our daily lives, not a some- 
thing apart kept as a topic of discourse for Sundays. 
whether, on the whole, this third volume is the best of the series 
either as regards power of handling or choice of subjects. Not 
that there is anything commonplace in the subjects. Marriage, 


We doubt | 


celibacy, life, death, the tongue in its slanders, are ail important | 


questions to human beings, as the Trinity is a topic of theological 
seience. But the sermons generally have not such an immediate 
bearing on current topics—as, for instance, the sermon in the 
second volume on the observance of the Sabbath, in reference to 
the Crystal Palace agitation. Throughout the volume there is 
that peculiar kind of treatment which at once illustrates the idea 
and impresses it distinctly on the mind, without the least approach 
to theological cant or exaggeration. Take an example from the 
sermon on Victory over Death—a topic so fruitful of silly false- 
hood in many hands. 

“Qur second remark is for the purpose of fixing special attention upon 
this, that ours is not merely to be victory, it is to be victory through Christ. 
‘Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Victory, brethren, mere victory over death, is no unearthly thing. 
You may get it by infidelity. Only let a man sin long enough, and despe- 
rately enough to shut judgment altogether out of his ereed, and then you 
have aman who can bid detiance to the grave. It was so that our country’s 
greatest infidel historian met death. He quitted the world without parade 
and without display. If we want a specimen of vietory apart from Christ, 
we have it on his deathbed. He left all this strange world of restlessness, 
calmly, like an unreal show that must go to pieces, and he himself an un- 
reality departing from it. A sceptic can be a conqueror in death. 

“Or, again, mere manhood may give us a victory. He who has only 
learned not to be afraid to die, has not learned much. We have steel and 
nerve enough in our hearts to dare anything. And, after all, it is a tri- 
umph so common as scarcely to deserve the name. Felons die on the seaf- 
fold like men; soldiers can be hired by tens of thousands, for a few pence a 
day, to front death in its worst form.” Every minute that we live sixty of 
the human race are passing away, and the greater part with eourage—the 
weak, and the timid, and the resolute. Courage is a very different thing 
from the Christian's victory. : 

**Once more, brethren, necessity can make man conqueror over death, 
We can make up our minds to anything when it once becomes inevitable. 
It is the agony of suspense that makes danger dreadful. History can tell 
us that men can look with desperate calmness upon hell itself when onee it 
has become a certainty. And it is this, after all, that commonly makes the 
dying hour so quiet a thing. It is more dreadful in the distance than in 
the reality. When a man feels that there is no help, and he must go, he 
lays him down to die as quietly as a tired traveller wraps himself in his 
cloak to sleep. It is quite another thing from all this that Paul meant by 
victory.” 

An engraving of Pepper’s bust of Mr. Robertson is prefixed to 
the volume: the head displays much refinement and earnestness 
in form, feature, and expression, with evident marks of character 
throughout ; but it docs not exhibit the power which the man 
possessed intellectually. 
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Travels in the Free 
San Salvador. By Dr. Carl Scherzer. In two volumes. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of James T. 1603-1610, 
preserved in the State Paper Department of her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of “ The Lives of th 
Princesses of England,” &c. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the sanction of her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 

Essays on Natural History. Third Series. 
thor of ** Wanderings in South America.” 
tobiegraphy, and a Portrait of the Author. 

Ria-Veda Sanhita: a Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the 
Third and Fourth Ashtakas or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
original Sanscrit, by H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. (Publicehed under the 
patronage of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
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Life and its Realities, By Georgiana Lady Chatterton, Author of * Home 
Sketches.” In three volumes. 

A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from WO. to VAT; 
comprising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. In four volumes. Volumes III, and IV. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. With Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir John 
Stevenson, Mus. Doe, 


Christianity the Logie of Creation. By Wenry James, Author of “ The 
Church not an Ecclesiasticism.’”’—This book consists of a series of letters, 
apparently written fo a Swedenborgian by a Swedenborgian. So far as 
we can understand the author’s theory, it is a species of Pantheistic 
Christianity. There was a living Christ, and therefore of course a history 
but the person of Christ and his history are the mere letter ; it is Christ's 
spirit of love, to be found, however dimly, in every man, that constitutes 
Christianity. 

‘« To the spiritual apprehension the Lord is not a finite historic person, 
capable of being outwardly discriminated from other persons : He is the in- 
finite Divine Love and Wisdom in union with every soul of man. He has no 
existence or personality apart from such wnion. .... Spiritually viewed, 
Christ is the inmost and vital selfhood of every individual bosom, bond or 
free, rich or poor, good or evil, whether such bosom be reflectively conscious 
of the truth or not. ° ° ° 

“«T may truly say that I no longer incline to regard creation as a physical 
act of God, and have ceased attributing to Him material modes of being. I 
feel, indeed, a hearty disrelish of the popular cant, which, while professing 
to maintain the spiritual contents of the Seriptures, perpetually degrades 
the Divine creation, redemption, and providence, into mere historie pro- 
blems like the French Revolution or the battle of Waterloo, If the design 
of the New Testament be to give us historical information, no book was ever 
more undivinely constructed. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is a masterpiece of skill 
beside it ; and the American spuks and table-tippers, though their talk be 
only of the dreariest millinery and mud of things, are yet more luminous 
than evangelists and apostles.” 

A good many views of human nature, religion, and the Divine economy, 
are connected with this fundamental theory. Though somewhat wild, 
the book is well written as regards the expression of ideas: the chief 
feature is perhaps the effort to escape from positive dogmas into some 
more spiritual state,—a feeling which is a characteristic of the age, 

A New and Complete Course of strictly-graduated Studies of the French 
Language. By Auguste Aigre De Charente, French Master in the Royal 
Military Academy.—This ‘theoretical and practical course” of the 
French language emanates from Woolwich, and is “ adopted by the 
War Office’; and if it is to be taken asa type of the new system of 
military education, that system will be very complete. In fact, although 
the claim of being “entirely new” is advanced for the book, thorough- 
ness appears to us its best characteristic. ‘The first and fourth parts, 
which relate to pronunciation, accidence, and syntax, are common to all 
systems, though M. De Charente may exhibit them with greater minute- 
ness and a better explanation. In the second part, which compares 
Freneh and English syntax, and the third, which treats of Galliciams and 
Anglicisms, there is more novelty, not because such things are entirely 
omitted in common grammars, but because M. De Charente exhibits them 
with a system and fulness which is not only useful in itself, but impresses 
the peculiarities of the French language more vividly upon the mind, 
It is a valuable book to those who really wish to study French. 

Stones of the Valley. By the Rev. W. 8. Symonds, F.G.S8., Rector ot 
Pendock, Author of ‘ Old Stones.”—A little volume taking a compre- 
hensive survey of the striking features of geology as exhibited in th 
rocks and more especially in the coal formations. To us the book 
more remarkable for the personal recollections of the author, in con- 
nexion with geologists and geological excursions, than as an elementary 
exposition of the science. The remarks seem somewhat too allusive, and 
their force searcely to be apprehended by young tyros or persons knowing 
nothing of the subject. With this drawback, Stones of the Vulley is an 
agreeable account of geological facts and principles, often presented in 
connexion with sketches of the places where they are illustrated. 

Fourteen Years’ Experience of Cold Water, its Uses and Abuses, By 
Captain Richardson, Rock Ferry, Author of ‘ Horsemanship,” &e.— 
The first object of Captain Richardson's book is to extend the use of the 


| cold-water-cure to the humbler classes, by a simpler mode of treatment. 





States of Central America, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 


This simplicity principally consists in the substitution of wet bandages 
covered by dry bandages for the wet shect and other processes of esta- 
blished hydropathy. Captain Richardson considers the bandage not only 
more beneficial medically than the sheet, but much more easily applied, 
while it does not interrupt a man’s avocations, but can be worn even at 
work. ‘The general expositions are followed by directions for the treat- 
ment of diseases under the Captain’s system. 

Yewdale and Lyrical Notes. By 8. UH. Bradbury, “ Quallon,” Author 
of “The Bridal of the Lady Blanche.’’—-Mr. Bradbury’s preseut volume 
of poems scarcely exhibits any advance upon his former efforts, if it does 
not fall below them. Ilis actual qualities are there of course,—his 
genial feelings, his perception of natural beauty, and his facility in ver- 
sification. He does not seem to have laboured much to develop them into 
excellence, and his subjects are poor and trite. Yewdale, the longest poem, 
and the only one with a story, is unreal and inartistical in a high degree. 

A Walk through the Art-Treasures Exhibition wn ley the Guidanwe of 
Dr. Waagen.—A catalogue raisonée of the most remarkable pictures, 
drawings, and engravings, in the Manchester Exhibition, with brief 
notes on the most striking specimens. Some of the criticisms are original, 
some extracted from Dr, Waagen’s book. They have a touch of man- 
nerism as well as repetition. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By C. F. C. P.—A plain neat style, and 
a power in applying the incidents of Scripture as lessons of lite, when 
the connexion is not obvious, form the chief characteristics of these dis- 


| courses, 


The principal reprint of the week is the miscellaneous papers af the 
Reverend John Eagles, originally published in Blackhwood's Magazine. 
They have more variety than “ The Sketeher,” and we think more so- 
lidity and reality ; several of the papers being on subjects in which the 
experience of a country clergyman is rendcred available. 

‘“* Bishop Blomfield and his Times,” reprinted from The Chur 
Magazine, is a narrative of the Bishop's clerical and public life, with 
a picture of the Church as it w hen he entered and when ! t it. 
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The change, no doubt, is great; but we think Dr. Bi i i 
€ 3 bu . Biber ascribes too | tune, (indeed, he may almost this vol i 
much to Bishop Blomfield, and too little to other men and to general cir- | this "feature of Irish ‘ua aia ta Psore ys a “Avan 


cumstances. 


By “The Land of Silence and the Land of Darkness” is meant blind- 
The papers are reprinted with additions from the 


oe _ dumbness. 
inburgh Review: the additi ae . 

and dumb lady additions contain a singular stoi 
and to converse herself, by what may be called lip articulation. 


Essays contributed to Blackwood’s Magazi. 
_M.A., Oxon, Author of “ The Sketeher.” 


ge Blomfield and his Times ; an Historical Sketch, by the Reverend George 


weed Biber, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of Roehs 
* : + een tbe Magasites e 0 oehampton. 
e Land of Silence and the Land of Darkn By vere 
2 ah eaainin of the Blind School, St. Goons Fila meres eS 
, poles sg Mask, By Mrs, Thompson, Author of “Widows and Widow- 
Official General Guide % ce 
Revised, —_ oo to the Crystal Palace and Park. 
By F. K. J. Shenton 


Reprinted from 


: By Samuel Phillips. 
ans and Illustrations, and an Index of principal Objects. 


Music. 


MELODIES,* 


MOORE'S [kISH 
Tue aspect of this volume—resplendent in green and gold, and a model 
of typographic elegance—is akin to the richness and beauty of its con- 
tents. It comprises, in a convenient shape and at a moderate price, the 


whole of Moore’s celebrated lyrics, originally published in a series of | 
numbers extending over many years, and for a long time past inacces- | 
The volume, in small folio, has a page sufficiently | 


sible to the public. 
ample for distinctness. The music is printed in type according to the 
*most improved process; and the musical notes, as well as the letterpress, 
cannot be surpassed in accuracy and clearness. ‘The only difference be- 


tween this and the original editions is, that, in them many of the airs | 


were given only as harmonized for two, three, or four voices: ‘ but,” 
says the preface, “‘those who were acquainted with the poct know that, 
with few exceptions, they were intended to be sung by a single voice, 
and his own delightful expression of many of them amply testified this.”’ 
In the present volume, those harmonized airs (with one exception, where 


the subject is of a choral kind) are reduced to a single voice; and the | 


_ promise them in their concerted form, in a separate volume. 
e are not impatient for the fulfilment of this promise. It was once 
the fashion to torture our simple Scotch and Irish tunes into glees, trios, 
uartets, &c.; and Moore, induced by his musical coadjutor Sir John 
y nese followed a custom which he himself must have felt to be 
equally unsuitable to his verses and the music for which they were 
written. But a harmonized national air is a solecism in taste rarely 
committed now-a-days. 

Moore has made the popular melodies of his native island as familiar 
among us as among the Irish themselves. But, well known as they 


are to everybody, a general survey of them as they are brought together | 


in the volume before us is not without freshness and interest,—fresh- 
ness, as reviving faded memories, and interest, as showing their great 
variety of character and beauty. No country is so rich in national 
melody as Ireland—if, perhaps, we except Scotland; and it is not easy 
«to decide between them. England and Wales cannot contend with 
either of them for the palm. Mr. Chappel’s laborious and valuable work 
has refuted the oft-repeated assertion that England has xo national mu- 
sic; but though he has succeeded in bringing forward an ample quan- 
tity of English tunes, he has shown that English melody does not, in 
quality, equal that of the sister countries. Taking the great body of 

ose tunes, it will be found that they are, comparatively, rude, un- 
formed, and deficient in grace and expression. The Welsh music is 
essentially instrumental. Composed for and played on the harp of 
the country, an instrument with a complete scale, it has scarcely any 


national character, and sounds, generally speaking, like regular modern | 


music. The passages are suggested by the fingers on the strings; 
they are not vocal; and hence it is that the Welsh have few 
songs or ballads. The peasant seldom sings, but 
country’s music by listening to the strains of the harpers who 
abound in every village and hamlet. The Irish and Scottish 
melodies are so closely akin that they must necessarily be referred 
to a common origin ; and their similarity in construction, spirit, and ex- 
ression, shows, among other things, the intercourse from remote periods 
tween the people of the two countries. In both, in old times, the 
was the national instrument, under the name of the “ clairsach ’”’— 

on which, it will be remembered, Walter Scott, in the Legend of Mon- 
trose, makes his heroine Annot Lyle a performer: it was small, and its 


imperfect scale necessarily gave a feature to the music played upon it—a | 


feature common to the old melodies both of Ireland and Scotland. This 


instrument has long since disappeared; but the harp, in an improved | 


form, preserved its nationality in Ireland to a recent period, and was in 
use among the Carolans, Rory Dalls, and other bards and minstrels, so 
late as the eighteenth century. The tunes composed by those worthies, 
many of them very beautiful, have a comparatively regular and modern 

aspect ; but even in them the national character is preserved. 
he nationality of the Scotch and Irish melodies is thus so much alike 
that it is difficult to distinguish them ; and there are many fine old tunes 
to which both countries lay claim. Diversities, however, there are; 
though it is easier to feel than to define them. Of one large branch of 
Scottish music—the pibrochs, strathspeys, and other bagpipe tunes—the 
Trish have no trace; which is somewhat remarkable, seeing that they as 
well as the Highlanders are a Celtic people : but they have every form of 
melody found in the Lowlands. Where there is a difference, it lies not 
so much in single tunes as in the prevailing expression of the whole. 
The Irish music is tinged with melancholy even when its forms are gay ; 
there is often sadness even in the measure of the most sprightly jig. 
And yet, if we seek the source of the sadness, we shall find it in some 
unexpected flat seventh, minor third, or other expressive péculiarity of 
the scale, which is also to be found in Scottish melody. But the differ- 
ence is, that things which are rare and exceptional in the one music 
give the predominating tone of feeling to the other. If the reader will 
look at ‘‘ How oft has the Benshee cried,”—“ Erin, 0 Erin,”—“ O had 
we some bright little isle of our own,””—or ‘‘ Nora creina,” a very lively 
* Moore's Irish Melodies. 
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enjoys his | 


waly,” there is a most pathetic touch of the same kind; but such in. 
stances are comparatively few in Caledonian music. Moore ascribes the 
prevailing sadness of the music of Ireland to her ages of misrule and 


of a deaf | calamity.* At all it i i : 7 
who was taught by her father to understand «Booed 0g z eee 


in the temperament of the people. 
Moore’s Irish lyrics are familiar as the melodies to which they are 


By the Reverend John Eagles, | united. They are “ beautiful exceedingly.” But a perusal of the whole, 


as they are thus brought together, shows defects in them as a body of 
poetry which are not apparent from an occasional reading or hearing of 
them singly. In one quality they are unrivalled in English song-writing— 
the flow and melody of the verse and its exquisite adaptation to the notes, 
Moore was a musician, and no one ever sang his verses so beautifully as 
himself. His principal topics are love and wine; and he handles both 
with a grace, delicacy, and refined voluptuousness, worthy of Anacreon. 
But we cannot help feeling, in his warmest effusions, a lack of earnest- 
ness. There is a rich and brilliant fancy, and some tenderness, but no 
passion. Moore exhausts his imagination and his ingenuity in his ele- 
gant homage to the charms of the ‘‘ Cynthia of the minute” ; but his ho- 
mage is rather that of the courtly gallant in some gay circle, breathing 
; soft nothings into the ear of the fair one who happens to be next him, 
than the fervent outpouring of real, heartfelt love. There is more pas- 
sion in one burning verse of Burns than in all the love poetry of Moore. 
| The Irish bard, in short, is a philosopher of the school of Epicurus ; and 
| the spirit of his philosophy, as applied to love, is summed up in one 
| 








quatrain— 
“Oh! ’tis sweet to think, where’er we rove, 
We are sure to find something blissful and dear, 
And that, when we're far from the lips we love, 
We have but to make love to the lips we are near!"’ 
Ile was himself not unconscious of this tendeney, and thought it de 
manded some apology— 
| ‘Oh, blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 
Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame : 
He was born for much more, and, in happier hours, 
' His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 
' The string, that now languishes loose o’er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart ; 
And the lip, which now breathes but the song of desire, 
Might have pour’d the full tide of the patriot’s heart.’’ 
This is the opening of one of those noble patriotic songs which flowed 
from his heart into the hearts of his countrymen, and have earned for 
him the name and fame of the National Poet of Ireland. Of his amatory 
| verses, on the whole, the world, we think, must judge much as he judged 
| himself. But still there are few pleasures which the union of poetry and 
musie ean confer more delightful than an Irish melody of Moore, 
warbled with simplicity, taste, and expression. 


* In his elegant preface to the original edition, which surely ought to 
have been reprinted here. 


fine Arts. 


ART PROJECTS, 

Now that the London exhibitions of art are all closed, and the artists 

| gone or going on their excursions or tours fruitful of sights and work for 

the ensuing season, is the time for the provincial exhibitions. The dearth 
of London is the opportunity of Liverpool or Birmingham. 

Among the many exhibitions which solicit the practical support of 

painters, fresh from their success, or bent upon retrieving their position, 

| is one which initiates a new scheme—a collection of British pictures in 

America. The recent repeal of the duty upon pictures imported 

into that country favours the project: the American artists receive 





it not only without jealousy, but with hearty greeting and further- 
ance; and its establishment bids fair to open a new and as yet 
| unmeasured field for the efforts and profit of our painters. With 
many the scheme has already found favour, and as it matures, 

few perhaps will be disinclined to venture their fortunes and 
| reputation across the Atlantic. New York and Philadelphia have been 
| fixed upon as the starting-points for testing the feeling of the Americans 
| towards the art of the old country ; exhibitions of oil-pictures and water- 
| colours being fixed to open there simultaneously in October. Any pro- 

fits of exhibition are announced to be devoted to the further advance- 
| ment of British art in the United States; and it is to be hoped that the 

conduct of the project, and its results, may dissipate the uneasy feeling 
| which has remained upon the British mind with regard to American ex- 
| hibitions since the unsatisfactory upshot of the Great Exhibition at New 
York. The prospect of direct profit to our artists must of course remain 
| matter of speculation for the present; but at any rate it will have been 
put to the proof, and we shall know whether the interest expressed in 
| the scheme by various influential classes in America issues in practical 
{ support. The French exhibition just closed in London will also be 
| transported to New York; so that the British and French schools will 
stand front to front before the Americans, whose art—itself already 
showing symptoms of a vigorous future—can scarcely fail to receive some 
influence from one or both. 

Another project is for a ‘‘ Mediaeval Society’ in London, started under 
the auspices of some leading architects, artists, and amateurs, and which 
promises to hold a kind of middle position between the Arundel Society, 
whose chief province is the publication of engravings from the less known 
works of the great schools of painting, and the Architectural Muscum, 
now partially incorporated with the Government collections at South 
| Kensington, The Medieval Society would collect casts of sculpture, 
copies or tracings of frescoes, notes of schemes of decoration, books, ¢s- 
| tumes, architectural photographs, and the like ; reverting especially to 
the art of the thirteenth century not for blind reproduction, but rather 
for fruitful teaching in harmony with living use, and maintaining reso- 
lute protest against any wanton defacement or ignorant “ restoration” 
of the works of the past. Day by day, these irremediable evils becom 
more saddening, and the necessity for some such protest and count: 
tion more imperative. 
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